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ADDITIONAL CORRIGENDA 

IN THE 

METEOllOLOGY OE INDIA. 

108, line 31, for ** directly as tlie alisolulc temperature,” &c., read “directly as the 
square of the absrduti' temperature,” &c. 

„ 192, line 33, for “ I cannot think it likely,” read “ I cannot but think it likely.” 

„ 221> in heading of table, for “ seven,” read ** six,” and the same on pufi^e 222. 
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IS TEE 

INSTRUCTIONS TO OBSERVERS. 


Page 59, in the list of symhois and weather initials, insert-^ 

• ... r. . . . Continued rain. 

„ 79, line 12, for first and fifteenth, read first and sixtoenfcl), and for Februarj the 
fourteenth, read February the fifteenth, 

„ 92, line 8, for 15th, read 16th. 




CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA 


TO THE 

METEOROLOGY OF INDIA. 


118, and other places throughout the work. Dr. Hcnopsey, reod Mr. Ileiicssey. 
I was not aware when writing, that the degree received hy Mr. Heiiessc'y from 
the Dniversity of Cambridge was the rarer and very distinguished lionour, the 
M. A. degree, conferred honoria eausd. 

127, foot-note. The symbol pin reslin’s formula is the absolute density of dry 
air- Tliat is to say, the weight in decimals of a pound (the mass unit) of one 
cubic foot (the unit volume) of dry air at the standard pressure and temperature. 

14h foot-note. AVhilo the W'ork w^as passing through the press, a felegrajdi line 
to False Point was sanctioned and constructed. Telegrams are now received 
daily from that imi>ortant station. 

155, foot-note, lines 2 , after the word ‘'ascends,'’ in.^ert “ in a given tnn(«, through 
a given height*’ ; and after the ironl “ descend V’ insert “ in the same time, 
through the same height.” 

171. In the formula — 

4(il-2 -I- fi-411 
481*2 + 73*81 
for 6'411, read 64*11, 

242, foot-note, for “ end of this work,” read ” end of this (Chapter.” 

259, line 14, /or “ sub- ^ stitute for, &c.,” read “ .substitute for - &(; ’* 

P P 

272, tbe moan temperature of Bareilly in February ih 62*6 and not 66'6. 
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I: 

INSTETJCTIONS TO OBSEKVEES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

^ pHE object of meteorologpical observation is to collect facts for study- 
ing the physical changes of the atmosphere, in order that we may 
gain therefrom a knowledge of their causes and their laws. This is a 
branch of physics, and requires therefore the same care, and the same 
precautions, that are demanded in all experiments and observations un- 
dertaken for the discovery of physical laws. It might be thought that 
so obvious an inference would scarcely need insisting on ; and yet it is 
unquestionable that very many of those persons wbo keep a regula: 
register of the readings of meteorological instruments, and who even 
devote much time and attention to the occupation, practically ignore it ; 
and incur much disappointment when, perhaps after many years' assidu- 
ous labour, they are told by some one who has vainly sought to turn 
their registers to useful account, that, owing to the neglect of a few 
simple precautions, the whole of those results are of little or no value. 
A barometer and a thermometer are instruments of simple construction, 
and any person of ordinary intelligence may be taught in the course of 
a few minutes how to read them accurately. But it is of little use to be 
able to read them, unless we know exactly what is the physical meaning 
of the readings we record ; in other words, unless we know how that 
particular condition of the instrument which is expressed by each reading 
has been brought about ; and (since, in all cases, many causes have been at 
work to produce it^ while we want to measure only one of them,) unless 
we can eliminate all that is foreign to our purpose, and so ascertain that 
one measure truthfully or within assignable limits of error. The best 
known of all meteorological instruments, the thermometer, will serve to 
illustrate these remarks. Take any four thermometers of different kinds 
and dimensions, and bang them, side by side, on a wall in a verandah or 
well-ventilated room. They will probably be found to differ from one- 
tenth of a degree to a degree in tl^ir readings, sometimes as much as two 
or three degrees. These differences may arise either from the fact that 
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the thermometers are not equally sensitive^ or from errors iu their gradua- 
tioD^ such as affect almost all instruments more or less. If they arise from 
the first cause^ they will. disappear from the mean of a large number of 
readings^ taken in about equal proportions with the temperature rising and 
falling. But if from the latter, however small they may be, they will 
affect to their full extent all registers of their readings, however exten- 
sive and varied, and all mean values computed therefrom ; and to that 
extent they will falsify the required records; yet in India very few 
observers take the trouble to ascertain the errors of their instruments, 
and some who know them^e too careless or too ignorant to correct them. 

Having by due comparison determined the inherent errors of the 
instruments, so that, by applying corrections, their readings may be re- 
duced to a common standard, suspend one of them in a well-ventilated 
room, another in a verandah, a third beneath a thatched shed open all 
round, and a fourth on an open stand, such as is recommended by Colonel 
James or Mr. Glaisher; aH, of course, shaded from the sun. In these 
several positions let readings be taken in fine, dry weather, a few minutes 
before sunrise and again about three in the afternoon. In the first set of 
]>eading6, the thermometer on the open stand will probably be one or two 
degrees lower than any of the others ; next above it, will be that in the 
shed ; next, that in the verandah ; and highest of all will be that in the 
room. The afternoon readings will differ quite as much, but in the re^ 
verse order, the thermometer on the stand being highest, that in the 
room lowest; and the extreme difference may amount to as much as 5 or 
6 degrees. Now, all these various kinds of exposure are practised, and 
yet it is seldom stated in the published returns which of them has been 
adopted. Such returns are, of course, not comparable with each other, 
and, if the facts are unknown, no one can make any use of them. 

Lastly, it is not infrequeiit to find in the registers of temperatui'e 
published in ofiicial reports, not the actual observations, but certain 
values which aye called * means.^ But it is very rarely stated how these 
means have been computed. One person reads an ordinary theMometer 
at 10 A, M. and 4 p. m., and gives the average of the two readings ; an- 
other gives the average of his maximum and minimum ; and in some 
registers which lately came under my notice, this mean temperature was 
obtained by adding together the readings of a minimum and maximum 
thermometer recorded and re-set both at 10 a. m. and 4 p. m., and divid- 
iag by four. This really amounted to giving, as the mean temperature of 
the day, the average of the highest &nd lowest temperatures, of 10 in the 
morning and of 4 o^clock of the previous afternoon. The proper meaning 
of the term * mean ^ will be explained further on ; but it is clear that the 
results of the above three methods will all be different, and, indeed, only one 
of them even approximates to what the term is understood to imply. 
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In order, then, that a meteorological register may be of any value, the 
work of observation must be conducted intelligently, and with a number 
of precautions whicli can be appreciated only by trmned physicists. 
Honesty— not always, alasl to be counted on— is, of pourse, a siiiB 
non. But neither honesty nor zeal will suffice without knowledge. 
Such knowledge it is the object of this little treatise to convey, as far as 
is consistent with brevity, by means of short explanations and rules 
founded thereon. A little book on a somewhat similar plan, printed in 
1868, for the guidance of observers in Bengal and elsewhere, has been 
found of much use in facilitating the meteorological work. This is now 
out of print, and, instead of simply re-printing it, I have considered it 
better to re-write the instructions, omitting some items that are un- 
necessary or obsolete, and embodying such additional matter as has been 
suggested by the increased experience gained during the last seven years. 
The first part of the book being intended simply as a guide to those who 
keep a meteorological register, I have not entered on the subject of 
meteorology as a science, further thau is necessary for the due under- 
standing of the methods of recording observations. In the second, part 
I have entered upon some of the more important laws of pneumatics and 
thermotics that regulate meteorological phenomena; and I have givew 
such a sketch of what is known of Indian meteorology as will serve as a 
groundwork of information for those who may desire to engage in the 
fuither study of the phenomena around us. Tliis seems a necessary 
addition to the original work, since, in many respects, phenomena which 
are here familiar and striking, are but of subordinate importantJe in 
extra tropical countries, and vice versa. There are several excellent manuals 
to which persons may refer who desire to understand something of the 
science in its European aspects. Among the best are Bueban^s Handy- 
book, and Introductory Text Book, Looipis^ Treatise, and Herschell^s 
Meteorology, which, though written many years ago, and therefore in 
some few respects requiring revision, is still unequalled for thoroughnesB 
in a physical point of view. For readers of German, Mohn^s Hand-book 
is an admirable recent work ; and among the older works Kaemtz and 
Schmidt are still valuable works of reference. For a knowledge of the 
cotem{)orary progress of the science, the Journal of the Austrian Meteor- 
ological Socuty,® edited by- Dr. Carl Jelinek and Dr. J. Hann, is nn 
unrivalled source of information. 

* Zeitschrift der (wterreiclusclieJi Gesellticliaft fiir Meteorologie. 
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BAROMETER. 

Object and principle-— *The barometer is used to measure tbe pres- 
sure of tbe atmosphere.^ It has many forms, but consists essentially of 
a vessel of mercury termed the cistern, in which is inverted a glass 
tube closed at top and open below, and which, before being inverted, 
has been entirely filled with mercury. In virtue of the law of fluid 
pressure; the air pressing on the mercury of the cistern can support 
in the tube a column of mercury, which presses on its base, with a pres- 
sure equal to that of the air on the same area of cistern surface. 
An air column, resting on the surface of the sea, presses equally with 
a column of mercury of the same diameter and about 30 inches high 
oh an average. If, therefore, the tube be shorter than this, the barometer 
bding at the sea level, it will remain full of mercury. But if longer, 
(ahd a barometer tube always is longer than 30 inches,) the mercury will 
fall to about that height, leaving a vacuum in tbe upper part of the tube 
which is known as the Torricellian vacuum. As the pressure of the air 
varies, so does the height of the barometric column vary ; since, the 
g^reater the pressure of the atmosphere, the higher the column it supports 
in the tube. 

St Verticality.— It is to be observed that the height of the column, 
here referred to, is the distance between the surface of the mercury in the 
cistern and that of the top of the column measured on d vertical line: A 
barometer must, therefore, be perfectly vertical by the plumb line, or its 
length, as read off on the scale attached to it, will be invariably greater 
than its vertical height. If a barometer is suspended by a ring at the 
top, or, as marine barometem usually are, from a gimbal considerably 
above the centre of gravity bf the instrument, it will take the vertical 
position at once. But if it is fixed at top and bottom to brackets pro- 
jecting from a backboard (Fig. 2), its verticality must be adjusted by 
a plumb line. 


* Kuch oonfused and erroneons reasoning has arisen from persons failing to dis- 
tingnisli between the pressure of the atmosphere and its weight. The barometer measures 
its presmrs ; and this is equal to its weight (or» more correctly, etatic pressure) only when 
the air is at perfect rest and undergoing no change of temperature ; a condition which, of 
ooursCb is nerer completely fulfilled. Probably, on an average, the actual weight of the 
superincumbent atmosphere is most nearly shewn by its pressure about 4 or 6 in tbe after- 
noon and between 8 and 4 in tbe early morning : hot the justice of this view depends on 
wbat is the true explanation of the diuma; oscillation of pressure ; and it may be said truly 
that we Icnow nothing accurately of the weight of the atmosphere, but only that it cannot 
be veiy different from the avenge pressure. It is best, in speaking of the barometric 
condition of the atmosphere, to avoid the use of the term * weight’ altogether, unlesa there 
be special reasons for leferring to it. 
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3. Adjustment of Levels. — It has been said that the height 
to be measured is that between the mtfaee of the mercury in the cistern 
and the top of the column. Now, the top of the column is not 
flat, but a curved, convex surface (except in very large tubes). The line 
which bounds the contact of the mercury with the glass is appreciably 
lower than the real surface, and must not be taken as the measure of 
the height. This is very often done by persons unacquainted with the 
proper use of the instrument, but readings so taken are of no value for 
any scientific purpose. The measurement must always he taken from the 
highest point of the curve. This is efiected by means of the vernier, 
which will presently be described. 

Since the quantity of mercury in a barometer is constant, if the 
column rises in consequence of increased atmospheric pressure, some 
mercury must enter the tube from the cistern, and the level of the latter 
falls. The total change, therefore, is made up of the rise of the column 
added to the fall of the cistern level, and this is measured by various 
contrivances. 

4. Fortin’s Principle. — By adjusting the cistern level to a con- 
stant point, which is the zero of the scale. 

This is called Fortin^s principle, and is that 
most commonly adopted. Barometers con- 
structed on this principle have the bottom of 
the cistern formed by a bag of leather (see 
Fig. 1) or a solid, but movable piston. A 
screw, provided with a milled head, pro- 
jects from the bottom of the brass casing 
which encloses the cistern. By turning 
this screw, the bag or piston is raised or 
lowered, decreasing or increasing the capa- 
city of the cistern, and, as a consequence, rais- 
ing or lowering the mercury. The upper 
part of the cistern is of glass, which renders 
visible the surface of the mercury, and also a 
pointed or a chisel-shaped stud which pro- 
jects from the cover, and the lower end of 
which is the zero point of the scale for mea- 
suring the column. 

To adjust the cistern level, first lower 
the mercury, by turning the screw until the 
surface is well below the stud. Then raise 
it again very slowly until it just touches 
the point of the stud without being indented. ™«umu 

If the surface of the merouQr is bright, the moment of contact may be 
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judged very accurately^ by watcbing the apparent approach of the point 
and it8 reflection until they meet. If the point appears to indent the 
mercury surface^ the latter is too high and must be lowered. 

If the stud have a chisel edge, the adjustment may be determined 
by so screening the cistern at the side, that the ivory stud is well shaded ; 
and keeping the eye on the level of the mercury surface, looking beneath 
the knife edge towards the light, or, better, towards a piece of paper or 
other white surface behind. A streak of light is then seen below the 
stud until the instant that contact is made, when it at once disappears. 
The degree of accuracy with which the adjustment may be made very 
much depends on the skilful arrangement of the light (see § 17). 



Tlmtre t. Kowmou'i StfOid- 


5. Newman's Standard. — In this form of 
barometer, the cistern capacity is constant, but 
the scale is movable. Tlie graduated part of the 
scale does not exceed a few inches ^26 to 31 
inches) opposite the upper part of the column, and 
a metal rod, attached to the back of the scale and 
concealed in the hollow frame of the instrument, 
terminates below in an ivory point (9 in Pig. 2), 
which is the zero of the scale graduation ; the rod 
and scale are raised and lowered, by means of a 
pinion at the side (8), working in an endless screw, 
and the zero point of the scale is thus adjusted to 
the cistern level. 

6. Double reading. — This principle is adopted 
in the syphon barometer, and also in some large 
observatc»ry standards, and several other forms of 
barometer. The scale is fixed, and the cistern level 
cannot be*«djusted ; but the variation of the latter, 
above or below a certain fiducial level, which is 
the zero of "the scale, is measured by a small iiide- 
pendent scale, and this is added to, or subtracted 
from, the reading of the column. 

7. Capacity correction. — This may be appli- 
ed to any barometer, provided the internal diameter 
of the tube and that of the cistern, or their ratio, are 
accurately known ; and, although its use involves a 
little extra trouble, it has the advantage of being 
less liable to error (in the case of individual read- 
ings) than any of the mechanical methods above 
described, the accuracy of which much dcpeiids on 
the observer, the state of the instrument, the ar- 
rangement of the ligl% &c. Nothing can be more 
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simple tlian the capacity correction Both in principle and practice. 
Suppose both the tube and cistern of the barometer are perfectly cylindrical 
the internal diameter of the former being d, tliat of the latter J^} and 
let the external diameter of the tube^ when it plunges into the mer« 
cury of the cistern be S ; then, other things remaining the same, if mer- 
cury enters the tube from the cistern, increasing the column by a height 
A', the fall in the cistern level will be K since these heights will be 

inversely as the surfaces that rise and fall, or as the squares of the diame- 
ters of the tube and cistern. Suppose that, at a particular reading, ZT, 
the zero of the fixed scale- is exactly coincident with the cistern surface 
of the mercury, and is therefore correct : this is called the neutral point 
of that instrument. If, then, we take a reading higher than H (say 

we must add the quantity A' 2 ^ 5 — If lower than .S (say (ZT— A'), we 

must deduct the corresponding quantity, in order to obtain the true read- 
ing. Suppose, for instance, a barometer is known to give a true reading 
at 29 953 (when the reading has been reduced for temperature in the 
manner presently to be explained). The internal diameter of the tube 
at the top of the column is 0’34 inch and that of the cistern 1’62 inches : 
the external diameter of the tube, where it enters the mercury of the 
cistern, is 0*30. Then, a reading which, after reduction for temperature, 
gives 29*764 inches, is to be corrected as follows:— 

Uncorrccted reading .... 29*764 

Deduct neutral point ZT . . . • 29*953 

Difference A'=z ..... —0*189 

rf® 0*34,9 

j,= — r^« -oao« ' =0’04(6 nearly, and — 0’189x 0*046=- 
— 0 008694 or — 0*009 nearly, 

which, applied as a correction to the original reading, gives 29*764 
— 0*009=29*755, the true reading. The factor 0*046 is constant for the 
same instrument, so long as the same tube and cistern are in use. The 
neutral point ZT, is also constant, so long as there is no loss of mer- 
cury, and the relative position of the scale and other parts of the 
instrument are unchanged : but if any mercury is lost by leakage, the 
neutral point will be lowered, and if a new tube has to be fitted, both 
the neutral point and the fadtor for capacity are altered and must be re- 
determined. 

8. Kew principle.— In the foregoing description it was shewn that 
the rise or fall of the column A', as measured on the scale, represents a 
larger change, viz., in the example given A'(Hh*046). If then, in 
such a case, the scale be so divided that each real inch is made to re^ 
present 1*046 inches, or, in other words, if the inch represented on the scale 
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really measures 0*958 ioch only, the scale^ if true at any one 

position of the column, will be true for all other heights, and no correc- 
tion will be required, and no adjustment of the cistern or scale. On 
the other hand, any index error will be constant, and the same for every 
part of the scale. This is termed the Kew principle. Its adoption 
saves some trouble ; but if the tube of a barometer of this construction be 
accidentally broken, another tube of exactly the same diameter must 
be substituted, or a capacity correction must be computed and applied 
to the readings ; and the determination of this correction, in the absence 
of a vacuum chamber, is tedious and troublesome ; especially in India. 

9. Use of the vernier. — ^The use of the vernier is to facilitate the 
accurate measurement of the height of the column. Each inch on the 
fixed scale of a barometer is generally divided into tenths and half- 
tenths of an inch, written 0*1 and 0*05. If, now, a length equal to 24 
or 26 of these latter sub-divisions be set off on an independent movable 
scale and divided into 25 parts, each of these latter sub-divisions differs 
from a scale sub-division by 77-th of itself, being in the one case less, 
in the other greater. Such a scale is called a vernier. Now, let the vernier 
and fixed scales be applied to each other, edge to edge, as in Figs. 3 and 4. 
If the first mark of the vernier coincide with a mark of the fixed scale, 
the last will coincide also, but no other, and in all other cases only one 
mark of the vernier will coincide with a scale mark. Since each ver- 
nier division is 75-^^ greater or less than a scale division, the number of 
vernier divisions between the coinciding mark and the zero of the ver- 
nier will shew how much this zero deviates from the scale mark next be- 
low it. If the vernier scale is equal to 24 sub-divisions of the fixed scale, 
it reads upwards in the same direction as the fixed scale (fig. 3); if to 26 
divisions, it reads downwards from iU own gero (fig. 4) . 

The vernier scale is usually engraved on a piece of metallic tube which 
may be moved up and down, either directly by hand, or by means of a pinion 
and rack. [10 fig. 2.] In taking a reading, the lower edge of this tube^ 
must be made to coincide accurately with the top of the mercurial column, 
as shewn in the annexed woodcut, and this requires that the top of the 
column shall be exactly on the same level as the eye of the observer. [See 
fig^ 5. ] In this position, on looking through the tube, the lower edges of 
the vernier slide in front and behind will coincide. To set the vernier 
then, raise it a little above the top of the column, get both edges in a 
line with the eye, and then lower it slowly till these edges form a tangent 
to the topmost outline of the column, no part of it being covered. If 
the zero line of the vernier is the lower edge of the slide and coincides 

* In tome yernien wbicb read downwards, a part of the vernier slide it oat away and the 
upper edge of the openings which it freqoentlj bevelled off, marks the zero of the vernier. 





ecaotfy like iQxedF «<iife that givet tha 

II }id^ tiiliEd Ml thlk «eale-m£ag 
iSvisioii next briair the edge ef the TermM*, end 
add thereto the mdjihg ol the vernier. 


The venuer beam five prindpal diviBione, the 
value of each being one^fifth of the smalleet ieale 
dirieioni therefore s0*01 ; and each of these has five 
sab'divieions or parts s 0*002. The annexed 
woodcuts will illustrate the use of the vernier. 
In fig. S| the lower edg^e of the vernier intersects 
the scale above the division 29*85 and below 
29*9. Write down 29*86 as the scale reding. 
Then, running the eye up the vernier, the third 
of the major divisions is seen exactly to coincide 
with a scale division. Its value 0*03 added to 20*85 
gives 29*880, which is the exact reading. 

In fig. 4», the lower edge of the vernier gives 
the scale reading 29*8, being above 29*8 and below 
29 85. The vernier mark, which coincides with 
a scale mark, is the fourth beyond the vernier divi- 
sion marked 2, and has theiefore the value 0*028. 
Adding this to 29*8, the exact reading 29*828 
is obtained. Finally, if neither of the vernier 
marks exactly coincides with a scale mark, but one 
is a little above, the other a little below a scale 
^division, *001 is to be added to the reading of 
the lower of the two, 
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As a final caution it may 
is so snspenfied 
that the top of 
the column is above 
the eye of the ob- 
server, or if the 
eye is above this 
level, so that the 
frcmt and hadk edifes 
of the vernier can- 
not be made to 
coincide, the read- 
ing will invaxiably 
he too This 
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U owmg to pnffillax, wd i« tbe 

{fig« 5). The remier app^uN to l>6 ert when ita h>weaf edge 
fonoB an appai^nt tangent to the menkene of the tneroirrjr nwfi/m. 
If the eye be too low^ the hinder edge of the vernier elide will appear to 
do this before the vernier is lowered to the eame level; if the is 
above the top of the colnmn, the front edge will do so. But the front 
and back edgee bf the vernier will ooineide with each other, and with the 
inercnry eurfaoej only when all three are on the same level. Before taking 
the readings the setting of the vernier must, therefore, always be verified 
by moving the eyd up and down ; to ascertain, l8i, that in no position of 
the eye is light seen between the highest part of the surface and the 
edge of the vernier ; and, that there is one position in which the 
vernier conceals no part of the mercury meniscus, but ouly touches it* 

10. Method of Reading. — First observe and write down the tem- 
perature of the thermometer attached to the barometer [11 fig. 2]. 
Then, (in the case of a barometer on Fortin^s principle,) adjust the cistern 
level by turning the cistern screw till the fiducial point is quite free of the 
mercury, and then raising the latter till contact is made. [ § 4 ] • Next, 
adjust the vernier, by raising it till it is well above the top of the column, 
and then lowering it till the back and front edges coincide exactly, and form 
a tangent to the meniscus or curved surface of the top of the column, with- 
out covering any part of it. Note down the reading, and, having written 
it down, verify it by another reading of the scale and vernier. Lastly, 
re-observe and verify the temperature of the attached thermometer. 

If the barometer be one with a narrow tube, such as a marine or 
mountain barometer which acts slowly, the tube (or scale) should be gently 
tapped with the finger-tips before setting the vernier, and again after thei^ 
first reading, when the vernier should be re-set. This should be repeated 
till further tapping produces no further change in the reading. 

11. OapUlaiity and Friction. — ^The reading of the barometer does 
not give at once the true pressure of the air. The mercury has no 
such attraction for glass as water has, and does not wet it; and in 
rising in a glass tube, it has to overcome a resistance due to the 
cohesion of the mercury, which prevents its reaching the full height 
at which its weight alone would counterbalance the atmospheric 
pressure. This deficiency is the greater the mailer the bore of the tube ; 
and oouversely, becomes less as the diameter of the tube is greater. 
The deficietioy is constant for the same tube, and can therefore be ex- 
pressed by a BttAber which holds good for all readings of that tube. 
This number is termed the eapiUatilp correction^ and is often engraved 
on the brass scale of the barometer. It is to be added to the reading. 
In small tubes, the deficiency is always greater when the barometer is 
rising than when it is &Uing. This dlfibrenoe is owing to i^tion. 
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12. <3a]piiib^% e&mOion i$ ool givei^ 

aepafttidy^ bat ia oopibinad t^tb wotbar constimt oorreoiKMP, ib^t 
of tbe saalo^ Tbig oorre^tioa i» glwaj^ gmaU in box^^tt^tgrg of mo4j^ 
maau&etare hy good mabera. It i« for the^iUgbt emur of tbe grodoa*- 
tiou* Tbe Kaeg marked on the goele ikould represeat stl^adard iiiebes 
whea the brto of the scale has a temperatqre of 62^ Faht^ Any s%ht 
deviatiou from this amount is termed the index error/^ and is to be 
added io^ or subtracted from, the readings according acs tho graduation is 
greater or less than the tme amount. 

The capillarity and index corrections are to be made to the readings 
Jirit of 0 lIL 

In practice, the total error for scale and capillarity are usually ascer- 
tained by comparing each instrument, either directly or indirectlyi with 
the standard baiometer of some well-known public observatory (not 
with any instrument that lUay be called ^ a standard • In Bengal and 
Northern India generally, the barometer by Newman, No. 86, which is 
the standard of the Surveyor-Generals Office in Calcutta, has for many 
years past been used as the general standard of reference, and the read- 
ings of all barometers are corrected to and made com pat able therewith. 
This has been ascertained to read 0 011 inch higher than tbe Kew stand- 
ard, and 0*013 higher than the Greenwich standard; therefore the 
correction of any instrument to the Calcutta standard is *011 higher 
than to the Kew standard.* 

The registers of a barometer, whose correction to some well-known 
public standard is unknown, are of very little use until that correction 
shall have been ascertained and applied. They may serve to shew tbe 
changes of pressure at the place itself ; but these, taken by themselves, are 
<if little value. In discussing any question of physical meteorology, we 
requii*e to know the pressure at the place relatively to other places, knd 
it IS obvious that this comparison can be made only by reducing all to 
one common standard. The differences thus to be dealt with are very 

' ■ ■ ...... ■*■ ■ ■ * ' > 1 

^ From tbe resnlta of a compailteon made by Captain Rikatcbelf, I. E. and publUbed 
in tbe Proceedings of tbe British Meteor >logieal Society, vol HI. p 248, 1 have dednoed 


the fotlowmg corrections of tbe standard barometers of some of tbe prinmpal 

Observatories 

in Europe to tbe Kew barometer— 

Inch, 


Inob, 

Paris 

—•006 

Stockholm- 


Brussels 

—•014 

Royal Academy of Science 

. -^003 

Utreobt 

-^018 

rpsala 

. 4*^ 

3Cunich • 4 . a • 

—•010 

Copenhagen— 


Berlin (Frol Dove) 

— 010 

Academy of Agriculture . 

. -'014 

8t. Petersburg— 


Cbnstiania . . , , 

. 4- 014 

€.P. Observaiony 

4- *008 


Pnlkawa . . • . ^ 

4*017 

Caleuttn . 

. ^011 

Imperial Auadenw • ^ 

—•004 
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isuill in the tropics; in nothparism tilwf«vi<iht bsinsMltie ntfon 
nre in general too huge to he neg^erted. 

13. Oompdxteo& of ]^ut)iaeters.-^1\> nateriaia tino of 

two barometeni, it is not enough to take one or two reu^ngs onl;^. ^e 
nnmber of tendings required depend on the onto and aconrae^ trith 
which th^ ate taken ; bat they most be sufSdently nnsaerona and varied 
in condition to diminate those irregalaritiee which arise from inequality 
of tempemtnre in the parts of the instruments, inequality of action 
ariring from friction, &c. A careful and ekilful observer should take at 
least 20 readings of the 'two instruments simnltaneonsly, half with a 
rising, and half with a falling, pressure ; and either at such times as the 
tempmstore is steady, or at all events when it is changing bat slowly; 
less skilled observers should take doable or treble that number of 
readings, under the conditions specified. Every reading is then to be 
reduced for the temperature reading of the instrument itself (see next §) ; 
all readings should be rejected, the differences of which greatly exceed 
or fall short of the average of those taken under similar conditions, and 
tiie xnsan difference of the remaining readings will give the mean error. 

Daring the comparison the barometers must be suspended with their 
oistems at the same level, and care must be taken that they are vertical, 
and with the top of the column not above the observeris eye. 

14, Oorrection for Temperature. — In reading a barometer, we 
measure the length of a column of mercury by means of a graduated 
scale usually made of brass. Both of these are subject to expansion and 
contraction, with every change of temperature. Were no correction 
made, the mercurial column, with every increase of temperature, would 
rise (or lengthen), and indicate an increased atmospheric pressure with> 
out any such change really having taken place. On the other hand, 
the brass rod, also expanding, would become longer than its graduation 
indiodtes, and therefore the mercurial column (as measured by it) would 
seem shorter than it. really is. Thus, the two errors partly nentral- 
iee each other. But each inch of mercury expands 0*0001001 inch for 
eveiy degree Fahr., while brass expands only 0*00001043 inch for each 
degree. Therefore, the expansion of the mercury is nearly ten times 
greater than that of the brass. 

It has been said above that the brass scale is so graduated as to read 
standard inriies at 62^ Fabr. It is, however, at the temperature of 82” 
that harometrio readings are supposed always to be made, and, therefore, 
it is to this latter temperature that all barometric readings are rednoed. 

Kliis calculation is made by the formula*— 

OVOOlWllff-Wll-OOOOlttOlW*-^ • 

* Xittta he the Mel Indght et the hemiietiio ooleiaik (eedooea to < tbs xeeding of 

thetoele. t the Fabrenheit temneretore, 4 the eo<«fle!eat of velametde enpehrion of the 





IS 

wImD t ii Ibe'OiNNrrol ti lOm i ^ obwnrai temper* 

Btaue of the atteched ihermometeri aful k the igAMktitf' to he dedwsted 
ficona I to ledooethe toihe j^omng pc^htaitie miajMd* 

TaU» I k thus oaleokted ; (he Sgone «t the top ef eaob eohmb me 
different e4«ee of i ( those at the side oolotnns are thediffaveat etdoaeof H 
The method of using this table is fully explained in the rmnatla 
whieh preface the Tables. 

16. Beduction to Sea Level.— Since the preamre of the air at 
any elevation depends chiefly on the mass of the atmosphere above ite 
level, the higher the barometer is carried, the smaller the preasure it 
indicates, and its readings mre frequently used to measure the hdght o{ 
mountains, &o. ; viz., by computing the height of the column of idr, the 
weight of which is equal to that of the column of meroniy, whOee 
height is g^ven by the difference of the barometric readings at the top 
of the mountain and at sea level. 'Conversely, if our object be to eom* 
pare the pressures of the atmosphere in different parts .of a oonntiy or 
of the globe, with a view to discovering those differences which are effect* 
ive in producing winds, we must eliminate all differences due to. the 
varying elevation of the places of observation. The most convenient mode 
of doing this is to reduce all to their equivalent values at sea leveL* 
Various formula) and tables computed therefrom have been given for 
this purpose, and will be found in Soileau's tables, G-uyofs tables, and 
many other publications. A very convenient table, sufSciently aeonrate 
for all ordinary purposes and very simple in use, has lately been computed 
and published by Captain Allan Cunningham at Boorkee. For heigibts 
below 500 feet, that given in the accompanying oolleotion of t^^ 
(Table II) gives a sufficiently close result and is the simplest of all ia 
application. * , 

tnorcnry, and a the co-efficient of linear expansion of tlTe metal of the scale, for one 
Fahrenheit. Then, since the reading I of the scale is true at the temperatnre of 
at ^ it becomes f [1 + (f— 62) a ] and this is equal to the height of the merourial cdlnhui 
at the same tempeomture Therefore we have — 

A(l+ (<-*-32)/J) - l(l + (<— 62)a) 

•x “ 

*“ < l + («— 82) 

and the correction — A) — I 

=5= I 1 -H (<“88) ^ 

e There is dibnit of elevatioh bejond whioh it is useless to reduce qbsertntiQue to M 
level ; because the reduction has no mi physical meaning* Thus, at hill 4m6 or 

7,000 feet above the plains, the pr^jasnre is that of a stratum of toe atn»ee|)limi, in which 
the relations of pressure at eerta^tlisc^demonstrtolydlltorentfrtm ontheplaiiic 
below. The tedcced preisnm of atatoms are^ therefeve^ nut eompnsable w|to toose 
observed on toe jMm i 
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All these formulflB^ howaveri JMsurne eertBiA ol 

and vapour distrihutiou^ whioh» ainoe these aleiaente bre valijeet to inoee- 
eant distaibanoe> Bcar^ly ever represent the aetiMd state o£ tlie etmoe* 
pbere at any given moment, though they may be approximately true 
on the mean of a large number of obeervationa. The reaulte, therefore, eto 
be considered true for individual observations, only when the reduction is 
made for small heights, such as places on the lower part of the Gangetio 
plains ; and the probable error increases with the elevation. This error 
is the more nearly eliminated, the larger the number of observatioDB 
from which the mean result is obtained for the reduction. 

16. Determinatioii of Level.— A barometer, which at the sea level 
elands at SO inehes, fails, on an average, *001 inch for every foot of elevation 
for the first tfOO feet, when the air has a mean temperature of 90^ ; and 
by a greater amount for all lower temperatures. Since a barometer is 
read and corrected to the nearest thousandth of an inch, it is therefore 
necessary, in order to correct it truly 'for elevation, that the height of 
the mercury surface of the cistern above mean sea level should be 
ascertained (if possible, by spirit levelling), to the nearest foot. The ele- 
vation of the station, as given, for instance, on a map, is therefore insuffi- 
cient for the purpose; and every pains must be taken to obtain the leal 
level of the barometric cistern as accurately as possible. In most large 
stations of India, the elevations of certain bench marks have been fixed 
by spirit levelling ; and, wherever such is the case, it is necessary only to 
run a line of levels from the bench mark to the baiometer. It follows, 
of course, tiiat if the barometer is moved to another place, the difference 
of level must be determined in the same manner, and, until this has 
been done and the i*e6ulting correction applied, the readings taken before 
and after the removal are ,jrot comparable with each other. A ver^ 
large proportion of the haromeiric regufere Atl/ie/ to kept in India are of 
little or HO value, owing to the neglect of fkia precaution. The effective 
differences of pressure iu diffeient paits of India are so small, that the 
reduced barometric values are reudeied seriously misleading by errors of a 
few feet in the assigned elevation. 

The elevation of stations to which no line of spirit levels has been 
carried, and which are not sufficiently near any Great Tiigonometrical 
burvey station to allow of a line of levels being carried to it, may be 
obtained approximately by the barometric readings, if all other correct 
lions have dulg applied. But for this purpose it is uecessary, fret, 
that the mean of several years^ observations at the station are available 
fur oompaiisou ; and, second, that the comparison can be made with series 
simultaneously recorded at, at least, three or four stations, lying in different 
direotiona aroundi and not at too great a distance ; all these having equally 
been oorrected to one and the same standard. Single obs^vatious. 
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and ayao Aott mnm^ ave <piiU iiiwQateirti for the parpoee, aepeetally 
if eleva^ti to be d^tarmined is eaoeiderable. £v^ with all pro* 
oautiane^ such determinatiotte can nerer have the tnurfcwejrthiiiess of 
thoee obtaltied hj the (Spirit tevel^ for they proceed oiv the aseaniptioii 
thatj in the long mn^ the preesure is the same at all the placea ^tnpar^ 
when reduced to the same horizontal plane ; and it is known that 
this is not the case in fact. There are> or may be, permanent differenoes 
of average pressure between different parts of the one and the same country. 
Barometric determinations of level are, therefore, to be resorted to only 
when more trustworthy methods are inapplicable. 

17. Position of a Barometer. — A barometer,iinlike a thermometer, 
mnaf he ftrpoeed as little as possible to changes of temperature. 
justness of the temperature correction depends upon all parts of the 
instrument having the same temperature as that shewn by its attached 
thermometer. But the mercurial column is inclosed in a glass tube, a 
bad conductor of heat, and this again usually iu a metal tube, with an 
air space between. Consequently, the mercury is slow in acquiring or 
parting with heat ; and it is only by keeping the temperature around 
as uniform as possible that the required conditions are even approxi- 
mately fulfilled. A barometer should^ therefore^ be kept in a toelt^enolosed 
room and ihe sun must never shine on it; nor must it be near afire^plaoe. 

The second point to be attended to is to obtain a good light, since 
the accuracy with which the instrument may be read much depends on 
the lighting. The source of light should be either on right or left band ; 
(not from the back, and still less from opposite the barometer). And a 
white surface, well illumined, should be pro- 
vided behind the cistern, and also the upper 
part of the tube, to facilitate the accurate a^T 
justment of the mercury level and tlie vernier. 

If a barometer is provided with a back- 
board, a piece of white paper, about the size 
of a lady^s visiting card, should be pasted 
behind that part of the tube at which the 
readings are taken, and another piece behind 
the cistern. 

For barometers without back-boards, small 
card clips [t'ig. 6] are now constructed at 
the Mathernatical Instrument Manufactory 
in Calcutta, which can be attached to the 
instrument, with a clean white card C insert- •* 
ed. This is the best kind ef reflector that can be employed. It ie ad^ 
justed somewhat more obliquely than as shewn in the figure ; so as to 
reflect the light from the right or left of the instrument. 
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It has already heea pointed ent 4 iarm^hr *mi h 
vertieal, and so bimg that ihtUpiif ik$ U ^ aSdmUh 

the ob^rver^e eye. It may not be soperBaoiais to add that U metit he hept 
dean^ and that the exposed part of the tube and cistern glass require 
occasioxial mping (witha dainp doth if necessary), 

A hate^Uf ehoutd never he moved from ike place it hae kabiinally 
occupied, eacept eueh removal ie aheolutely unavoidable. 

18. Tents of condition. — When a barometer is in good order, if 
slowly tndined till the mercury touches the top of the tube, it gives a 
sharp dick at the moment of contact. If it fails to do this^ there is air 
above ihi '"'olamn. The surface of the mercury against the tube should be 
bright, and there should be no visible air specks. A d ull surface shews that 
there is probably a film of air adhering to the glass. Air is, however, 
injurious only when it reaches the Torricellian vacuum above the 
column. 

Sometimes little drops of mercury form by condensation on the 
inner surface of the tube in the Torricellian vacuum. They do not 
affect the reading and are of no importance. 

If a barometer on the Fortin principle is found to have leaked a 
litUe at the cistern, it does not affect the reading, so long as sufficient 
mercury remains to admit of the mercury level being adjusted to the 
fidudal point. But if it continues to leak, it should be dismounted and 
jiut aside in an inverted position until it can be sent for repair; but 
any leakage whatever in a barometer to which a capacity correction ie 
applied, or one on the Kew principle, introducee a permanent error, which 
affeeU aU its readingsl 

19. Paoldng and carriage of barometers.'— A barometer must d- 

ways be packed and carried in an inverted 
position, that is, cistern upwards, (or else 
horizontal.) The safest mode of packing 
is to construct a dooly of bamboo of the 
form shewn in the annexed figure, [ fig. 
7 ] ; and to lash the barometer to it in the 
proper position and well surrounded by 
straw. The whole may then be covered 
with canvas or gunny cloth, leaving a hole 
for the insertion of a bamboo beneath the 
forks, by which it is to be carried by two 
coolies in the manner of an ordinary dooly. 
Such a package may be sent safely by rail 
or ship, provided ordinary care be used in 
tnoste mvfum placing and moving it. If a barometer is 

on Foitin^a prinoiplo, before packing it, the cistern screw should be 
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turned till a small air space onijj (about as large as the bowl of a tea 
spoon,) is left in the cistern. 

20. Soloction of a barometer. — In the hands of a practised obser- 
ver, a barometer on Fortii^ principle is the most convenient. The best yet 
tried in the observatorKSof the Meteorological Department are the 
Newman's large standards, i^id the small standards constructed by Casella, 
which latter have a leather bag at the bottom of the cistern. Some 
makers have, of late years, substituted for this bag, a solid glass piston 
working through a leather collar ; these have been largely tried, but 
they are so subject to leakage as to be quite unfit for the dry climate of 
the interior of India. 

The chief objection to Fortin's barometer is . the liability of the 
mercury to oxidise ; but, when the mercury is carefully purified, i it 
may be kept in good condition for many years. The cistern is easily 
opened and the mercury removed and cleaned by any person accustomed 
to the manipulation of such instruments; but it should not be attempted 
by the unskilled. ♦ 

The oxide is removed by passing the mercury through a filter made 
of a cone of writing paper with a pin hole at the apex. The cistern must 
be wiped out with a clean cloth before' ’ e mercury is returned. If, 
however, the mercury contains foreign metals dissolved in it, it must be 
purified by chemical means or must be re-distilled. 

Newman's standards are also excellent barometers. There are many 
of them in use in India, and with proper care they stand well in all 
climates ; but they are costly, and heavy in transport. 

For stations at which the observers are less skilled, small standards 
on the Kew principle are best fitted. Marjpe barometers on the same 
principle may also be employed, but many of them are slow in action, 
and they fail to shew the full daily range of pressure. 

Barometers with wooden cases, such as those used in most ships, 
and such as are set up in the halls of private dwellings, are not fitted 
for the purposes of scientific observation, and the words "change," 
" fair," " set fair," &c., frequently marked on them are meaningless 
and misleading in India. The remarks engraved on Fitzroy's barometers 
are scarcely more applicable in Bengal. 

21. Aneroids. — For meteorological purposes, aneroids cannot be 
trusted in India, unless they can be compared frequently with a mercu- 
rial barometer as a standard of reference. The delicacy of their machin- 
ery renders them very liable to derangement in transport, and there is 
much difficulty in ascertaining their temperature correction. They are 
useful for rough hypso metrical observations, and that is their chief use. 
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THERMOMETER. 

22. Principle and construction* — A thermometer is an instru- 
ment for measuring the temperature or warmth of the air or other 
medium, by means of the expansion of a fluid enclosed in a glass bulb. 
Nearly all fluids expand and occupy a greater space when warmed, but 
that used for thermometers is usually either mercury or spirit of wine. 
It quite fills the bulb and extends some distance up a fine tube opening 
into it ; and, as the bore of the tube is very small, a very small change in 
the volume or bulk of the fluid is made perceptible by its extension or 
regression in the tube. 

23. Principle of graduation. — There are two fixed points of tem- 
perature obtainable without much difiiculty, and with great accuracy ; 
viz,, that at which ice melts, and that of the steam given off by boiling 
water^t London, when the barometer reduced to the freezing point stands 
at 39*906 inches.® The difference of these temperatures on the thermo- 
meters in general use in England, India and most English-speaking 
countries, is divided into 180 parts, termed degrees ; and the lower 
temperature being called 33°, the higher becomes 33*' + 180°=313°. 

24. Meaning of degrees of temperature. — In graduating standard 
thermometers, the tubes, when filled, are immersed first in melting ice, 
and then in the steam of boiling water, and marks are made on the tube to 
indicate the points at which the fluid stands in the two trials respectively. 
The interval is then divided into 180 parts. A number of similar, equal 
divisions are afterwards set off below the freezing point, and the 32nd is 
termed 0°. Thus, it will be understood that degrees are purely conven- 
tional divisions ; and not only might the interval between the melting 
point of ice (commonly termed the freezing point) and the temperature 
of steam (as above defined) be sub-divided into any other number of 
parts than 180, but two such other systems of sub-division are very 
widely employed. That just described is termed the Fahrenheit scale, 
and is generally used in England and America ; another, used almost 
exclusively in Prance, and by chemists and physicists of all countries, 
and termed the Celsius or centigrade scale, has 100 degrees between the 
freezing and boiling points'* ; and the former is termed 0°, the latter 100 ° ; 
and in Germany and Russia the same interval is generally divided into 


* This pressare would be equal to 29*924 ins. at Calcutta. 

^ The boiling^ point of the centig;rnde scale, though very nearly, is not accurately the 
same as that of the Fahrenheit scale. — See Balfour Stewart’s Mementarg Treatise on Seat, 
p. 129. 
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80 parts, the freezing point being 0**, and the boiling point 80^. This is 
termed Beaumaris scale. ^ 

25. Scales. -^The tube, bulb, and scale are the essentials of everj 
thermometer ; but the scale is often engraved on the tube, and sometimes 
no other scale is attached ; thermometers used by meteorologists, except 
radiation thermometers [§ 4 j 5], generally have, however, an attached scale 
as well, which is especially made to correspond to the graduation on the 
tube. Consequently, a scale is of use only for that particular tube for 
which it has been engraved. 

26. Errors and corrections of thermometers. — Although there 
has been a great improvement in the manufacture of thermometers of late 
years, still very few instruments are free from error, and none can be assumed 
to be accurate. The causes of error are various. In the 6rst place, the 
bore of the thermometer may be not quite equal throughout, in which case 
equal divisions on the scale will not correspond to equal increments of 
expansion of the fluid ; or the graduation itself may not have been quite 
accurate ; and, secondly, as the glass of the bulb undergoes a slow con- 
traction for some years after the instrument has been made% it is general- 
ly found that, after a lapse of time, the thermometer gives too high a 
reading in all parts of the scale. Errors, thus arising, not infrequently 
amount to a degree, or even more, especially in the case of spirit ther- 
mometers, the ratio of expansion of which fluid does not accord with that 
of mercury ; and, Consequently, every instrument should be tested and its 
errors determined at diflerent parts of the scale, and the corresponding 
corrections should be applied to all its readings. 

27. Oomparison of thermometers.— It would be too tedious to 
eliminate the errors of thermometers for orc^pary observation by absolute 
methods. It is sufficient if the freezing point be verified by immersing 
the thermometer in crushed melting ice, and if a comparison be made 
with a good standard thermometer, (the errors of which are known) at 
four or five higher temperatures, such as divide and comprehend the 
range through which it is intended to register. But to do even this much 
satisfactorily requires some practice and certain proper appliances ; and it 
should always be performed at a depdt or central observatory before the 
instrument is issued. A comparison may, however, be made, without 
moeh difficulty, at and near the temperature of the place, by removing 
the attached scales of the thermometers to be compared, and immers- 
ing the tubes in water in the positions with which they are ordinarily 


® A tbormometcr, in the poBsession of Prof. Joule of Manchester, was found by him to 
be Btill widergoing a progreasive rise of the freezing point, after 29 years from the time of 
its construction. The total rise in this time was a fraction less than 1 degree Fahrenheit, 
more than half of which took place in the first four years. — See Froceedingi of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester, vol. XII, pUge 78. 
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read ; i. e.^ like most self-registering thermometers^ their Baspension is 
horizontal^ they must be immersed horizontally in the water and so read. 
This is chiefly important with mercurial thermometers. If this be im- 
practicable^ the thermometer may be tested in the vertical position^ and 
afterwards, when it has acquired the temperature of the air, or is im- 
mersed in a broad vessel of water of uniform temperature, it may be read 
in both positions and the difference added to the error. The comparison 
may be extended in this manner to a moderate distance, (1 0° or 16”) above 
and below the actual temperature ; the water being stirred meanwhile to 
ensure a uniform temperature. But the greater the difference, the more 
difficult is it, by such means, to ensure uniformity of temperature, and 
therefore, a trustworthy result, if one instrument is much slower than 
the other in undergoing changes of temperature. 

A comparison of thermometers suspended, side by side, in the air, 
when the temperature is subject to rapid changes, is of little or no use, 
unless protracted over a long period, during which a great number of 
readings are recorded with a rising, and an equal number with a falling 
temperature. Even then a mean error only is obtained, whereas the 
comparison in water gives the variation of the error at different parts of 
the scale. 

The standard should be either one graduated, calibrated and other- 
wise verified at the Kew observatory, or a thermometer that has been 
thoroughly compared with such a Kew standard. 

The errors of thermometers, however small, cannot be considered as 
trivial and negligible. Even though it may be the observer's practice 
to neglect all fractional parts of a degree in reading his thermometers, 
an error of only 0*1° will still appear in the mean of a large number of 
such readings, on comparing it with the mean reading of a standard 
recorded simultaneously ; and in many investigations, such as, e, y., the 
effect of lunar heat, and, even in comparing the mean temperatures of 
successive years, an error of one or two tenths of a degree appreciably 
affects the result. 

28. Precautions in reading thermometers. — To read a thermo- 
meter accurately requires some little care. 

The eye must be exactly at the level of the reading, if the 
thermometer is vertical; and, in all cases, must be so 
situated, that a line drawn from the eye to the top of 
the column would cut the axis exactly at right angles. 
The reason for this precaution is the same as that 
already given in the case of the barometer. If the eye 
is above the reading, however little, the reading will be 
too high ; and vice versd. This is a point frequently 
neglected by careless observers. 
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ind . — The thermometer muet be read quickly, and the face and 
head must not be very near it ; otherwise, it will be 
affected by the warmth radiated from the body. 

It must be read to the nearest tenth of a degree by esti- 
, mation. There is no difficulty in this, and* to neglect 
it is a mark of a careless observer. 

4^^.— Spirit thermometers are read to the lowest part of the 
concave surface of the column, mercurial thermometers 
to the top of the convexity. 

29. Varieties of thermometers. — Several variations are made in 
thermometers intended for special purposes. The principal of these 
requiring notice are— 

The standard (dry bulb) ... For taking the temperature of air at the 

moment of observation. 

Maximum thermometer ... For registering the highest temperature at* 

taiued in the day or other X)enod. 

Minimum „ ... For registering the lowest temperature at- 

tained. 

Solar radiation thermometer For measuring the highest temperature of 

equilibrium in the sun’s rays, when the 
surrounding objects are constant. 

Grass „ > ,» ... For measuring the cooling of air in contact 

with the earth’s surface at night. 

30. The standard thermometer (dry bulb). — This is the simplest 
form of the instrument, and requires no description beyond what has 
already been given. It is graduated with care, and, when the other 
thermometers have not been separately verified, serves as the standard 
with which these others are compared. But a matter which requires 
great consideration is, ^ how to place the ihstrument so that it may shew 
truly all changes in the temperature of the air.^ And this requires 
that a few words be said about the mode in which heat acts on the 
thermometer. These remarks apply equally to the ordinary maximum 
and minimum thermometers, and to the hygrometers presently to be 
described. 

31. Precautions in placing thermometers. — A thermometer sus- 
pended in the air is affected by heat, which reaches it in two different 
ways ; firstly, by the contact of the air actually around and bathing the 
bulb, and the temperature of which is to be measured ; and, secondly, by 
heat which is given off from all solid and other objects around, at all times, 
in all directions, which travels through air and space with the same 
velocity as light, and, like light, passes freely through some bodies, is 
absorbed by others, and is reflected by polished metallic surfaces. This 
last is termed radiant heat or, more properly, simply radiation. Now, 
when the object is to ascertain the temperature of the air, the influence 
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of changes in radiation must be got rid of as much as possible. But 
it is impossible so to place a thermometer that it is uninfluenced by 
radiation ; for, if even it be screened from the heat radiating from 
surrounding objects, (which may be effected to a great extent,) it will then 
radiate off its own heat faster than it can be warmed by the air ; and 
will equally fail, therefore, to show what is required, viz., the temperature 
of the air. 

32. Joule's apparatus. — ^The alternative, then, is to place the 
thermometer in such a position that the effects of radiation and air- 
temperature combined may be as nearly as possible identical with those 
of the latter alone. An arrangement which attains this object accurate- 
ly has been contrived by Mr. Joule. It consists of a cylindrical 
copper vessel surrounding a wide tube of the same metal, which is open 
at both ends. In the axis of the tube is suspended, by a filament of 
unspun silk, a very light spiral of metallic wire, which carries a small 
light mirror above the orifice of the tube. The least current of air 
passing up or down the tube turns the spiral, and the motion is indicated 
by a ray of light reflected from the mirror. If there be the smallest 
difference of temperature between the tube and the air around, such 
currents will be set in motion, so that, when the spiral is motionless in 
the open tube, this is an indication that there is no such difference of 
temperature. The temperature of the tube is regulated by filling the 
cylindrical vessel with water, immersed in which, an accurate thermo- 
meter shews the degree of its temperature. 

33. Sling thermometers. — An admirable and simple contrivance for 
obtaining the actual temperature of the air at the time of observation, is 
that known as the ihermoniHre a fronde or sling thermometer. This is 
a small thermometer without any attached scale, which is either fixed 
on a revolving frame, or terminates at its upper end in a glass ring, to 
which is attached a piece of strong twine about eighteen inches or two feet 
long. The free end of the string is coiled once or twice round the finger 
to pi’eveut its slipping, and the thermometer is then swung round five or 
six times in the air and rapidly read off. The effect of this proceeding is 
to renew the air around the bulb so rapidly, that any excess of heat 
received by radiation is lost to the air, and vice verzd. It is found that, 
even in the sunshine, the real temperature of the air may be obtained 
approximately by the use of this instrument. The temperature of the 
wet bulb thermometer may be obtained by the same method, but the 
thermometer should then be swung slowly. 

34. Thermometer sheds. — Such an apparatus as Joule^s would 
afford a valuable test of the efficacy of different kinds of exposure, but it is 
far too delicate for ordinary use. Meanwhile, it has been sought to attain 
the object in view by shading the thermometer from the sun and sky. 
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md ftlao &0Mi titd g*roimd or hMted If ^ imi or'oooled hy 
£tee radiatioii: eifKMitig it at the eame tu^ to tlie freest oirea> 
lation of tlie air. With this Ttew the shed and eag» refoesented in 
Plato I have boMi generally adopted in India. The (died oonsistB of a 
franuhwork eighteen or twenty feet long and fourteen or sixteen feet widOj 
well thatched above and open all ronnd. It should be wtbctod in an open 
grassy place, at a distance of not less than fifty feet from any wall or 
other radiating surface, the ridge pole pointing north and sou^. It Igjp' 
an opening above to allow of the escape of heated air. This opening, 
however, should be small, and may be advantageously replaced by a section 
of a large bamboo, to serve as a ventilating pipe, inserted through the 
thatch immediately beyond the ridge pole. The cage containing the 
thermometers is affixed to the senthem pole and faces to the north. The 
eaves should be between five fact and five feet six inches above the ground. 

35. Objections to verandahs and stands.~Otber modes of ex- 
posing thermometers are, — suspending them in the verandah of a house, 
or on an open stand, such as that designed by Mr. Olaisber, or that figured 
by Colonel James m his well-known Instructions." Both of these are 
open to serious objection. The walls of a house absorb a large quantity 
of heat doling the day time and give it out again during the night, 
while the circulation of air in a verandah is necessarily less free than 
in an open shed. The result is, that a thermometer thus exposed, shews 
a temperature toq^low in the day-time and too high at night. In 1866 
and 1867, Dr. J. C. Bow, at Chunar, instituted a comparison between the 
temperatures shewn by thermometers exposed in a verandah and under 
a thatched shed ; and found that, while in the former poj^tion the mean 
daily range was 12° only, in the latter it was 24° in 1866 ; and in 1867, 
11° in the former and 23° in the latter. Tbiv, half or more than half of 
the daily range was lost in the verandah by the want of fiee exposure. 
The means for the month and the year were nearly the same in the two 
cases ; but while, on an average, the day temperature was 6* too low, 
that of the night was by the eame amount too high. 

On the other hand, the open stand fails to afford sufficient protection 
against radiation, and in most parts of India the effect of this must be 
very great. No comparative observations have hitherto been made in 
Indiia to test its intensity, but it must certainly be far greater than in 
an Bnglish climate ; and Mr. Plummer found that, at Durham, the obser- 
vations of thermometers on a Glaisher stand, shewed a diurnal range of 
temperature from 2 0° to 8*0° greater than others exposed in ft pent-house 
not very dissimilar from the sheds used in India. Moreover, the Olaisher 
stand gaveamean temperature 1*3° too high in August, and 0*4* too low 
in December. There was indeed a difference in the elevation of the 
thermometers which prevents the comparison being quite satisfrotoiy; 
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but there can be little doubt that much of the discrepancy observed was 
attributable to radiation. 

36. Maximum thermometer in air.— -The object of maximum 
thermometers is to register the highest temperature attained by the air 
during the day. This is eflfected by various contrivances. But it will be 
sufficient to describe those most in use. 

37. Rutherford’s maximum. — In Rutherford's (now not much 
used) the mercury, in expanding up the tube, pushes before it a small por- 
celain index, which it leaves at the highest point, when the column has 
reached its limit and contracts on cooling. The lower end of this 
index, or that touching the mercury, shows the reading. Above it is a 
small steel pin which, like the porcelain index, moves freely in the 
tube. 

The thermometer is to be re-set after an observation has been re- 
corded. This may generally be effected by simply placing the instru- 
ment upright (bulb downwards), when the index will drop to the mer- 
curial column. If it does not, it may be dragged down by applying a 
small magnet to the steel pin above it and pulling the latter down by 
the attraction of the magnet. A magnet is furnished with the instru- 
ment for this purpose. The thermometer is then replaced in the hori- 
zontal position. 

38. Negretti and Zambra’s maxirmim . — This instrument differs 
from the above in having no separate index, so that the column marks 
its own maximum. The tube is bent, more or less, just above the bulb ; 
and a slight constriction at the bend causes the mercury column to 
break at this point, when the fluid begins to contract. The column, 
therefore, remains at the highest point. 

This thermometer is set by merely detaching the suspension ring at 
the bulb end, and lowering that end of the instrument towards the 
vertical, or, if more be necessary, by removing it and gently jerking the 
lower end of the mounting on the palm of the hand. 

39. Phillip’s maximum. — This thermometer is constructed with a 
small bubble of air introduced into the column at about 1 J inches from 
the end. When the mercury contracts after reaching its highest point, 
all that portion beyond the air bubble remains, marking the highest 
temperature reached. In the use of this thermometer, it is necessary 
that the direction in §42 should be strictly observed. If the stem is 
horizontal, the elasticity of the air bubble will sometimes drive forward 
the column above it half a degree or more, and derange the reading by 
that amount. 

This instrument also is set by detaching the suspension at the bulb 
end, and gently lowering the instrument towards the vertical. 
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40. Mfptmtaa tlMvaiiniieter in olgedi of tills tiier- 

mometsr is to register ilis bwest temperatare to whiok the ak has cooled 
dariag the adghti It will suffice to describe that form of tho iostra- 
meat in which the flnid is i^irit, and which is in universal use in India* 

41. Rathsfffbx^'s mlnimum.^-This is a spirit thermometer, with 
a horizontal column, and has a small black glass rod (of the form 
of a pin with a head at each end) immersed in the column. The 
spirit adheres to this, so that, if even the thermometer be inverted, 
it will not leave the spirit. Consequently, when the fluid contracts, 
the glass pin is drawn back to the lowest point reached ; but when the 
spirit hzpands with an increase of temperature, the index remains at its 
lowest position, and the spirit passes freely by it. The upper end of He 
index (that furthest from the bulb) indicates the minimum temperature. 
Before the reading of a spirit thermometer is recorded, the upper part 
of the tube, and particularly Hat part covered by the irate ataple which 
fixes it to the scale, should invarifily be examined, to ensure that the 
column is entire and that no drop of spirit has become detached and 
lodged in the upper part of the tube. If such is the case, the read* 
ing must be rejected as untrustworthy, since it is uncertain whether the 
separation took place before or after tbe index reached its position. 

To re^t the thermometer after an observation, bold it in a vertical 
position, bulb upwards, and tbe indox will fall slowly till it reaches the 
upper end of the column. 

42. SuBpension — The above thermometers are to be suspended 
with tbe column nearly horizontal, (the bulb end about half an inch 
lower than the upper end of the scale). 

43. Restoratioii of a broken ooltunn.— ^Spirit thermometers are 
very liable to derangement in travelling, by the separation of the spirit 
column ; which, instead of being continuous, becomes distributed in two 
or three divisions through the upper part of the bore. Sometimes the 
index is shaken out of the spirit and is found fixed at the upper end 
of the bore. And, when the instrument is in use anif not subject to 
conouBsion, it frequently happens that the vapour which fills tbe upper 
part of the tube is condensed in a drop in its upper part (not seldom 
beneath the brass staple that fixes tbe tube) . In order to rectify the 
column, proceed in the following manner : — 

(1.) If the thermometer be provided with a stout attached scale of wood, 
ponwluu, ftc., grasp it in the right hand by the upper end, holding the 
bulb end downwards (and taHng care not to press on the tube, which m^ht 
risk breaking it) . 6l«etoh out the arm above the head, keeping the bulb at 
a distance, and swing the instrument down rapidly towards tbe feet. This 
movement, repeated a few tunts, will generally restore the column. 

n 
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(2.) In the case of a gnm nidu^ion tbemonMtw [^90} wltteli 



Ttgnrea Method of holding thormometor to restoro eolanm. 


no nttMbiMl senkt* Ihe libove 
pneee^ag is ^angeroos, as 
the i^Mnnonieter is likdy to 
1>e flung ont of the piotecting 
tnbe and broken, ^e fol- 
lowing plan is better. Grasp 
the instixunent between the 
bulb and the protecting tnbe 
with the tips of the thumb 
and the fore and middle 
fingers of the right hand, 
and grip the tube in the 
fork of the two fingers. 
Then, holding the left hand, 
palm upwards, hit it smart- 
ly with the base of the 
right hand, repeating the 
blow until the index is dis- 
lodged, and the column re- 
stored. The modg of hold- 
ing the thermometer is 
shown in the accompanying 
figure [Figure 8]. 


44. SykOB* t'-h Qfm ftin This instrument registers both the 

maximum and minimum temperatures in a single tube. The tube is bent 
in the shape of an U, with the limbs vertical, and each limb bears a 
scale. One of the limbb, (we will assume the right,) terminates above in 
a bulb filled with spirit, while the bend of the tnbe and both limbs up 
to a certain height are filled with mercury. A little spirit is introduced 
into the other (or left-hand) limb above the mercury, but the bulb in 
which this limb* terminates contains only vapour. Immersed in the 
spirit column in each limb is a small index, a steel pin with a ligfat 
spring attached, which prevents its moving in the tube by mere gravi- 
tation. By means of a small magnet, it may, however, be moved up 
and down; and, in setting the instrument, both indices ate made to rest 
on the top of the two mercurial columns. When the temperatiue rises, 
the spirit filling the right-hand bulb expands antt pushes the meroniy 
oolumn before it, causing it to rise in the opposite limb. The aoinimom 
index remains in its original position, but the maximum index in the 
left-hand limb is pushed before the advancing mercurial column, and on 
the retreat of the latter u left, marking the highest temperature reached. 
With a ihlUng temperature, the spirit contracts in the right-hand limb. 



■t ^pttvnanrf«p- Vt 

fitltoirod by bbe fuarantnl ooiiia% wliida tiuan driTM tbe aunuaimi iadsx 
beloM it «Oid lesvif it ia»Aiiig the loweet bentpeomtare. 

4& f JT^r***fT!****^ ^ThaciA 4:liai.mfti«afa>wij Iwting in^iWTul. 

fld to teguter the gain or loss of heat by iiifiata<Hit most be Steely exposed 
to the sky withbat oover of any kind. They ate of two kinds, 'vig,, 
a self^f^Btering maximnm thermometw for obtaining the temperature 
acquired when exposed, under constant conditions, to the sun's radialaon ; 
and a self^r^^tering minimu|n for ascertaining the loss of heat by 
radiation to the shy daring the night. 

46. Solar radiation thermometer. — The use of this instrument is 
to give a relative measure of the intensity of the sun's heat. Itsconsists 
of a mercurial maximum thermometer, (the bulb of which, together with 
a portion of the stem, is coated with lamp-black,) enclosed in a larger 
tube, from which the air has been exhausted before being sealed* * 

The lamp-black absorbs the radiation from the sun, as well as that 
which it receives from all objects around, and thus the bulb of the 
thermometer becomes heated. At tiie same time it is giving out its own 
heat to surrounding objects ; and the temperature shown by the thermo- 
meter becomes constant, when thejj|[eat given out in each second of time 
is exactly equal to that which it receives. Any change made in the 
surroundings, for instance, the substitution of grass for bare earth beneath 
the instrument, of a white-washed wall for a naked brick-wall in the 
neighbourhood, or a* wall for a bush, alters the conditions of equilibrium. 
Consequently, in order that the readings at one time may be strictly 
comparable with those at another time— in other words, in order that the 
instrument may show the variations of the sun's radiation and nq other,— 
the surrounding conditions must always be the same. This means that the 
thermometer must always be exposed in the same place, with the same 
objects around, and at the same height above the ground. At Allahabad 
there was a difference of 6° between the readings of two thermometers 
otherwise reading alike, when one was placed over thickly-gtowing grass, 
the other where the grass was somewhat thin, on one and the same lawn. 

The outside of the enclosing tube being exposed to the air, the tem- 
perature of the tube is lowered by its contact, and, as this tube surrounds 
the thermometer, the temperature of the latter is affected in its turn. 
When the sun is shining, the air close to the ground is hotter tiian that at 
a greater height above it. Hence, a further reason that the thermo- 
meter must always be at the same height above the ground. The effect 
of the sun's radiation is indicated by the differenee of the temperature 
shown by the solar thermometer and that of the ur.* 


* In pnstins tbb la tiie ^OfCanoos between the nuidniiim of the radiation thenaonwtar 

and the maaiianai shads tenpeiatiDa 
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* Owing to ciroomotanoes not yet felly ei^hiaed^ tfaefo as fbqimitiy a 
great difference in the readings of solar thermometera of the same pattenij 
amounting to two or three degrees^ and sometimes very mneh more. 
It cannot^ therefore^ be aesipaed that the rea^gs of two thermometers 
are even approximately oomparable with each other, tmless they have 
previously been compared by exposure to the sun, side by side, under 
precisely the same circumstances. 

The vacuum in these thermometers is frequently far from perfect, and 
is variable. The more air there is in the tube, the 
more does it cool the thermometer by convection. 
If, therefore, the outer tube be cracked, however 
slightly air penetrates and the thermometer must be 
rejected as unserviceable. 

47. Stand for sun • thermometer.— Until 
lately it was the practice at most stations in Bengal 
to expose the sun thermometer on two forked sticks, 
one foot above the ground. In this position, how- 
ever, its indications are so greatly influenced by the 
conditioi^ of the small patch of ground immediately 
beneath ^he inillrument, that it has been found 
better to expose it on a stand four feet high, which 
somewhat diminishes the merely local effect. This 
plan has been recommended as the result of some 
experiments made by Mr. Stow in England, The 
stand adopted by the Meteorological Department is 
represented in Figure 9. It differs from that re- 
commended by Mr. Stow chiefly in being provided 
with a cage of sharpened wires, which are very ne- 
cessary in India to prevent crows and other mis- 
I1jraTe9. Snn tliearmometer cluevouslv disposed birds resorting to the stand as a 
perch. 

This stand is introduced only at newly-established stations, and at 
others where, owing either to the destruction of the thermometer, the 
removal of the observatory or other cause, the strict uniformity of the 
observations has been interrupted. Otherwise, it is of more importance 
to obtain observations strictly comparable with those of former years 
than to introduce an improvement in the exposure. 

48. Time of exposura — On a clear day, the sun^s greatest heat is at 
noon, and the highest temperature recorded by the sun thermometer 
occurs shortly afterwards ; since, for a short time, the increase in the 
temperature of the air and of radiating objects around, more than 
counteracts the decrease of direct solar radiation. But the sun ther- 
mometer should be exposed at least from 10 a. M., to 4 p. m anee, if 
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clouds flxc aboutj ike bjgthest radiatioa tem])erator 0 m&y be either earlier 
or later than noon. It abonld always be removed daring the nighty and 
carefully tcip^d clean before it is replaced on the stand next day* 

In the earlier months of the year (Febraary to April) in which hail 
sometimes falls^ the thermometer should be read and removed when a 
storm is imminent* 

49. Oompaxison of sxm thermometers — ^These thermometers 
cannot be sufficiently oompated in the ordinary way^ since their irqdgolar- 
ities are affected by variations in the vacuum of the tube, the extent of the 
lamp-black coating, and probably other causes not inherent to the gradua- 
tion ; a rigorous verification of the thermometer in respect of contact 
temperatures would, therefore, be of little use. The method now adopted 
is to select one instrument as an arbitrary standard, and to reduce the 
readings of all others to the same value, after comparing them by free 
exposure to the sun, side by side, under identical conditions, till thirty or 
forty readings have been recorded. Comparison in the shade is no cri- 
terion ot their difference in the sun. Two thermometers which agree 
well in the shade may differ by 3® or 4® in the sun. 4 , 

60. Grass radiation thermometer. — At night the eart^ and all 
objects on its surface give out 9y radiation towards the sky the heat 
they have received during the day ; and if the sky be clear free from 
clouds, receive but little in return. Being at first warmer than the air, 
they continue to cool down below the temperature of the air, and even- 
tually cool the air itself in contact with them. If any screen, natural 
or artificial, be interposed between any object (thus cooling) and the 
sky, the radiation is arrested, and in part reflected. A cloud, a tree or an 
umbrella thus checks radiation at once. 

The object of tbe grass radiation tbermojneter is to aseertain the 
extent to which such cooling proceeds, and it follows from what has been 
said that it must be freely exposed, away from trees or buildings. It has 
been usual to place it on grass or other closely-growing vegetation, but 
above it and quite unscreened by it. It consists of a minimum thermometer 
without any attached scale, the tube being graduated. To give the 
instrument greater strength, the stem is generally enclosed in a stout 
glass tube [Fig. 8 ] . It is set in the same way as an ordinary minimum ; 
and must be placed horizontally on the grass or, failing this^ on a 
surface of wool, such as a piece of country blanket [§ 61J. 

The enclosing tube is rarely air-tight, and damp air sometime enters 
and deposits dew on the inside, which, if allowed to acoamulate, much 
obscures the readings. In such case the thermometer riiould be taken 
out, the tube wiped out dry, and the thermometer replaced. This should 
be repeated as often as necessary. If the graduation becomes obliterated^ 
it may be easily rendered distinct by the proceeding described in § 52. 
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51. Espo8UZ« and protecttoo^In oonatms, «adi as wnM parts 
of the Pnnjib, lU^ptEtfioSj and tixe Dekhan, where, daring' the hot 
weather, grass will not grow, and where the ground is bare or nearly so, 
perhaps for miles around, no attempt should be made to produoe an arti> 
ficial g^rass snrfisoe by watering, evaporation from ^e watered sur- 
face will affect the temperatnre quite as much probably as radiation. 
In such cases it should be laid on a piece of dark coloured country blanket 
of three or four-fold thickness, nailed on a board, and laid on the 
ground. 

Badiation thermometers are more liable to destruction by birds and 
animals than other kinds of thermometers, but no tereen of any kind 
muti under any eireumaianees be placed over their bulbe. With a little 
care and attention they may be preserved for a long time uninjnred. 
The place where they are exposed should be surrounded by a strong 
fence, and, if birds are very troublesome, a stick, with a few strips of 
rag attached, or a light whirligig a short distance from the instrument, 
will generally* iuttiCe to scare them. 

The g^ass radiation thermometer should be removed during the day 
to a seouflB place. 

62 . ’I^toration of obliterated graduation on tube — ^The 
black pigijH|l|^t with which the graduation on thermometer tubes is ren- 
dered distinoiV 'is sometimes washed out, and the graduation becomes 
difficult to read. It may be restored by rubbing a little common lamp- 
black powder along the tube with the finger, the powder being used 
either dry, or better, slightly moistened. A trial or two will show the 
pressure to be used in rubbing the powder into the engraved marks 
and afterwards wiping off the excess ; which may be done by pressing 
lightly, without removing that in the incisions on the stem. 
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ACTINOMETEE. 

* « 

63. 01:(j60t and pli]lciple*‘-*’A stm thermometer shows the tempem* 
tare attained by exposure to the rays of the san, onder certain definite 
conditions, but it does not show the quantity tf heat received from the 
sun. For this purpose we must resort to the aotinometer. 

The aotinometer is an instrument for measuring the quantity of 
radiation received from the, sun in a certain fixed time, say a minute. 
It consists essentially of a thermometer having a very large hulb, so 
constructed that it will absorb the whole, or nearly the whole, of the 
sun's radiation. When exposed to the full sunshine, it absorbs the 
radiation, but at the same time it is radiating away its own absorbed 
heatj and this the faster, the higher its temperature. The whole 
quantity, therefore, reoeived from the sun in the minute, is that 
which is measured by the expansion of the fluid, pint that which it 
radiates away in the same time. This latter quantity is asoettained by 
observing the expansion of the fluid in the sun and its contraction in 
the shade, alternately, in successive minutes. The cont^tion in the 
shade is the measure of the heat lost in the minute, the expansion 
in the sun is the measure of that which is absorbed in exoett of that 
which is lost. The sum of the two is the whole quantity absorbed in 
the minute. The quantity of heat thus measured is that which falls in 
a minute, on a surface equal to that of the solar shadow cast by theaoti* 
nometer bulb on a flat surface at right angles to the path of the 
incident ray. This heat is absorbed by a constant quantity of fluid. 
If then we know the quantity (i. the mass)* of the fluid, its specific 
heat, and its rise of temperature, the product of these, divided by the 
surface and the time, will give the number of units of heat*, filling 
in the unit of time on an unit of surface. 

64. Actinometers.— A description of Herschel's actinometer will be 
found in the Admiralty Manual of Scientific Enquiry (Art^leteorology), 
that of Pouillet’s Fyrheliometer in Taylor's Scientific Memoirs, volume 
IV, page 45 ) and also in Tyndall's Heat a Mode of Motion, and Balfour 
Stewart's Treatise on Heat, &o. As the instrument best adapted to 
Indian requirements, being cheap, simple and portable, and little liable to 
derangement, Hodgkinson's actinometer is that which I shall select for 
description here, merely preminng that the principle is the same in alL 


• The unit of heat in Engliah meaenree ia the quantUT- of heat that will raiae Ub 
avoirdnpoia of water from CP to If lUixenheit. For Ifre fnrflier eii|laaaition of thia and 
other terms here enqdojed, see Fart n. 
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55. Ho<3g!ldnBim’s actino£Dieter.«~A f^ll disodption of tlno inatra^ 
ment aad iiie method of xuAag it mU be found in the ProoMdings of the 
Boyal Society, volume XV, page 321, and also in the Buloeophioal 
Magazine^ 1867, volume XXXIll, page 304. In form it bean modi 
resemblanoe to a thermometer, with a spherical bulb about one inch in 
diameter. The stem has a very fine bore up to vrithin two inches of the 
top of the scale, where it expands into a wide tube 1^ inch' long, and termi- 
nates above in an ellipsoidal bulb, somewhat wider than the tube. It is 
attached to an ivory scale, the lower end of which is li inch above the 
epherical bulb. The scale of the narrow bore is graduated in millimetres, 
and it is the expansion and contraction in this portion of the stem that is 
the subject of observation. The scale of the wide tube at top is graduated 
as a thermometer, having a centigrade division on one side, a Fahren- 
heit division on the other. In two instruments before me, the zero of 
the millimetre graduation corresponds to 40° Fabr. of the thermometer 
scale; and in one 255mm., in the other 269mm. correspond to a range 
of 5°. The fiuid is alcohol, coloured deep blue (opaque, except in a thin 
film,) with aniline blue or litmus. 

When in use, the spherical bulb is inserted through a lateral opening, 
and adjusted in the axis of a brass tube 2i inches wide and 22 
inches long, blackened inside, and having at each end a glass cover and 
an outer brass cap ; both of which are removable at pleasure. The stem 
of the aotinometer above the bulb is clasped by a split cork, which closes 
the lateral opening in the brass tube. This tube is movable about a 
horizontal axis fitted with a brass pin ; which, together, allow of a free 
movement in altitude and azimuth. The pin works in a socket, which, 
when the instrument is in use, may be screwed into the top of a stafl* of con- 
venient height, which, being driven into the ground, serves as a support. 

66, Use of the actinometer. — Thus arranged, the tube is pointed 
to the sun; and, the brass caps being removed, it is adjusted in this position, 
by the foreshortening of the shadow, or by the shadow of the bulb and 
tube thrown on any light-coloured surface at the lower end of the tube. 
The instrument may be used either with or without the glass cap. But, 
aa this cap ||op8 a considerable portion of the sun's heat, the difierence 
of the readings with and without the cap must be ascertained by repeat- 
ed comparison under both conditions, with a second instrument exposed 
at the same time without its glass. Comparing the two setf of re- 
mits, a factor is obtained, which, multiplied into the “ glass-on" observa- 
tions, gives their equivalent value in ** glaes-ofC " observations. A factor 
must thus be found for each individual glass used, and each g^ass mast 
be marked to fisoiUtate identification. 

The first step is to expose the actinometer until it has acquired a 
convenient wmrkmg temperature. What this is, can be Moertained only 
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by fficperienoe. Itttdeteminedl^thefmditioffttliatthAtciqMituitonof ih« 
oolamn during th« minute of esqiosuYa to the ran riionld be about eijual to 
ite fall during tbe minute of shaded exposure. But Idr. Henessey^O experi- 
enoe in India* is to thi^ effeot that it is impossible to oontintie a series of 
obserrations for any lengthened period (as^ aayj twojbonrs) witiiotit intro* 
duoing breaks of several minutes in its continuity^ since '' this acyostment 
becomes changed by any considerable alteration in the radiation/** 

Supposing that a proper working temperature has been found, this 
temperature is noted, and then all the fluid in tbe wide part of the column 
is thrown off into the upper ellipsoidal bulb. In the introments before 
me, the top of the narrow column corresponds in one ease to the scale 
temperature of 45*6° in the other to that of 45*4**. If then i be the 
temperature read before throwing off the upper part of the oolamn, i — 45*6° 
in the one case and t - 45*4° in the other, must be added to the apparent 
temperature of the subsequent readingfs, to give the real temperature. It 
is required to know this, because the ratio of expansion of the fluid 
(alcohol) is different at different temperatures. 

There should be two observers, one to give the time from a chrono- 
meter, or watch showing seconds, and to record the readings ; the other to 
read and work the actinometcr. To begin with, having brought tbe in- 
strument to a convenient working temperature and thrown off, and 
having allowed the residual columu to contract through about oue-half 
of tbe scale, turn the tube to an unclouded part of tbe sky, and at the even 
quarter minute, uncap it, taking the reading at the same instant. This 
must be done quickly, as the column is in motion, and its position must 
be read by estimation to the tenth of a millimetre. After a minute's 
exposure, the observer with the chronometer calls “time." At the 
same instant the actinometer column is iiOad off. The tube is 
then turned to the sun. Being duly adjusted by moans, of its shadow, 
the observer waits till a quarter of a minute has elapsed, “ time " is then 
called, the instrument read off quickly, and the sun exposure continues 
for one minute, when “ time " is again called, the actinometer again read 
off and turned away for the shade observation. A complete observation 
consists of two sbade observations and the intervening ‘ sttn.* Bat in 
practice it is foond better to combine these, in groups of 3, 4 or 5 * sun * 
observations, and of the initial final and intervening * shade * observations, 
and to take the mean of each. As already explained, the mean fall in 
the shade added to the mean rise in the sun, is the measure of the mean 
quantity of heat absorbed. 

57- Reduction. — But in what terms? It is, of course, desirable, that 
the observations should be reduced to units of heat per unit qf (the 


• FtoeMdings oC ihe fiopJ SodtAy, voIiiiim XIX, p. SSfi. 
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Moood), per aait of sorlMe (the sqaere foot). ISiu^ however, is not at 
present praotioshle, ^oe prolonged and elaborate experimenteue required 
to obtain, the oonstants of each a sredaotion. For the preset we mast 
eontent onrselTee with a reduction to the indieaUone of a standard instra- 
ment, (that at SLew qbservatory) merely eorreoting the obser^tions for 
''gla8s>on " temperature, and index difference. The method of obtaining 
the first has been already noticed : the reduction for temperature has 
-been usually made by Kopp's table of the expansion of alcohol at different 
temperatures, given in Omelin's Chemistry. This temperature correction 
is iq)plied first of all, and afterwards that for " glass>6n/* lastly the index 
correction is to be applied ; to obtain which, the instrument used must 
have been coiepared either directly or indirectly with the Kew standard. 

The altitude of the sun may be observed at the time of the observa- 
tion, or may be afterwards found by calculation, the time and latitude 
being -known. 
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HYGEOMfiTEB. 

68. 01:jeot of the Observations.'— Eveiy one is familiar wtdi the 
fact that, in some states of the atmosphere, a piece o^ wet doth, hangttp 
in a shady place, will dry quickly | and that sometimes, as in the Upper 
Provinces in April and May, the air is so dry that the covers of books 
and nibs of quill pens carl up, farniture cracks and opens at the joints, 
&o., owing to the evaporation of the small quantity of moisture that 
these articles usually hold absorbed. On the other hand, during the 
rains in Eastern Bengal, on the west coasts of India and Burma, fto., it is 
almost impossible to keep books, clothes, &c., from becoming damp and 
mouldy. These differences depend on what is termed the humidity of 
the air, that is to say, on the quantity of vapour it contains. In the 
former condition the air is said to be dry, in the latter very moist. The 
object of the hygrometer is to ascertain the quantity of vapour actually 
present in it. 

59. Absolute and relative humidity, saturation and dew 
point.— The quantity of vapour which can exist in a given space de> 
pends on the temperature, and is appreciably the same whether air is 
present or absent. It is the greater the higher the temperature, but 
rises in a much more rapid ratio. It is but rarely that the air contains 
this maximum quantity, except in cloud or fog, and it is then said to be 
tafuraied, whatever may be the temperature. If the air is below satura* 
tion, the quantity of vapour in it is expressed as a percentage of that 
required to saturate it at the actual temperature. This percentage is 
called its relative humidity, and it is upon thuMratio that what we term 
its dryness or dampness chiefly depends ; for the same quantity of vapour 
that would saturate the air or represent 100 per cent, of humidity at a 
temperature of 60°, would represent only 30 per cent, of saturation 
(a very dry atmosphere) at a temperature of 86°. 

The absolute quantity of vapour present in the air may be expressed 
either by the number of grains in each cubic foot, or by the temperature 
at which it would just suffice to saturate it. This latter is termed the 
de» point, because, if a mass of air is gradually cooled down, it begins to 
deposit some of its vapour either as a dew or fog as soon as it reaches 
that temperature. Thus, in the case above given, the temperature 
of the air bmng 86° and its relative humidiiy 30, the dew point will b6 
50”. A third and still more common mode of expressing the quantily of 
vapour in the air is in terms of its tension or the elastic pressure that it 
exercises, measured in the same way as the pressure of the air, i, A, baro* 
metrically. is termed the vapour tension, pressure or ela^iei^. 
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It has been asoertained 6a|>erimentat]jr> bjr iatirnda^ing a few dn>i>8 of 
water into tbe ToitioeliiaA vacunm of a batometeri and tneeanring the 
depreesion it produces at different temparatotes. The latest and most 
trustworthy tables of vapour tension are those based on Begnatiit^Bdeter* 
minations. Such a table^ computed for use in India from Begnault’s 
data^ is given in the accompanying collection of tables [Table III ]. 

^60. 8 i ygrooaeterai~T^ instrumenla chiefly need for measuring the 
vapour in the air are Danielles and Eegnault^s hygrometers^ and Mason's 
bygfrometer^ also called the psychrometer. There are others^ such 
as Be Saussure's hair hygrometer; and the drying tube« the ob- 
ject of which last is to extract the vapour from a measured volume of air 
and to weigh it ; but the former is not used in India^ and the latter is too 
tedious in use for ordinary meteorological purposes. They are both de- 
scribed iu Ganot's and Deschanel's physical handbooks. 

61 . Daniell’s hygrometer. — ^Tbe object of this instrument is to 
show the temperature of the dew point by cooling down the air in con- 
tact with it till dew is deposited. It consists of two glass 
bulbs^ (one of black glass), connected by a large tube bent twice at 
right angles. The limb above the black glass bulb is longer than 
the other, and contains a small thermometer to show the temperature 
of the 4aid (ether) which the bulb contains. The colourless glass bulb 
is covered with a piece of muslin. In constructing the instrument, 
tiie ether which it contains has been brought to- the boiling point to 
drive out the air, aUd the tube has then been hermetically sealed. In 
order to take a dew point observation, all the ether is passed into the 
black bulb, and the instrument is then placed on its stand. The mus- 
lin-covered bulb is next moistened with a few drops of ether, which 
rapidly evaporates, cooling down the bulb and condensing the ether 
vapour within it. This causes more vapour to be given off from the 
black bulb, which in its turn is cooled down ; and, by repeating the 
prooass, the^ temperature of the latter is lowered, until a ring of dew 
appears on the black surface of the bulb. At the instant that this is 
seen, the thermometer within is rapidly read off to the nearest tenth of 
a degreQ. The instrument is then allowed to stand and to absorb heat 
from the atmosphere and from objects around. At the instant that the 
dew rihg disappears, the internal thermometer is again rapidly read off, 
and the mesn of the two readings gives approximately tbe dew point. 
To obtain it accurately, the experiment should be slowly repeated. 

62 . Preoautioixs.— Iu observing with Baniell's, and also with Beg- 
nault's hygrometer, great care must be taken to avoid breathing on the 
instrument, or to allow the hand or face to approach it so nearly as to 
bring it within the influence of the evaporation from the ririn. The air 
arou^ dhould be still ; sq that olwervations are best made in a verandah 
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or room ooBunuiiio^tiaff fiiedy witii I2ie o^toido ait;, Imt vitlioat any 
strong dnuighi The vt not adapted naa in reiy dry 

oUmatea Colonel Sykes in tihe Dekhan and Dtr. Forbes Watson in 
pdtina botb failed to obtain Ike dew point of the diy atmo^>bere tfaera 
prevalent in the hot welter. For snoh climates, Regnault^s bygfometer 
is required. 

63. BegnaoH’s hygrometer.'— The principle of this instrament is 

so far identical with that of Daniell’s, that it consists in artificially ooofing 
down a polished surface in contact with the air, by the evaporation of 
ether, until the temperature of the dew point is reached. But the means 
employed 'are more rapid and powerful, and a lower temperature can be 
readily produced. The instrument is, therefore, well fitted for nee in very 
dry dimates. ^ 

In its present form, as constructed by Casella, it consists of a thin 
metal cajMSule of the form of a large thimble, having a highly polished 
silver surface, and closed by a cork or stopper. Through this stopper 
passes the stem of a thermometer, the bulb of which is immersed in the 
ether with which the capsule is rather more than half-filled. A small 
metal tube passes down inside the capsule, and opens close to the bottom. 
To its upper end is attached a piece of India-riihber tubing, with a month 
piece, through which air is gently blown and made to bubble up through 
the ether. The current of air compels the rapid evaporation of the ether; 
the vapour of which, with the air, passes out of the vessd through 
another tube, the orifice of which is immediately below the stopper. By 
this means, the temperature of the ether is very -rapidly reduced; and 
since the evaporation goes on from the very bottom of the fluid, and the 
whole mass is stirred np by the passage of the air bubbles, the cooling is 
equal throughout ; the capsule is cooled at tba same time ; and, as soon 
as the dew point is reached, its highly polished surface is rendered dull 
by the deposited dew. The thermometer is then read off rapidly. The 
first observatioD wiU probably give only an approximate reading, since the 
thermometer falls very quickly ; a second and third experiment made 
more slowly, will give it accurately to the tenth of a degree. 

So rapid is the action of this instrument, that in some* observations 
made by the author at Secunderabad, at a temperature of 93° and with 
a dew point of 51°, representing a relative humidity of S4, six observa- 
tions were made in a space of six minutes, and at Bellaiy, at a tempera- 
ture of and a dew point of 47*8 (equal to a relative humidity cf 1^, 
five obswvations were made m the^spaqe of tmi minutes. 

64. Mhson'B hye^rcnnetar or Aiigiist’s pBycl»cimetcr.---^e 
instruments above described have the advajitageot detenxiinlsgthe quan- 
tity of vapour in the air by 4iN<>t methods. But tiiey are not adapted finr 
general nse ; bemg expenw^j and reqni;ing abo some little ddUin mani- 
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pnlataon. Mason^s hfgrottieter gives an indireet indication <mlx> bnt its 
use is simple, and, being self-acting, an obsemtion oonsistB simply in 
mdiog a pair of thermometers. 

It oonaists of two thermometers, one of which shows the temperatnre 
of the air, the other the temperatnre of an evaporating surface. This 
latter has a piece of muslin tied closely over the bulb and kept constantly 
wet by a handle of cotton threads, which dip into a small vessel of water. 
The water is sucked up by the thread in the same way as oil is sucked 
up by a lamp>wick, and, spreading through the muslin, evaporates from 
the surface of the latter, with greater or less rapidity, according as the air 
is relatively dry or moist. 

66. I^ciple of wet bulb. — Most persons are acquainted with the 
action of a wetted tatty in cooling the air that passes through it, and 
also with the common mode of cooling water by hanging a vessel of it 
surrounded by a wet cloth or damp straw in a shady place, exposed to a 
hot dry wind; or, what amounts to the same thing, in a vessel of porous 
earthenware, the outside of which is kept constantly wet by the water 
soaking through from within. In all these cases, coolness is produced 
by the evaporation of the water ; and the faster the water evaporates, the 
greater is the cold produced. Thus it is with the wet bulb of the bygro< 
meter ; it is cooled by evaporation, and the temperature falls the lower, the 
more rapid the evaporation. The dry bulb thermometer shews the actual 
temperature of the air ; and the difference of the readings of the diy and 
the wet bulb increases with the rate of evaporation, and this again 
increases with the dryness of the air. It does not, however, increase in 
the tame ratio at different temperatures, nor is the wet bulb ever cooled 
down to the temperature of the dew point. 

In computing the dew point from the depression of the wet bulb, it 
is assumed that the air around the bulb gives up heat sufficient to eva- 
porate the additional quantity of water requisite to saturate it ; and that, 
this atmosphere being constantly renewed, the wet bulb is kept at the 
temperature to which it is thus depressed. 

66> Precautions.— It follows from the above that the air around the 
wet bulb must not stagnate. A gentle current should at all times pass 
across the bulb ; and this conclusion from theory is borne out by ob- 
servation. In a still atmosphere, as, e. y., in a room, the wet bulb gives 
a reading higher than that supposed by the theory, and the humidity 
caloulated from such an observation is too high. In the thermometer 
shed, the conditions are, in general, those required for good observation ; 
but, if the air u quite calm, tl^ wet bulb should be fanned by a hand 
ponkha before the reading is taken. Under any cucumstances, the sling 
thfiimometer, used as described in §33, gives a good result. 
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Distilled water or c|leaa raui«water oxily shored be need for moisteiv* 
ing the bulb. Biver, tank, aad spring-water contam salts wlwdi^ on the 
evaporation of the water, are left encrusting the bulb and forming a 
stony deposit, which destroys its sensitiveness. In most parts of India, 
a supply of rain-water is easily procured and stored for use. In Sind and 
the drier parts of B&jputduaand the Pnnjdb,, where no other than river or 
well-water is procurable, a supply of water should be well boiled and then 
allowed to stand before being used ; and the bulb of the thermometer 
must be frequently examined and cleaned by the use of acid and careful 
scraping with a thorp pen-bnife ; but this requires great care. Observations 
made with an encrusted bulb are only misleading. 

A small bottle with a narrow neck (to prevent useless evaporation) is 
the best form of reservoir. Keep it always full or nearly so. 

Place the bottle with the neck a little on one side of the thermometer 
and about half an inch helow it. [ See Plate I. ] 

The bulb must always be well wetted. The muslin and thread must 
be washed at least once a week, and removed and renewed once or twice 
a month. Car/' must be taken that neither the muslin nor thread is 
greasy, but that they absorb water freely. If, in dry weather, the wet and 
dry bulbs give the same or nearly the same reading, the former is not 
properly wetted. 

The muslin must be thin and fit closely to the bulb, and the wick 
that supplies it with* water must be sufficiently thick to supply it freely. 
A strip of muslin, loosely twisted, is a good substitute for the wick. 

67. WBen the wet bulb fii^ezes. — At bill stations in the winter 
time, the wet bulb not infrequently falls below the freezing point. When 
this is the case, the water in the supply wick is frozen, and the bulb soon 
dries. It is then necessary to dip the bulb in 'Water and to allow a film 
of ice to form half an hour before each observation is taken. After being 
dipped, the first film should be allowed to freeze, and a second dipping 
will produce a film of ice thick enough to last till the time for observing 
the depression. 

In reading the hygrometer, the same precautions are to be observed 
as in the case of the thermometer. [See §28.] 

68. Computation of vapour tension and the dew point. — 
Two formulae, both based on the assumption specified in §65, are in use 
for this purpose. 

66. Apjohn's formula. — ^That most frequently used in England 
was originally proposed by Dr. Apjohn, after whom it is called, and is as 
follows 

{a) F=f-L-^ or 

(i) 
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whan totita7apourteiinoii«<;1^d«w{M>iBt;/'tlutofaatmted 
▼sponr at tetnpentare ^ < the dbae^rasd tompenttare of tbe mod f 
that of the wet bulb tbeimometer; and d the be%ht of the barometer 
(reduced for temperature) at ^ time ' of ^dit^. Hm formula (a) ia 
to be used if <' ie above 68®, and formula (i) if below it. The value of f 
is found in a table of vappur tension^.of which |legmmdi's and those 
based on his determinations are the most accurate [Table III] . When 9 
has been computed^ the i(une table ta referred to, and the temperatuie at 
which 9 is the tension of saturated vapour is that of the dew point. 

TO. Au^fodt’s formula. — The other formula is that proposed by 

August, the constant values of which have been since correct^ by the 

resnlts of Begnanlt’s determinations*. In its abridged and simplified 

form, omitting certain terms which affect the result but slightly, and 

adapted to Fahrenheit temperatnres, it is as follows 

ro A 

■* ✓ 1180 -(' " 

for all tcei-duld temperatures above the freezing point, and for those 
below it— 

- 048M^> , 

liiO 2—e " 

Tables calculated by this formula for the barometric pressure 1 =29-7 
inches will be found in Guyot's Meteorological and Physical Tables 
published by the Smithsonian Institute at Washington; and Tables 
adapted to the mean latitude of 22° and the mean barometric pressures 
29'7, 27’7, 26’8, and 2S'4t are given in the collertion of Tables which 
accompany this haiyl-book [Tables lY, VI, Ylll and X]. These may 
be used for stations at all elevations up to 8,000 feet ^thout serious 
error. 

71, Olaisher’s fb>ctors. — Mr. J. Glaisher has endeavoured to save 
observers some of the trouble of computation, by determining empirically 
certain factors, which, multiplied into the difference of the wet and dry bulb 
thermometers, Ufill give the diffemnee between the temperature of the 
air and that of the dew point. The result is approximately correct for 
high and moderate humidities, and for stations at and near the level of 
the sea ; but the factors cannot be need for elevated stations, since they take 
no account of variations of pressure. 

73. Comparison of »^ifferent methods.— The results afforded by 
the above three methods agree only approximately, and it has long bedU 
a desideratum to compare them severally with the vapour tension of 
the dew point given by direct observation with Daniell'a or Regnault's 
hygrometer. Borne observations made with that view by the author 

* For Uie national dey^opment of this formula the reader may refer to the translation 
of Begnault^a paper in Tajlor’a Bdentidc 'Memoir«» VoL in, or to the original in the 
O^im JlMtu for April 1845* * 
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at Secunderabad^ Bellarj, Coimbatoorj and Trichinopoly in April 1875 
seem to shew that August's formula^ as given above, is the most trust- 
worthy. The observations were made in the thermometer sheds at the 
stations mentioned, where therefore the wind could act on the psych ro- 
meter. The temperatures varied from 92* to 97* in the shade, the dew 
points from 46*5 to 54*2, and the relative humidities from 18 to 26. The 
mean of 10 sets of observations computed by Apjohn's formula gave a 
mean error of 4- 4*8®, Glaisher's factors one of +3* 4®, and August's 
formula one of only. The three methods require further testing, 
but meanwhile August's formula appears to give the best results. 

73. Oomputation of relative humidity. — The vapour tension 

at the dew point having been ascertained as above, the relative humidity 
is computed by the formula H = ; wherein, F is the vapour tension 

at the dew point, and F that of saturation at the temperature shewn by 
the dry bulb thermometer. 

When a table of vapour tensions has been computed for any station 
for the required lange of readings of the dry and wet bulbs, a table 
of humidities ib easily calculated therefrom for the same mean pressure. 
[ See Tables V, VII, IX and XI. ] 

74. Self-registering psychrometers.— Self-registering maximum 
and minimum thermometers may be fitted up as wet bulbs to record 
the highest and lowest temperature of evaporation during the day. 
The latter is an important adjunct to the record, as the lowest evaporation 
temperature, as a rule, coincides nearly with the lowest reading of the dry 
bulb and also with the time of maximum humidity of the day. The maxi- 
mum wet bulb is, however, of little use, as, iu the drv climate of Upper 
India, the highest temperature of evaporation frequently falls some time 
in the morning or evening, and rarely at the samp time as the maximum 
of air temperature, 

76. Ctorrections of instruments-— The corrections of the thermo- 
meters employed as hygrometers are to be applied to their readings 
before the latter are used to compute the humidity, &c. Both ther- 
mometers aie to be read to the nearest tenth of a degree; and in using 
tables of vapour tension and humidity, values for fractions of a degree 
are to be obtained by interpolation, as described in the directions prefixed 
to the Tables. 
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EAIN-GAUGE. 

7& Object and principle. — object of tbe rt^gaage is to show 
the qaantity of rain that falls. This is expressed in inches and decimal 
parts of an inch ; the meaning being that, if the rain were to fall on a 
level sarfisce which does not absorb it, and fix>m which it oannot mn off 
or evaporate, it would form a sheet of water so many inches or parts of 
an inch in depth. ' 

77. Oonstruction. — The instrument consists essentially of a funnel 
with a square or round mouth, and a receiving vessel. The quantity of 
rain received is determined by the area of the mouth of the funnel} and 
this area, if the rim of the funnel is round, is equal to the square of 
half its diameter multiplied by 3‘1416. Thus a circular funnel, 4 inches 
in diameter, has a receiving area (|)*x3'1416e= 12*5664 square inches. 
One six inches in diameter (§)<x 3*1416=28*2744 square inches, &c. 
Any change in the form of the opening, (such as may be produced 
by a blow or a squeeze,) diminishes its area, and the gauge will no 
longer register truly, and must be rejected. To provide against any 
accident of this kind, the rim of the funnel is generally strengthened 
by a stout brass ring. 

The reservoir is either a large bottle, or a vessel'of sheet zinc or copper, 
or tin plate ; but this last is objectionable, being liable to rust. The water 
received is measured either in a graduated glass measure, or by means of 
a dip stick ; or a light graduated rod, carried by a float which rises as 
the water accumulates. Some gauges are provided with certain mecha> 
nical arrangements for recording the rainfall on a dial, but these need 
'not be described here. 

Those with a graduated glass measure are all alike in the essentials 
of their construction, differing only in shape, dimensions and certain 
other details ; and bear the different names of their inventors, as Symons^ 
gauge, Glaisher’s gauge, &c. The float gauge is generally known as 
Fleming’s gauge. It will be necessary to notice those only that are in 
common use in India. ’ 

78. SyiXKNllS* gailg8.-»This is the most convenient and trustworthy 
form of gau|^, and is now used exclusively throughout Bengal and in some 
other provinces. It is a small cylindrical gauge, five inches in diameter 
and fourteen inches high. The water is received in a large glass bottle, 
and it is measured in a cylindrical glass, holding a quantity which re* 
presents an inch (or half-inch) of rainfall when filled up to a certain fixed 
mark. The space below is graduated in tenths and hundredths of an inch. 



The gonge, ae made in En^nd, ia intended to stand on the groand, 
or to have the bottom boned to the ^pth of two or 
three indies. In Bengal it is famished with a foot 
of the form shewn in the€gate, (Figore lOj) which 
g^ves it a firm hold in the groond and preserreB 
it from the danger of being blown over. It is to 
be buried to the line A B. 

To measure the raioj lift the inner receiver and 
pour the rain cautiously, (so as to spill none) 
into the measuring glass, placed on a large empty 
dish. The glass will hold one inch. If more 
than one inch have &llen, the glass must be filled 
exactly to the one- inch mark, then emptied and re> 
filled, until all the rain collected has been measured. 

The pouring requires some care, and should be done 
over a large dish to catch any that may accident- 

ally be spilled. The receiver (if of metal) should have a small lip or 
spout to fociPtate pouring. The measure glass belonging to a rain-gauge 
m graduated for a receiving surface of definite dimensions, and cannot be 
used for a gauge of difierent diameter without a special calculation. A 
glass graduated for use with a 5 -inch gauge may be used for any gauge 
of that diameter, but dot for a 4-inoh nor an 8-inch gauge. On an 
emergency, rainfall may, of course, be measured in any graduated ghuo, 
the exact capacity of which is known ; but every reading in' a register 
so kept must be reduced by calculation, the data for which are, — the 
diameter of the gauge funnel, its form whether round or square, and the 
value of the graduation either in cubic inches or fluid ounces. The 
latter may he converted into cubic inches by multiplying by 1*733, and 
this product divided by 3*1416 times the square of half the diameter of 
the funnel in inches, if the funnel be round, will gpve the depth of the 
rainfall. This rule may be useful at stations where a broken measure 
glass is not easily replaced without delay, since an ordinary apothecary^s 
fluid measure glass can generally be procured for temporary use. 

79. Glai^er’s gauge.— This is similar to Symons' gAuge, but is 
larger, viz., S-inches diameter. It appears from the comparative experi- 
ments made at Caine by a committee of the British Association, that 
this presents no advantage in point of accuracy over the smaller gauge. 
The spout at the base of the collecting funnel is bent, whereas that of 
Symon's gauge is straight ; but this is rather a disadvantage, as it is 
more liable to become choked by the accumulation of dust, fto. 

80. Fleming’s gauge. — ^The receiver of this gauge is long and nar- 
row, and contains a float (nearl / as broad as the receiver,) carrying a light 
brass or wooden rod, which rises os the rain accumulates ; pasfflng through 
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a perforated bar across the moutli of the funneL This bar serves as an 
index^ and showSi by its intersection with the rodj the quantity of 
rainwater in the receiver. The float requires a certain quantity of water 
(variable in different gauges) to float it, and bring it to the zero mark ; 
and this quantity ought always to be kept in the gauge^ a matter requir- 
ing some attention during dry weather. Failing this, the quantity 
required for flotation must he ascertained and added to the quantity read 
off. Should the rain be too small in quantity to bring the rod to the 
zero pointy it cannot be accurately recorded. Tbisgauge^ therefore^ in the 
hands of unskilled and inattentive persons^ (and they are many^) is likely to 
give results always in defect of the truth, and such is found to be the 
case in practice. 

The gauge is open to many other objections. If the float is dented 
or otherwise altered in form, or -if any part has to be resoldered, the 
quantity of water required for its floatation is altered, and this is rarely if 
ever attended to. As this gauge, however, is still extensively used, atten- 
tion is drawn to the following precautions 

I. — Either enough water must be kept constantly in the receiver 

to retain the gauge at zero, (a troublesome matter in 
hot weather), or the gauge must be kept quite empty, 
and so much added to each reading as is required mere- 
ly to bring the gauge rod to zero.*^ 

II. — The gauge, being long, is liable to be blown over. It must 

therefore bo placed in a wooden’ stand which is firmly 
bedded in the ground ; or a metal cylinder or long wood- 
en box of such size as to hold the receiver must be 
buried in the ground, and the receiver placed therein. 
In this case, the mouth of the funnel should be not less 
than one foot above the surface of the ground, to pre- 
vent dirt being blown or washed into it, 

III. — In very heavy rains, as the cylinder wiU hold no more than 

six inches, the rain should be measured and the gauge 
emptied every three hours (or less), according to the 
quantity of the fall. 

IV. — The gauge must be emptied after each observation, with 

due regard to the provision specified in I. 

V.— The funnel which carries the index bar must be truly ad- 
jus ted^ and pressed home on the top of the receiver. 
This should be attended to before the reading is taken. 


ft This OAU be found by a fiimple experiment. Four water into the empty receiver till 
tbo gauge is brought to zero. Four it out again into an empty glass. Then, having poured 
a eeoond portion of water into the receiver, and again brought the gauge to zero^ return the 
first quantity into the receiver, and the gauge will shew the quantity it contained. 
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VI.-<-SoiAetime8 the float does not rise freelyi but either sticks 
in the receiver or is detained by the fiiction of the rod 
against the index ban Before taking the reading the 
float rod should be lifted with the Anger and thumb and 
then allowed to fall freely and adjust itself to the point 
of free flotation* 

81. Site for rain-gauge. — This is a matter requiring some judgment. 
First the gauge should always be on the ground^ and not on a building of 
any kind \ unless more than one gauge are registered, and it is especially 
required to know the quantity collected at a certain elevation. This is 
always less than on the ground, and the variation is especially rapid 
within a few feet of the ground. In the experiments made at Caine, 
under the superintendence of a committee of the British Association, 
in the years 1863 to 1867, with gauges at different elevations, it was 
found that a gauge with its mouth on the level of the ground gave, on 
the average of the 4i years, 6*7 per cent, more than one with the mouth 
one foot above the ground, and a gauge at the height of 20 feet gave 
nearly 5*7 pe* cent, less than the latter. It is, therefore, necessary, in 
order that the results may be comparable, that the same elevation should 
be universally adopted. That recommended, and now generally adopted, 
is that the mouth of the gauge be one foot above the ground level. 
The common practice* of setting the gauge on a pillar of brick-work 
is a violation of the rule, and should be abandoned. 

%nd . — The gauge mftst be as far as possible from trees, buildings, 
and all objects that dominate it ; both that it may receive its full quota of 
rainfall with the wind from any quarter, and also that it may not receive 
droppings from trees, &c., when wind accompanies the rain. 
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WIND.VANE -AND ANEM(^METEK. 

82, Construction of wind-vane. — ^A wind- vane, which shows the 
direction only of the wind, scarcely needs detailed description. The 
ordinary form is a balanced lever ; one end of which exposes a broad 
surface to the wind, while the other is narrow, and serves to point the 
direction yr<w« which the wind blows, and therefore that by which the 
wind is designated. In ordinary wind-vanes, the vane alone revolves, 
and the vane rod bears a fixed cross immediately below the vane, the 
arms of which indicate the four cardinal points.^ Sy comparing the 
pointer of the vane with these, its direction is estimated with ease and 
with sufiEicient exactness. 

83. Oompass notation.— -The notation universally adopted for 
registering wind directions is that of the mariner^s compass, or numbers 
from 1 to S2, corresponding to the 32 compass points. Registration 
in degrees of are is resorted to only to express the mean or resultant 
direction of a large mass of observations. 

The following are the names of sixteen compass points with their 
respective letter symbols and numbers. The intermediate points, north 
by east, north-east by north, &c., are not required iu general for wind 
registration 


North . 


• 

• 

• 


N. 

82 

North North-East 


• 

« 



N. N. E. 

2 

North-East 


• 

• 



N. E. 

4' 

East North-East 


• 

• 

• 


E. N. E. 

6 

East . \ 


• 

• 

• 


B. 

8 

East South-East 


• 


• 


E> S. E> 

10 

South-East 


• 

• 

• 


S. E. 

12 

South South-East 


• 

• 

• 


S« S> E. 

14 

South 


• 

• 

• 


S. ' 

16 

South South-West 


• 

• 

a 


s. s. w. 

18 . 

South-West . 



« 

• 


s.w. 

20 

West South-West 


• 

• 

• 


w. s. w. 

22 

West 


• 

• 

• 


w. 

24 

West North-West 


• 

• 

• 


W. N. W. 

26 

North-West . 


• 

• 

• 


N. W. 

28 

North North-West 


A 

• 

• 

a 

N. N. W. 

80 

Calm 

• 

• 

# 


« 

0. 



84. Oalms.— If there is insufficient wind to move the wind-vane, 
the position of the vane is not to be recorded ; but, in Ueu thereof, the 
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letter C, indioating a calm. The anemometer will alao allow whether 
a wind diteetion or a calm should be entered on the register. If the 
cups are motionlessj or only moving slowly at intervals, with intervene 
ing pauses, a calm should be recorded. 

85. Dial VBiaes.— Tho wind-vanes, supplied to some of the meteoro- 
logical stations, are made with the vane firmly keyed to the vane rod, 
which is so suspended as to revolve with the vane ; and, passing through 
the roof (of the house on which it is fixed) to the room below, shows 
the direction of the vane on a fixed dial, by a pointer keyed on the rod, 
and exactly parallel with the pointer of the vane above. The advantage 
of this forn^ is, that it may be read at night as accurately and conve- 
niently as by day. 

86. Choice of site and fixing.— In selecting a place for the wind- 
vane, the following points must be attended to 

1. The place selected must be as open as possible, and there must 
be no object loftier than the wind-vane for a long distance (as far as 
possible), around. Large trees and buildings in the neigbbourheod are 
always objectionable. Even if not lofty enough to screen the vane, 
when the wind blows from their direction, they nevertheless serve to 
cause eddies, such as may frequently be noticed in streets, and among 
buildings, which act on the vane from a direction different from that of 
the general current. 

2. The vane must be fixed on the highest accessible point. If on 
a building, it should be fixed on the highest point of the building and 
at least four feet above it. It must, however, be easily accessible for the 
purpose of oiling, &c. 

3. Its cardinal points must be set by compass, (and not by guess,) to 
true, (not magnetic) north. The declination of the oompass (or differ- 
ence between magnetic and true north) is very ’ small in any part of 
India, not exceeding 2% and magnetic north is east of true no^. This 
variation, small as it is, must not be disregarded ; for it must be home in 
mind, as an universal law, that all errors which are constant in direction, 
however small and however roughly approximate the observations into 
which they enter, are reproduced to their full and ^true amount when the 
average of a very large number of observations is taken. 

87. Beaufort’s scale of 'wind-force. — In the absence of any 
instrument for registering the pressure or velocity of the wind, this, after 
some practice, may be estimated in such - a manner as to give a useful 
record, and expressed in the scale of numbers proposed by Admiral Beau- 


fort. These for stations on land are as follow 

Oalm . .. .. .. . .0 

Light wind ........ 1 

Moderate 2 
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•• ••• • • ■ *3 

Strong 4 

Hoftvy 

Violent (hurricane) 6 

88. Presam^ gauges ajxd aji6mometert.*-T^ are two classes 
of instruments in dommon use ; one intended to show the pi^essure of the 
wind on a surface of constant area ; the other designed to show the rate 
of its movement^ or rather the actual distance travelled by it. 

The former class comprise such instruments as Lind's and Osier's 
wind-gauges ; the latter such as Whewell's, Robinson's^ Casella's and 
Beckley's anemometers. Each of these will be briefly described. 

89. Lind's wind-gauge. — This consists of a glass tube bent in the 
form of the letter U, and partly filled with water. Both limbs are open 
above^ and one of them is bent round at top into a horizontal position^ 
so that the opening may face the wind. This open end is sometimes fur- 
nished with a trumpet-shaped head with a view to enlarge the area of the 
opening on which the wind acts. The tube is attached to a broad vane 
and poised on a pivot, so that the opening is constantly presented to the 
wind. The pressure of the wind on the air which fills the upper part of 
the tube, between the opening and the water, is transmitted to the 
water, which is therefore depressed in the proximal limb and raised in 
the distal limb, and the difference in the height of the two columns in- 
dicates the pressure of the wind. This is read off on the gradation, 
which in the proximal limb is carried below the level of normal equi- 
librium, in the distal limb above it. This instrument, of course, serves to 
show the pressure, only at the moment of observation. 

90. Osier's wind-gauge. — This instrument is autographic and serves 
to record the pressure and direction of the wind in all their variations. 
It consists essentially of a square plate, behind which are springs ; whose 
elasticity serves to measure the force of the wind. This apparatus 
is attached to a large vane, which keeps the pressure plate at all times 
facing the direction from which the wind blows. To the back of the 
plate is attached a chain, passing over a pulley in the hollow spindle which 
carries both the vane and plate, the other end being fastened to a copper 
wire, which passes down the spindle and communicates the motions 
of the plate to a pencil, which traces a line on a sheet of ruled paper. 
The lower end of the spindle also communicates its movements, by means 
of suitable gearing, to a second pencil, which marks the direction of the 
wind on the same sheet. The record sheet is pinned to a flat board, 
which is made to travel horizontally beneath the pencils by means of 
clock-work ; and the sheet is ruled in three divisions, one for recording 
the pressure, a second for direction, and a third, which receives the 
trace of a third pencil, registers the rainfall received by a gauge 
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beneath the anemometer. A full description of this instrument with 
figures will be found in Drew's Praetieal Meteoroloffjf^ 

91. Robinson’s anemometer.-— This instrument^ which is now 
generally used at observatories, records the movement of a revolving vane 
by means of a train of toothed wheels ; and the total movement is read 
off periodically on a dial, or on the wheels themselves, which are stamped 
with figures indicating tenths of miles, miles, tens and hundreds of 
miles. There are several forms of the instrument, differing in the arrange- 
ment of the wheels and the number and divisions of the recording 
dials. Some of the older instruments indicate the number of revolutions 
of the vane, from which the distance in miles must be computed. 

The revolving vane is similar in all, and this is the essential part of 
Dr. Robinson's invention. It consists of four arms radiating horizontally 
iu the form of a cross, and carrying four hemispherical cups of thin 
sheet copper. While revolving, these present alternately their concave 
and convex faces to the wind, and Dr. Robinson has shown by calcula- 
tion, that, in virtue of the form of the two surfaces, the pressure of 
the wind on the former is t6 that on the latter, as 3 to 2. Con- 
sequently, the vane revolves with one-third of the velocity of the wind. 
This, however, is practically the case only with large instruments, the 
arms of which are two feet and upwards in length ; and, in all cases, 
a correction has to be applied for friction, &c., which varies with each 
instrument, and must be determined by experiment. Small instruments 
always show a movement lower than that of large instruments, and less 
than that indicated by the theory. 

In the ordinary small instruments, the revolution of the spindle 
which carries the revolving vane is communicated by an endless screw 
to the train of recording wheels. [Figure 11.] lu front of each wheel 
is a fixed pointer, which indicates the reading of that wheel. Each 
wheel is divided into tenths, and the divisions are numbered from 0 to 
9. There are generally five of these : the first, (moved directly by the 
spindle,) merely serves to communicate motion to the rest, and is unnum- 
bered. The second indicates tenths of miles, the third whole miles, the 
fourth tens of miles, &c. Thus, one division of each wheel corresponds 
to a whole revolution of the wheel next below it. 

92. Reading.— In reading off the wheels of the ordinaiy instru- 
ments above described, always take the lower of the two figures on 
opposite sides of the pointer ; observing that, ^ 0 succeeds 9, 9 is the lower 
figure in the sense of this direction. If the pointer happens to be nearly 
over one of the figures— since these instruments are not always con- 
structed with great nicety— a little precaution is necessary. In such 
case look at the wheel for the next lower value, and see whether its zero 
has passed the pointer or not. If it has passed, then the figure below 

o 
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the pointer of the first wheel is to be recorded^ with the lower figure of 
the second. But if the zero of the second wheel has not passed its pointer^ 
it is to be oopoluded that the i^evolaiion is not complete^ and therefore a 
whole division of the nei:t wheel above it is not complete ; so that, on 
this wheel, not that figure which is beneath the pointer, but the next 
below it must be taken. 

In the figure appended the reading will 

I be 073*8 miles. In the instrument from 

which the woodcut was engraved the high- 
est wheel appears to be at least one tooth out 
of position. 

These anemometers usually register up to 
1,000 miles. When a reading is made, if 
the amount of the previous reading is de- 
ducted, the difference shows the movement 
of the air in the interval ; and this, divided 
by the number of hours that have elapsed, 
gives the average rate per hour. When the 
whole train of wheel work has completed a 
revolution in the interval, the last reading 
is to be deducted from 1,000 miles, and the 
remainder added to the amount of the ac- 
tual reading. 

93. Improved dial anemometer. — In 
momSto”’ this instrument, for the train of wheels, each 

of which is a dial, is substituted a pair of 
wheels on the same axis. The front wheel of the two bears an engraved 
dial with two divided scales, and the readings are indicated by two 
pointers, one of which is fixed to the outer case of the instrument, the 
other is carried by the hinder wheel and revolves with it. The fixed 
pointer indicates the division on a circle graduated from 0 to 5 miles, 
the miles being divided into tenths ; and a complete revolution of the dial 
wheel therefore indicates five miles of wind. This pointer serves to show 
distances under five miles. The binder wheel has one tooth less than the 
dial wheel ; so that, at each revdlution, the pointer carried by it advances 
on the dial wheel through the space of one tooth. This corresponds to 
one division of the outer circle, and therefore to five miles. There are 
101 divisions making 505 miles, ^in some instruments 100 divisions equal 
to 500 miles,) which therefore is the maximum distance registered by 
this form of anemometer. 

94. Beadlzig.^—This is very simple. All distances above five miles 
are read off by the position of iixe moveable pointer on the outer circle ; 
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the divisioD next behind the points being taken. To thie ie added^ 
the amount indicated hy 
the fixed pointer on the ^ 
inner circle. When, in the 
interval of two readihg’e, 
the moveable pointer has 
passed the zero, the last 
reading is to be deducted 
from either 505 or 500 
miles (according to the gra- 
duation of the instrument), 
and the remainder added to 
the actual reading. The 
reading of the dial repre- 
sented in Figure 12 is 
286 + l-5=286-5 miles. AnemometordlaU 

96. Beckley’s anemograpli. — This is an instrument on the 
principle of Robinson’s anemometer, which records the direction and 
movement of the wind continuously on a sheet of metallic paper. The 
direction is obtained by 
means of a pair of wind- vanes 
on the principle of the wind- 
mill regulator. These are set l 

on the sdfte axis, and are 
set in motion by the wind, un- 
til they are presented to it 

edge-wise, when they cease to SS- 

revolve. Their axis carries an | 

endless screw, which works in- |P^ 1 ^ | J 

to a toothed disk [see Figure ^ 

13] fixed to the cast-iron 
standard of the instrument. 

The frame which carries the > .IL n 

vanes and screw is firmly at- ®\f ^ 

tached to a disk-shaped cover W. 

of cast iron, from which a hoi- ^ 

low cylindrical shaft passes _ 

..1111, 1 Figure 18 , iMrection vmm of Beoktey*! iaemograph. 

down inside the hollow stand- 
ard, and being supported on friction rollers,* the whole is made to revolve 
by the motion of the vanes. At its lower end, inside a cast-iron box at 
the base of the standard, the shaft carries a toothed disk which communi- 
cates its motion to a light hollow brass rod ; and this in its turn works 
the recording apparatus presently to be described. 




Figure 18 .' mreotion vsneg orBeokley*i taemograph. 
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The distftnoe traveUed by the wind is obtained by mdsns of Robin* 
son^s bemispberical cops, nine inches in diameter, carried on a frame of 
four arms, each two feet in length. The spindle, to which thecnp-firame 
is fc^ed, passes down the axis of the hollow direction shaft, and by 
means of suitable gearing in the box at the base of the standard, 
commnnieates its motion to a second brass rod, which works the pencil 
cylinder in a room bdow. 

The recording apparatus is placed in a room below the anemometer 
and consists of a dock, which tnms a horizontal brass cylinder 4| inches 
in diameter. This completes a revolution in (two or) three days, and 
carries a sheet of metallic paper, fastened by clips, and lithographed with 
two ruled forms, the one for direction, the other for velodty. These forms 
are adapted for (one or) two days’ registers, and are divided transversely 
into hour spaces duly numbered. The direction form is ruled longitudinally 
with lines corresponding to the eight principal compass points. That for 
velocity is divided into five spaces, each of which corresponds to a move- 
ment of ten miles, so that the whole width of the form corresponds 
to a trace of fifty miles. Above the cylinder are two rollers, each 
bearing a spiral plate, the edge of which presses on the recording 
sheet, and, with the least friction, leaves a mark on the metallic paper. 
These may be termed the pencil rollers. Now, the spiral pencil makes 
one turn in the width of the form ; and, if turned continuously, traces a 
line across the form, and then, coming into contect again at its further 
end, begins another line, which it carries across the form iB»like man- 
ner. But as, during this movement, the form-cylinder is being carried 
round by the clock work, the trace in the case of the velocity pencil 
becomes oblique, and the more so, the lower the velocity of the wind. 
The velocity pencil roller can revolve only in one direction, which is 
determined by that of the Robinson’s cupa and the intermediate gear* 
iug, while the direction pencil roller rotates one way or the other accord- 
ing to the veering of the wind. 

The record sheet is adjusted to the cylinder by certain marks litho- 
graphed on the form. This being done, the arrowhead, which is carried by 
the direction disk, (Figure IS,) must be brought round by hand till it is 
directed to true north ; (which point must have been previously ascertained 
by compass or a meridian observation). The ‘direction’ pencil roller, 
having been thrown out of gearing by raising the bevelled toothed wheel 
on the driving rod, is then set, so that the spiral pencil is in contact 
with the north line lithographed on the register sheet, and in this posi- 
tion it is brought into gearing by depressing the wheel of the driving 
rod, tin the teeth interlock with those of the pencil roller. 

On ranoving the record sheet, the date, the hour and minute at 
which it was adjusted to the roller and removed, the name of the 
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olwerratorj^ &c., are to be entered on the form before it ia put 
aside. 

96. Oaeella’s anemograph. — ^This instrument, like Beekley^s, re. 
oords the movement and direction of the wind, but in a different 
manner. The direction is determined by the revolution of an ordinary 
arrow-vane, the movement of which is communicated by gearing and 
an endless chain to a die, which, once in every hour, (or at shorter in. 
tervals, according to the construction,) stamps the direction on a strip 
of pa^r. The edge of the paper is embossed with figures indicating 
the distance travelled, by means of rollers which are set in motion by 
Bobinson's cup and ball motor. 

97. Whewell’s anemometer. — This consists of a vertical fi x e d 
cylinder, the surface of which is covered with varnished paper, ruled with 
vertical lines, corresponding to the principal compass points ; and must 
be adjusted to the proper direction, (the maiked points diametrically 
opposite to the true compass points,) in fixing the instrument. A vertical 
spindle, passing through the axis of the cylinder, carries a horizontal 
brass plate, which is made to revolve with the wind by means of a 
fixed vane attached to its upper surface. It also carries a small wind- 
mill fly which is constantly presented to the wind and rotates with a 
velocity proportioned to the strength of the wind. The motion of the 
fly is communicated by an endless screw and suitable gearing to a long 
vertical screw beneath the plate, causing a pencil to descend gra- 
dually and trace a line on the cylinder, the vertical measurement of 
which is proportional to the wind's movement. As the screw and pencil 
revolve with the motion of the plate, the trace is produced on that side 
of the cylinder opposite to the direction from which the wind blows. 

When the pencil has descended through the, entire length of the 
screw, it is undamped and raised to the top. The trace on the varnished 
surface of the cylinder is measured and recorded, and then washed off. 

This anemometer does not, like Beckley's and Casella's instruments 
indicate the time at which the wind was blowing from any quarter ; 
but only the direction, and distance corresponding to each direction, with 
the order of the changes since the last observation. 
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CLOUD OBSERVATIONS. 

98- Object of cloud observations.'— No kind of meteorological 
observation is of more importance than that of the forms and movements 
of the clouds; but it requires some study and experience to knowhow 
and what to observe, and unfortunately there is no kind of observation 
that, in India at least, is less satisfactory than this. 

The forms and movements of the clouds afford ns the only informa* 
tion we can obtain of the changes in progress in any part of the 
atmosphere above the very lowest stratum ; for it is only that stratum 
which rests immediately on the earth's surface that we can probe and 
analyse, and whose motions and conditions we can study by means of 
the instruments already described. 

In the first place, the very existence of a cloud at any elevation is 
an indication that the atmosphere is there in a state of saturation ; and 
the lower the cloud, the more humid (relatively humid) is the atmo- 
sphere. In the second place, the forms of the clouds may give informa- 
tion as to the changes of temperature and the cause of these changes ; 
and thirdly, their movements show what winds are blowing high up in 
the atmosphere, and even the rate of their movement. If indeed the 
height of the clouds is measured, they serve 'both as a wind-vane and 
anemometer, whose precision leaves little to desire. 

Cloud observations, as usually made, include their quantity, form and 
movement. 

99. Oloud proportion. — The proportion of the sky covered hy 
clouds is estimated by simple inspection. A sky wholly overcast is 
recorded as ' 10 ' of cloud ; and all minor degrees of cloudiness by the 
lower numbers, the figure ' 0 * being used to indicate an unclouded sky. 
From the nature of the observation, an approximate estimate only is 
possible ; but, with a little practice, it will be found easy to make it 
with sufBoient accuracy for practical requirements. It may assist be- 
ginners, in making this estimate, to notice that, if the sky be supposed 
divided into five triangular segments by five equidistant lines drawn 
from the zenith to the horizon, each of these will be divided into two 
nearly equal parts by a line parallel with the horizon, and at one-third 
the distance between it and the zenith. 

In making the estimate, clouds at a great distance, low and near the 
horizon, are not to be regarded. 

100. of clouds. — It has lieen usual in meteorological trea- 
tises and registers, to adopt Luke Howard's classification of clouds, as 
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was iadeed doae ia the origiaal editioa ot thig little maaual. Bat*, M 
Foey, Fritscfai and X)n Mann have pointed out^ much eoafhsioii has 
arisen in the application of Howard^s tenninologji partly owing to 
defects in the original definitions^ partly to the misconceptions of those 
who have adopted his system. In no case is this confttsion more 
apparent than in the application of the term stratus. Howard^s stratus 
doad is simply fog^ whether resting on the ground or 'at some very 
small height above it. But, misled by the pictorial representations 
given in illustration of the type^ it is a common practice of observers 
to enter as ' stratus * all clouds which appear as horizontal streaks near 
the horizon^ and which being really high in the atmosphere are gener- 
ally cirro-stratus. ^ Stratus ^ is an unusual cloud in India^ except in the 
cold weather^ in the damper parts of Bengal^ and in the evening after 
sunset. Uany of the objections to Howard^s classification have been 
removed by Poey, who, retaining certain of Howard^s classes of clouds, 
has reclassified the others, without sacrificing the simplicity , but, on 
the contrary, adding to both the simplicity and definition of the system. 
Poey classifies douds as— 


1. Cirrus. 

2. Cirro-stratus. 

3. Cirro-cumulus^ 

4. Pallium. 


6. Pallio-cirrus. 

6. Pallio^cumulus. 

7. Cumulus. 

8. Fracto-cumulus, 


Of these, the first thre4 and fifth are the higher clouds. The last 
three are the clouds of the lower atmosphere. 

101. Cirrus. — This the most lofty of all clouds, appearing still at a 
great elevation, even when seen from the greatest heights of the Hima- 
layas, and, as estimated by Fritsch, probably never lower than six miles. 
It consists of minute snow crystals forming featherjr groups or brushes, 
parallel, diverging or curled, very thin, and always more or less fibrous 
in appearance. 

102. Cirro-stratus. — Also a lofty cloud, but lower, denser and more 

sheet-Iike than cirrus. It is at such a height that it also consists of 
snow crystals, but is sometimes of such thickness as to dim the suo^s 
disc, and even almost completely obscure it. When it does not extend 
over the whole sky it thins off towards the edges ; and when seen, as 
sometimes in the evening and morning, low down near the horizon, it 
presents the appearance of horizontal streaks, which are often misioter* 
preted as stratus. Its form is very variable, sometimes it appears as a 
uniform sheet, at other times as broken, undulated or fenestrated layers. 
It exhibits the phenomena of lunar and solar halos, ^ 

103. Ciiro^cuznuluS. — ^Also a lofty cloud, which forma on the 
breaking up of pallio-cirrus^ One common form of it ia known as a 
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mackerel sky, ooneiatiiig of little rounded cloud tufb, more or less regu- 
larly arranged in ripple-like layers. Often appearing after rain. 

104. P iallinni — Cnnaisting of the two following. 

105. PalUo-cirrus.---A thicks but lofty^ sheet of cloud obscuring 
the skyi and forming the upper layer of the j^allinfn or rain cloud. It 
is formed by the sinking and thickening of cirro-stratus. 

106. PaJlio-CumulilB. — The thick mantle of cloud which consti- 
tutes the lower layer of pallium, or rain cloud. Formed by the rapid 
increase and coalescence of cumulus. It extends to greater heights than 
ordinary cumulus, but is [sometimes?] separated from the higher layer 
of pallio-cirrus by a cloudless intervening stratum. After rain^ it breaks up 
and disperses more quickly than the high&t pallio-cirrus. 

107. OumulxiS. — This is one of the most familiar and typical of cloud 
forms^ and is characteristic of the lower atmosphere. In Bengal nothing 
is more common j after a fine morning in the hot weather^ and specially 
daring breaks in the rains^ than to witness the formation, at no great 
height, of isolated masses of clouds with rounded summits and flat bases, 
all at about the same level. These are cumulus ; and mark the summits 
of ascending columns of air, which reach saturation (§ 59) at the plane 
marked by the bases of the cloud patches ; and, above this, deposit the 
excess of their moisture as cloud. 

108. Practo-cumulua— The broken, irregular, masses into which 
pallio^cumulus is resolved when in the act of breaking up, or into which it 
is riven by the wind. It is therefore, like cumulus, a cloud of the lower 
atmosphere, and includes the torn masses commonly termed scud.'' 

109. Oloud symbols. — In recording the cloud forms in the re- 
gular register, the following symbols afford a convenient abbreviated 
notation ; — 


C Cirrus. 

Cs Cirro-stratus. 
Ck Cirro-cumulus. 
P Pallium. 


Pc Pallio-cirrus. 

Pk Pallio-cumulus. 
K Cumulus. 

Fk Fracfo-cumulus. 


the first letter being a capital, the second a small letter in the case ot 
bi-literal symbols. The symbol P indicates that the sky is overcast or 
nearly so by a low sheet of cloud in or about the altitude of cumulus, 
and concealing all above it. When the sky is overcast by a sheet of 
very elevated cloud, this may be either cirro-stratus or pallio-cirrus, the 
latter being the lower and denser of the two. 

110. Movement of clouds. — ^This subject deserves more attention 
than has hitherto been gfiven to it in India. There is but little difficulty 
in observing the direction of the movement ; but, like other kinds of obser- 
vation, if it be attempted as a mere matter of routine, and without some 
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care and atteotian, tha fester islUcdjr to be ao erroneoQfii as to be only 
misleading and worse than worthless. 

Hie besetting difficulty in obtaining a trae estimate of the direction 
of the cloud movements is the elimination of the effects of perspective. 
It is very difficult, and indeed impracticable without the aid of some such 
instrument as the nephesoope of 3>r. C. Braun,^ to estimate truly the 
direction of clouds which are not moving either directly towards or 
directly away from the observer ; and this, therefore, is the condition 
to be secured. 

Set up a pointed pole, reaching 6 or 8 feet above the observer’s head ; 
and through the top, an inch or two below the point, fix; two stout cross 
wires or thiu iron rods, set truly by compass to the four cardinal points. 
The space around the pole must be sufficiently open to allow of a good 
view of the expanse of the sky in all directions. Let the observer then 
station himself at such a distance from the pole and in such a position 
that some recognizable limb of a cloud appears to move vertically up- 
wards from the top of the pole or vertically downwards towards it. The 
direction of the pole from the observer’s position, (whioh may be judged 
of accurately by means of the cross wires on the top,) is the direction of 
the cloud’s true movement. 

With a little care in selecting the position, the pole may be dispensed 
with. Any pointed object will serve the purpose, provided the observer 
has previously acquainted himself* accurately with the directions of the 
compass points. 

In recording the direction of the cloud movements, the kind t>f cloud 
on which the observation is made, whether Cirrus^ Cirro^Btratus, Fracto^ 
cumulus, or other, should be noticed by its appropriate symbol. This 
is necessary, since the kind of cloud observed affords a rough indication 
of the elevation to which the observation relates. 

The velocity of the movement of a cloud may be measured in favour- 
able situations by observing the time that the shadow takes to traverse a 
certain space of country the distance of which is accurately known. 


* Described in the Joumal of the Austrian Meteorological Society, 1867, vol. ii., 
page 387. 
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GENERAL WEATHER OBSERVATIONS- 

BiUTJVOET's INITIALB AKD VlENNA STMBOIE^ 

111- In addition the readings of the instruments, and such obser- 
vations on clouds as were explained in the last section, general obser- 
vations on the appearance of the atmosphere and the occurrence of 
casual phenomena are e very , imj^ortanb addition^ to a meteorolsgical 
register- These observations should have reference not only to the re- 
gular hours at which the instruments are read, but aUo to the intervening 
periods; and, as far as possible, the time of each occurrence also should be 
noted io the register. 

The principal facts to be recorded are — 

The general appearance of the atmosphere and the sky during 
the interval preceding the observation, including the cloudiness, trans^ 
parency or haziness of the atmosphere, such phenomena as coronas or 
halos round the sun and moon, any unusual coloration of the clouds, 
auroras, &o. 

The occurrence of dew, rain, bail, snow, dust-storms, thunder 
and lightning, squalls of wind or rain, hot winds, &c. 

8rrf.— The hour, or at least the approximate time, at which any of 
these took place- 

112 Beaufort’s initials and the Vienna Conference symbols. 
—The former of these have long been used by English meteorological 
observers. They have been supplemented by certain symbols, some of 
which have a similar « signification, while others are unrepresented in the 
Beaufort notation. The following are such as will be of use generally 
in India, while those that have application only in a cold climate are 
given separately. One or two symbols have been added which are not 
included in the Vienna Code, but will be useful in India. The use and 
meaning of all that do not sufiiciently explain themselves will be shewn 
more fully below 

, STHBOUU iNiniLB. 

. . • • Blue sky. 

- . • c. . . • Partial clouds. 

- . - - Drizzling rain* 

— Fog. 

. • • y. ... Dark, gloomy weather. 
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SYidroziS. 

ImTiiXfl. 




▲ . 

• a a 

• 


Hail. 

< 

• • • 

« 


Lightning. 

oo 

. a m. • 

• 


Misty, dust haze. 


• • Oa • 

• 


Overcast. 


. . p. . 

• 


Passing, tem|)ornry showers. 

m : 

• • • 

* ♦ W • 

• • V, • 


• 

Thunder. 


. . tt. • 

a 


Ugly, threatening. 


. . f». . 

• 


Visibility; refei ring to distant objeeN. 


. . w. . 

• 


Wet, for dew. 

K • 

• • • 

• 


Thunderstorm. 

1 1 • 

• • • 

• 


Hoar frost. 


• s • 

• 


Strong wind. 

0 

• • • 

• 


Solar corona. 

O 

• • • 

. 


Do. halo. 

07 . 

• • • 

• 

• 


Lunar corona. 


• • • 

• 


Do halo. 

W 

• « « 

• 


Aurora. 

The following are new 

; — 

- 


Symbols. 

Initials. 



• 

f . 

• « • 

• 

• 

Dust whiil or ^ devil.' 


• • • 

• 

• 

Dust storm. 

h/ 

• • • 

• 

• 

Hot wind. 

For cold 

climates^ such 

as 

the hill stations in winter— 

Symbols, 

Initials. 




^ • 

■ • s. • 

. 

. 

Snow. 

£ i . . 

• • • 

• 


Soft hail. 

V • 

s • • 

• 

. 

Silver thaw. 


• • • 

• 

• 

Glazed frost. 


113. Blue sky (£).— For a ehudlett sky, whether the atmosphere 
be clear or hazy. 
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114* Olotids (c)«* 7 «lSither fot cdcfiuls in detaoliad masses^ or in fibeets 
with openings. Not to be when the slqr is overoasL 

116* Fog Sxoept among bilk and in the eold wnai^er in the 
damper parts of India^ this symbol will not be mooh used* It is not to be 
used for misttnessi but only for such fogs as form over damp ^places in the 
evening. 

116. liiglltning (/). — Not to be used for the flashes that are 
sometimes seen to illumine the s^ low down near the horizon. These^ 
if noticed at all, may be ’IWl#i^1i'^N(|igtenfng*rel^ ♦ 

117# Misty (*»).— To be used for the dust haze so common through- 
out the dry season in the interior of India. 

118L Overcast (o) .—To be used when the sky is completely covered 
with pallioHsirrus or pallio-cumulus. 

119. Passing showers — Not for north-westers and similar 

storms, but for the case when showers, lasting for a few minutes, succeed 
each other with fine intervals. 

120. Squally Iq ), — This initial, or the symbol for a strong wind, 
may be used for a north-wester, and that for a thunder storm may be 
used when, as is usually the case in Bengal, the north-wester ends 
in such a storm. 

121. Visibility ('y).— This symbol is very frequently misused. It 
has reference to the transparency of the atmosphere, and indicates that the 
details of distant objects can be seen with unusual distinctness. On the 
plains of India such a state is rarely experienced, except either imme- 
diately before, or immediately after, rain. 

122* Hoar frosty-— I include this in the symbols in general use, 
since hoar frost is tolerably common in the cold weather in certain parts 
.of the Upper Provinces. It is simply dew deposited from air at or 
below the freezing point. 

123. Ooronas and halos.— These must be carefully distinguished. 
Coronas are very common, specially around the moon, and are produced by 
the rays passing through a thin layer of cloud. They are small circles 
around the luminary, as many as three concentric circles, with diameters 
in the ratio of 1 : 2 : S, being sometimes seen at the same time. They 
are frequently coloured, red being the outside colour. These colours are 
not the pure colours of the spectrum, but rather those of the opal, or such as 
are .seen in Newton's rings. They are interference, not refraction colours. 

Halos are large circles of 46^ and 92"^ in diameter, i.e., the diameter of 
the circle is equal to either one-eighth or one-fourth the circumference of 
the horizon, or subtends either one-fourth or one-half the arc of the 
celestial vault. They are very rare phenomena, especially in India, but 
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have 1)6611 ocoanonally Been ftom tbe Himalaya.* Solar haloa are 
freqaently accompanied by mock boim or parAeUa. 

The fore^mng are of intereat, rather as optical phenomena^ than as 
affording important indications of proceBees of phyacal change in tiw 
state of the atmosphere. In this latter connection, the chief information 
afforded by tfoem is the nature and consistency of the cloud on whkdi 
they are progected ; coronas being formed on water drops, halos only on 
snow crystals. Other optical phenomena of interest, as such, are, rain- 
bo)^ fogbows or antbelia, mirage, ico,, and the beautiful opal fringes of 
clouds, which may be witnessed not infrequently towards the evening, 
more especially in Bengal, in the hot weather and rains. All such pheno- 
mena are well worthy of observation and study ; but, for information 
respecting them, the reader is referred to treatises of a less elementary 
and restricted character than the present. 

124. Soft haU. — Small, soft, rounded, opaque, white pellets con- 
sisting of frozen enow. 

125. Silver thaw. — Similar, in mode of formation, to hoar frost. A 
very dense deposit of long frozen needles, formed on the branches of 
trees. 

126. Glazed frost* — When a thaw sets in, followed rapidly by a 
frost, the half-melted snow is refrozen, and covered by a film of ice 
presenting a glazed appearance and very slippery. This is termed 
“ glazed-frost." 


• See, e. an account of one witnessed by Captain W, Sherwill at Darjeeling in 1862, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xxiii, 1854^ p. 49. A figure accompanies 
the description. 
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HOURS OP OBSERVATION. 

127« Begulatillg conditions^ — Instraments^ sucli as the barograph^ 
tbermpgrsphi anemograph^ that record coDtiimousIy^ afford^ of course, 
the most perfect record that can be desired of the march of the several at- 
mospheric phenomena ; but even these require to be controlled by eye obser- 
vations! since even the best machinery has, or may have! inherent faults, 
which require to be ascertained and their effects eliminated ; and! nforeover, 
it is not always practicable to give the instruments the same kind of 
exposure which is practised in the case of smaller instruments. This 
subject will be noticed presently. Next to self-registering instruments! 
hourly observations are the most effective ; but they can be carried out 
continuously, only where a large establishment of observers is available. 
Even occasional hourly observations, such as those recorded on four days 
in each month at the second class stations of the Indian meteorological 
system, are, however, a very valuable adjunct to a meteorological register, 
and, wherever practicable, they should be taken. But in most cases the 
question is, — what is I he smallest number of observations that will serve 
a useful purpose, and at what hours should they be recorded ? 

This latter question was discussed at the Vienna Conference, and 
certain sets of hours adopted alternatively, to be left to the choice of 
observers. But they were framed with a view to the conditions of extra- 
tropical countries, where the diurnal march of phenomena is less regular 
and dominant than in India, and they are not, for the most part, adapted 
to the conditions wbiqli obtain in this country. Moreover, it is of great 
importance to preserve uniformity, and it is, therefore, desirable that 
the same hours be observed at all stations. The hours should be such 
as will shew, as nearly as possible, the average range of the principal 
elements, and also afford the means of computing their mean values. 

128. The adopted hours. — ^These conditions are best fulfilled by 
adopting the hours of lOh. and 16h. (10 a . m . and 4 f . m .) mean 
local time (not railway time) for reading the instruments. These hours 
are, on an average, those nearest to the maximum and minimum baro- 
metric pressure of the day, and this is the chief reason for selecting them. 
The mean of the two gives an approximation to the mean pressure of 
the day, while their difference is the approximate range. The temper* 
atures are both above the mean temperature of the day, but by using 
self-registering maximum and minimum thermometers, the lOh. and 
16h. temperatures afEord data, which, together with the former, allow of 
a near approximation to the mean temperature of the day, when cor- 
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rected in manner to he explained in the next chapter:[§ 139]. 
A similar remark applies, with less accuracy, to the hygrometric elements, 
if a minimum Wet-bulb thermometer be also used* The observations 
pi'oper to be recorded at each of these hours, are-^ 


AtlOh, 

Barometer* 

Dry and wet bulb thermometers. 
Minimum dry and wet bulbs. 
Grass radiation thermometer. 
Anemometer. 

Wind direction. 

Cloud proportion, kind and move- 
ment. 

General weather. 


At 161). 

Barometer. 

Dry and wet bulb thermomet^s. 

^ Maximum thermometer. 

* Sun thermometer. 

Anemometer. 

Wind direction. 

*Bain measurement. 

Cloud proportion, kind and move- 
ment. 

General weather. 


General weather observations should, however, be made also in the in- 
tervals. Thus, the occurrence of dew or fog or hoar frost should be 
noted in the early morning ; rain, or a thunder or dust storm, at the hour 
at which it occurs. Lunar coronas and halos must be looked for at 
night, &c. Meteorological observation can never be regarded as a mere 
mechanical performance. It requires intelligence, like most other work. 

129- Additional hours. — If, in addition to the above, any other 
hours can be observed, the raingauge and maximum thermometers should 
be read at 18 hours. And, if an additional set of barometric and other 
readings can be taken, it is a very important addition to the register, to 
take them at 22 hours (10 p.m.). 

130. Synoptic observations. — A system of synoptic observations 
has been started by General Mayer, of the U, S. Signal Service, which is 
now carried out in America, the British Isles and a great part of 
Europe, and which it is sought to extend all over the world. This is, 
to obtain observations made at the same absolute time, irrespective of the 
local time, all over the world. The Washington time is 7h. 36m. a.m. 
This is synchronous with Greenwich mean time 12h. 4j3m. The following 
are the corresponding hours of mean local time at some of the chief 
stations in India and its dependencies 

Kurraoliee , . . . 17 b. 11m. p.m. | Bombay 17 b, 85m. p.ut. 

Boaaa « « . . • 17 ,, 88 ,, ,, | Poona • . • . • 17 40 „ ,, 


a It is preferable to read these at 18h., as directed in the next paragraph. 

^ b If the Madras time be deducted from that of the stations that follow, the remainder 
will shew bow much the clock, set to local at these stations, will be in advance of one 
set to railway time. And if, from Madras time, that of the stations that precede be de- 
ducted, the residue will shew bow much a clock set to their local time will be behind one set 
to railway time. 
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Laliore . • 

• 


• 17 h. dOm. P.V. 

Allahahad • 

. . • 18 b* lOm. vjc. 

Belgama . 

a 


• 17 „ da u n 

P&tilUi . • 

. . . 18 » 24 „ 

II 


• 


. 17 M ^ It n 

Hazaribagb 

• • • 18 M 26 „ 

II 


* 

m 

* 17 „ H II 

Catiaok 

• • • • 18 1. 27 If 

II 

m * 


. 

. 17 1, 65 ,, M 

CaScotta 

. • . 18 M 66 M 

II 

TrlebiiiopDly 

% 

• 

. '17 ti IW M ' M 

Qoalpara • 

• • . 18 „ 46 1 , 

H 

Bftgpore 



. 17 H ^ •• M * 

Chittagcmg . 

• • ■ 18 ft 60 ff 

II 

Jabbulpore . 

• 

« 

• 16^ M ® H H 

Sibaagar 

. . . 19 „ 2 „ 

M 

Madras • , 

s 

• 

• Is „ 4 „ M 

Haagoon 

... 19 „ 8 „ 

w 


• 

a 

• 18 If 7 f» ti 





The ioetraments to be observed are the barometer^ dry aud wet bulb 
thermojneters^ wind-vane^ anemometer and raingange ; with observations 
on the quantify of the lower, and the direction of the upper clouds. 

131f Importaiioe of punctuality.— 'It cannot be too strongly im« 
pressed on observers that they must be strictly punctual to the hours 
assigned. The clock that regulates the observations must be kept at the 
true local time, and the observer should make it his business to be ready 
five minutes before the time, so that there may be no delay and irregu- 
larity. The whole process may take about five minutes, so that it is best 
to begin two minutes before the hour, and to read the instruments always 
in the same order. It depends on the Superintendents of Observatories 
to enforce regularity, seeing that laxity and unpunctualify are besetting 
sins, to which half-educated observers are especially liable. If an observer 
is unavoidably absent at the proper hour, it is better to omit the observa- 
tions than to record them, perhaps, a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes after the proper time. A hiatus, however objectionable, is better 
than a deceptive entry. 

132. Oontrolling obBervations. — Observations, the object of which 
is to control the registers of automatic instruments, (a ‘thermograph, 
for instance,) should be taken, about the times of maximum and minimum, 
and at as many intermediate periods as may be convenient. These 
should be repeated daily. 

^ 133. During storms. — During storms, the barometer is always 
greatly affected, and should be read, if possible, every 5 or 10 minutes, 
(together with the attached thermometer). The direction of the wind 
and the movements of the clouds should be observed also at short inter- 
vals; and, with the thermometer, hygrometer, and, if possible, the anemo- 
meter, recorded half-hourly or hourly. 

When accompanied by very heavy rain, it is desirable to empty the 
raingauge, and to record its reading two or three times during the day. 
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REDUCTIOJJ OF OBSERVATIONS. 

134. BeductioZL — B; the reduction of the observations is meant— 
\st^ their correction for errors due to the imperfection of the instruments 
or their deviation from accepted standards ; %nd, the elimination of effects 
which are not those we require to measure; Srrf, the computation of 
certain elements which have not been observed directly, but which may 
be deduced from the observations ; and Aithly, the grouping of the results 
of the correoted observations in such a manner as may be most con- 
venient for studying their relations to each other. 

Under the Jirst of these heads comes the correction of the index 
errors of barometers and thermometers, of the varying friction errors of 
anemometers, &c. Under the second^ the correction of the barometer 
for cistern capacity and for temperature, and the deduction of the air 
temperature from that shewn by the sun thermometer, in order to 
obtain the differential. effect of solar radiation. Under the third, the 
calculation of the barometric pressure at sea-level from the actual read- 
ings, and that of vapour tension and humidity from the readings of the 
dry and wet bulb thermometers. All these have been treated of, at 
sufficient length, under the respective headings of the several instru- 
ments and classes of observations ; and it remains, therefore, only to 
deal with the 4th class of reductions, viz., the grouping of the results ; 
and these only to such an extent as is requisite for *preparing the usual 
published statements of results. It is obvious that, for particular en- 
quiries, the grouping of results may be indefinitely varied, and for such 
cases no general rules can be laid down : the intelligence of the invest!** 
gator is then the only possible guide. 

The most common form of grouping observations for publication 
is to give them as mean values for a day, month or year, with their 
extremes and range of variation. 

135. Definition of mean values. — In ordinary language a mean 
is simply the arithmetical average of a number of specified values ; but, 
as used in meteorological registers, something more than this is generally 
implied. It is not merely the average of the observations, but either the 
average of a whole day, a whole month or a whole year, and is under- 
stood to express the average value of all the variations that on element 
(such as pressure, temperature, &c.) undergoes from the beginning to 

1 
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period. 

ToiUostrate thw geo* 

■ metiioally :i*-Bappose 

the line A.B to repre* 
sent a fixed tempera- 
ture, say 70^, and the 
parallel horizontal lines 
above it represent suc- 
cessive increments of 
1®, Let the vertical 
lines represent succes- 
Fl 0 ttre 14. Diurnal curve of temperature* 0iy0 hourS from mid- 

night to midnightj 

and let ns mark off on each of these a height representing the exact 
temperature of that hour. Draw a curved line through all these points, 
and it will represent the course of the changes of temperature throughout 
the day. The mean temperature of the day, so represented, will be the 
average, (not only of the hour lines represented, but also) of an infinite 
number of other vertical lines between them* Each of these being an 
ordinate of the curve, the mean temperature is represented by the mean 
or average ordinate of the whole curve. It is a line euch that, if we 
draw a rectangle of that height on the base A B, the area of this 
rectangle shall be exactly equal to the area of the curved figure. 

In order to ascertain this with great accuracy, it would be necessary 
to obtain a continuous trace of the temperature by some form of ther- 
mograph, and to measure the area comprehended between the curve and 
a fiducial base line. But for all practical purposes, it is quite sufficient 
to record observations at short and equal intervals of time, (generally 
an hour,) and to take the average of the whole. This was the practice 
at several first class observatories before the invention of self-recording 
iustruments, and is still so at Calcutta. But it is very laborious, and 
would be impracticable where there is not a considerable staff of ob* 
servers ; and, therefore, various expedients are resorted to, to obtain some- 
thing near this result from a smaller number of observations. It is, 
however, by no means a matter of indifference what observations we 
take and how we treat them. For instance, it is usual to observe the 
temperature at 10 a.m. and 4 r.n. ; but, since at both these hours 
the warmth of the air is above the average of the twenty-four hours, the 
mean of these two ot^rvations would be much higher than the average 
which is required. The highest and lowest temparatures are also gene- 
rally registered, but the mean of these is generally too high ; innee, as a 
general rule, the temperature ranges below the average longer than it 
ranges above it. Moreover, since the variation carves of pressure, tern- 
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peratmre, mpour tension, humidity, Ste., are all diShnmt, a method that 
is applicable in one case is by no means so in another. 

136. Method of six-hoihily o1biNBrv«ll0tt9r«--*A, naetlktl in 

prindple, is similar to that of hourly observatoona, and» though hijEerimr 
to it, gives results not very fSsr from a true mean in tiie ease of such 
elements as temperature, pressure, &o., is, to rwtnd Obeervatious four 
times daily, at equal intervals of dx hours ; and to take their average. 
The best hours for the purpose are 4 and 10 A.if. and p.ic. When- 
ever this plan can be followed, the proper howe being puueiualljf adhered 
to, it is the best substitute for continuous (autographic) or hourly 
registration ; but, if this be not the case, — ^and it requires the stimulus of 
a deeper interest or a stronger sense of duty than is often to be met 
with to carry on such a system punctually and regularly, — it is better 
to content ourselves with methods leas accurate in principle, but the 
conditions of which are more strictly fulfilled in practice. 

137. Empirical methods. — These are very various. In order to 
apply them, we must first have ascertained the normal law of the varia- 
tion, either from continuous registration, or from observations taken at 
short and equal intervals throughout the period of which the mean is 
required. This being known, (in the case of the diurnal period, for in- 
stance,) we know also how far a series of observations recorded at any 
given hour are oa an average above or below the mean required ; and, 
at least, twice every day the element in question is at its average 
value. The hours of average value are not, however, the same at dififer- 
ent times of year, and an equally good result can be obtained by select- 
ing hours that are otherwise convenient, and applying an average cor- 
rection, which must be determined from the law of the variation. 
The method now adopted in the Meteorologies) Department is one 
devised by Mr. Fc^on, and may be termed the method of range factors. 

138. Pogson’s range &ctors for preBBiire.-~For the barometer, 
the use of these may be best explained by an example. Let it be re- 
quired to determine the mean atmospheric pressure of any day from 
two observations of the barometer recorded at 10 km. and 4 p.ic. at 
Hfiziribfigh in the month of July. The average daily range of the 
barometer in this month at H&z4rib4gh between 10 a.ii. and 4. f.u. 
has been found to be *0679 on the average of seven years. The 10- 
hour reading, on the same average, is *0273 above the mean of the 24- 
hour, and the 4 p.u. readings *0406 below it. The normal corrections 
for those hours (taking 8 decimals only) are, therefore, for 10 hours 
—*027 and for Ifihours +*941. Dividing each of these by the range, 
we have -—0*40 for the 10-honr factor, and + 0*60 for the l6-hoor factor. 
These are constant values for that place and the month in question. 

On the 8th July the reduced readings of the barometer at 10 hours 
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and 16 hoars were 27*721 and 27*609. l^ir differenee, or the range for 
that dajr, is 0*112. Mnltipiying this by the factors above, determined, 
we have —*046 as the correction for the lO-faour reading and + *067 for 
the 16-hoar reading. Applying these to the readings, we obtain— 

10-h. reading , 27*721 16-h. reading , 27*609 

Correction , , —*045 Correction . . -jr*067 

Mean of day . 27*676 Mean of day , 27*676 

which is the adopted value : or we may take the mean of the two factors 
as the constant factor for the mean of the observations made at the two 
honrs at the time and place specified, and proceed to apply a correction 
to the mean of the two readings, thus 


10-h. factor . 

. —0*40 

10-h. reading 

. 27*721 

16-h. „ • 

. +0*60 

16-h. „ , 

. 27*609 

Mean 

. +0*10 

Mean , 

. 27*665 

Range . 

. 0*112 

Correction . 

. +0*011 

Correction . 

. +0011 

Corrected mean 

. 27*676 


The greater the number of readings to which this process is applied, the 
smaller is the probable error of the result, provided the intervals between 
the readings are not too small. 

139. Factors for temperature. — ^The readings of temperature, 
ordinarily recorded, are the maximum and minimum, the 10-hour and 
16-hour readings. The maximum and ndinimum readings are used to 
determine the range, and the mean of the minimum, 1 0-hour, and 16- 
hour readings is corrected by a mean factor. At many stations, in 
certain months of the year, the maximum is so nearly the same as the 
16-hour reading, and occurs so nearly at the same time, that to include it 
would give undue weight to the afternoon temperature. Let the mean 
factor for the three readings be •i-*05, and let the readings of the maxi- 
mum, minimum, 10-hour and 16-hoar be respectively 89®, 72®*6, 83“*6 
and 86®. Then proceed as follows 

Maximum . . . 89*0 Minimum . . 72*5 

Minimum. . . 72*5 1 0-h. reading . . 83*5 

16-h. reading . . 86*0 

Range , . . 16*6 — - 

Factor . . . +*05 Mean . . , 80*7 

■■ ■ Correction . . +0*8 

Correction . . +0*8 ‘ — — 

Corrmted , 81*5 
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140. FBKjtors fbr the wet-bulb tiiexincnneteirs.-~-To obtsin ibe 
mean of the wet>balb readings, proceed in the same manner bb for tern* 
peratnre, with this difference : that» instead of dedncii^ the from 
the difference of the maximum and minimum thermometen^ ihe differ- 
ence of the 16-honr and minimum readings are taken, thus~ 


16-h. reading * 

. 66-6 ! 

Minimum 

. 68-0 

Minimum . 

- 68-0 

10-h. reading . 

. 71-4 


' ■“ — 

16'h. reading . 

. 66-6 

Range 

• 

op 


— — 

Factor 

. -h-os 

Mean 

. 65-8 


— — 

Correction 

. +0*7 

Correction 

. +0-7 




. 

Corrected mean 

- 66-0 


In all cases, the factors are, of course, computed originally from mean 
average readings, homologous with those to which they are to be 
applied. 

141. Oomputation of mean vapour tension, humidity, &c.— 
Although not theoretically accurate, an approximate mean diurnal value 
of these elements, when the range is not very great, may be deduced from 
the corrected daily 'means of the dry and wet bulb temperatures, using 
these means as arguments, and taking tbe corresponding values out of 
tlie table used for tbe individual oliservations. 

142- Determination of ^tors. — There are already on record the 
diurnal curves of pressure for Calcutta,^ Madras, Bombay, Lucknow, 
Trevandrum, Dodabetta and Simla, and those of Hdz4rib£gh, Patna, 
Goalp&ra, and some other stations will shortly be published. Hourly 
observations are now taken at several other stations in various parts of . 
India, and eventually, from one or other of these, factors may be deduced 
which will be applicable to any station in India. Some special know- 
ledge and judgment are required to determine which of these is to be 
selected in each case. 

In general, the proper factors for a station will be fiirnished by tbe 
Meteorological office. 

143. Monthly and annual mean.— The above description has 
reference chiefly to the computation of diurual mean values. It is not 
often that any such expedients need be resorted to for obtaining annual 
or monthly means ; although, mulandit muiatis, a similar course may be 
followed in their case, if necessary. The monthly mean is the arith- 
metical mean of all the days in tbe month, and the annufd mean tW of 
all the days in the year. , Less accurately, the annual mean is obtained by 
taking the mean of all the monthly means. Tiiis is, indeed, the method 
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oommonlj praotiaed ; but it is not rigoroosly «oonnite, since it assigns 
to Febxvaiy, ivitli 28 days, an. eqnai impcaiiimce tsith Jsnaaty and other 
months of 81' days each. 

144. Mean trind dix^ection. — ^By this term is to be miderstood, 
strictly, the resultant of all the “wind movements during the hour, day, 
month or year ; that is to say, the direction and distance to which a par- 
ticle of air has moved during the period j or rather would have moved, 
supposing that, at each instant of time, it had the same motion as the air 
acting on the wind-vane and anemometer. . All these movements com- 
bined would, in general, give a very circuitous course, but the resultant is 
the straight line that joins the beginning and end of the path. It can 
be ascertained, with a near approach to accuracy, only by reducing the 
trace of an anemograph, such as Beckley's : but, wherever, as in the interior 
of India, the winds are not very variable, a rough, but useful, generaliza- 
tion may be obtained by tabulating the number of observations under 
each point of the compass, and deducing the resultant by means of 
Lambert’s formnla, in the following manner. Assigning to, each wind 
point its ang^ular value, counted &om north through east to south and 
west^ we have— 

N. 0' S. = 180“ 

N. N. E. = 22" 80' S. S. W. = 202" 30' 

N. E. = 45" S. W. = 225" 

E. N. E. = 67" SO' W. S. W. = 247" SO' 

E. = 90' W. = 270* 

E. S. E. == 112' SO' W. N. W. = 292* 30’ 

S. E. = 135' N. W. = 306" 

S. S. E. = 167" 30' N. N. W. = 327" 30' 

From a table of natural sines and cosines (or their logarithms,) take out 
the values of the sines and cosines of each wind point observed, and 
multiply each by the number of observations recorded, under that point. 
Add together the several products of the sines and the cosines separately; 
having due regard to their algebraical signs, since 4 - sines are east and 
—sines west, + cosines north, and — cosines south components. The sum 
of the sines divided by the sum of the cosines gives the tangent of the 
resultant direction; and the square root of the sum of their squares, 
divided by the whole number of observations and multiplied by 100, 
gives the excess percentage of observations in the direction of the 
resultant. 

When an anemogram which shews Ihe distanoe travelled by the wind 
in ea<di direction is thus treated, the proceeding is modified. The trace 
is first mearaied off and tabulated under as many points as may be found 
convenient, the number of milet reeorded.in each direction being entered 
under its proper point. The calculation is then proceeded with as above 
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desoribedi the total nnraber of miles nmier each point beingr. used AO the 
multiplier, instead' tlw number of observations, and the equam toot 
of the sum of the squives of the summed sines and ootdnes grivos at 
once the number of miles travelled in Ihe direction of ' the xeenl- 
tant. ’ . 

146. inteipolatdon Ibmi3la.---Thi8 formula is now so 

extensively used in the reduction of meteorolQgioal obeervationsj that any 
description of methods of reduction would Im very imperfect without 
some account of its use and application. Suppose the object be to ascer* 
tain the most probable course and law of the diurnal oscillation of the 
barometer at a given station, and let a series of hourly observations be 
undertaken for that purpose. Since this oscillation, which is regularly 
recurrent, is combined 
with a number of . 

are 

readings 

when projected in 
curve 

such irregular figure as 

that in the accompany- Figure W. ®(hirreof houdylwomeWootaeTvafclo^ 

ing woodcut. If the • 

observations are repeated for several days in succession^ the greater 
irregularities of the individual curves will tend to neutralize each other^ 
and something niore like an evenly regular curve will begin to disclose 
itself in the figure which is given by the average of the whole. But 
completely to eliminate all irregularities would require the obBervations 
to be carried on for some years, and in certain cases very much longers 
Now Bessers formula affords the means of ascertaining the probable form 
of the curve from a comparatively moderate amount of data, and enables 
us to eliminate at once ^1 such minor irregularities as affect small por- 
tions of the curve only. 

The fundamental principle of the method is this,— that the march 
of every phenomenon that goes through a regular cycle in a given fixe^ 
period, after which all its phases are repeated again and again in the 
same order and with the same magnitude, may be conceived as made up 
of elements, of which . one is constant ; another, during the cycle, 
goes <mee through all the variations of magnitude, positive and nega- 
tive, represented by the sines of the regularly increasing arc of a circle, 

t This curve i« plotted from^au iMtuikl reg^ter at Jubbnlpore, and is more ixfular than 
UBual. 
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of wbidi the maximum value of t^at element is the radios ; another 
of different magnitude^ goes tmce through a similar revolution; a 
third three times^ and so on. And thus^ if we determine from observa- 
tion the maximum numerical value of each of these eletnents, and 
also that phase of its revolution^ at which it is at some fixed moment, 
(for instance, at midnight in the case of the diurnal cycle of a pheno- 
menon) , we can compute the value of the whole phenomenon at any 
other instanjb in the cycle, counting the time from midnight, at the 
rate of 16® of arc for each hour for the first periodical element, 80® for 
the second, 45° for the third, and so on ; and then taking the sum of 
the whole and of the constant element. 

Thus, then, let M represent the constant element, TT ^ V^y the 
maximum values of the first, second and third periodical elements, and 
v!y u!** the arcs which determine the phases of the several elements 
at midnight, measured from the zero point of arcs and sines in each of 
the corresponding circles. Then, if x be the value of the whole pheno- 
menon at midnightT— 

a? = tr nn, w'-f- W sin. U'^ sin. &o. 

And if is the value at any epoch n hours later, (n being any value 
whatever, integral or fractional) counted from midnight— 

(1). x' = M+ If sin. (7^15° + u*) + U^‘ sin. (»30°+w^) + 

U’^ sin. (n 45®+ w'^), &c. 

The formula will contain as many terms as there are elements 
computed. The number of these may be varied at the judgment of 
the computer; generally, it is found that, after the first three or four terms, 
the co-eflScients bccom‘6 so small that they may be neglected without 
appreciably affecting the result. 

Tlie probable value of the constant co-efficients has been determined 
by Bessel, by the method of least squares ; and the demonstration 
will be found in the original paper in Schuhmacher's Asirommische 
NachrickteUy and in the translation published by Mr. B. H* Scott as 
Appendix IV to the Quarterly Weather Reports of the Meteorological 
Office, Loudon, for 1870; also in the Introduction to Schmidt^s Meteo- 
rologie. The practical application is as follows; — 

Let the subject of investigatiou be the diurnal variation of temperature ; 
and suppose that, having recorded hourly readings on a sufficient number 
of days to eliminate all the greater irregularities, we obtain as the means, 
for each consecutive hour, counted from midnight, the values s^, s^ s^j Sg, 
^41 . . . • Adding the whole together and taking their mean, we 

obtain the constant term My which is the mean temperature of the day. 
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Then proeeed to compiito out the valtm of 2/" m. b i IT coSm ^4 by 
the followiag formula 

S$9im U "I* ^m} IS *1" 

^ W. 80‘»+(^i— 45^+ 

60®+{«5— ^7— %+«i0) eoa. 

U 00 $^ W 15^ •^“ (^l“i*^10'"^14“**^8B) 80* ^ 

{<g +<0 — #15— 4^ #l7t« 46*^-(- (#4«(”^8 '^^Id^^so) 60* + 

t#5 +#7 — ^17— -^w) 75*+#5— #»]• 

, U*sin.n^ , , 

whence ^ ^ = tano. u 

UC09,U^ 

The angle ,or arc u* corresponding to the value tang, can be looked out 
in any table of trigonometrical constants, and, taking Bin. from the same 
U' Bin u* 

table, — ; — ‘-f-= V, The co-efi5cients of the next term are found by the 

following formulae :— 

TJ Bin. u = Y 12 "I* ^i2*“^i8 “1* 

(#£— *# 5 — #7+#U+#jg— # 17 — #15+#gjl) COB. 80®+ 

(# 2 — #4— #8+#io+^14"”^lfl~“^20+^2«) 60*] • 

COB. 3= YiB 80*+ 

(#2+#5— #g— # jq+#j4+#10 — # 20 "“^ 22 ) BlUm 60*+ 

^8 "" ^9 ^2l] 

from which, as before, we obtain— 

V^Bin.vT , ^ - U'^sin.u^^ _ 

= tang, nr and t = U • 

U COB. w ^ . Bin. u 

The values of ?7"' and are given by the formulae— 

U*'' Bin. fi' = Yi 8 E^o"“^ 4 “f'^ 8 — ^i 2 “h^i 0 — %4" 

(#J— #3 — #5+#7+#0'— #11 '^l8^“^16■^" 

#J7— #10— # 21 +^ 23 ) 45*J • 

U** COB.U Yi 2 [(^1+^8“*^6 — *7"t"^0 + ^ll""^I3"r%+^l7"l" 

#19 #21 #23) 45* + #2 #6"t’^10 — ^14"I"^18"“^82] • 

from which ?7'^' and are found as before; and if a fourth term be 
required — 

[/ ' Bin./i' sssYia E^0“"^8^^^6““^9^"^2■“^16■^^18““^2l^“ 

(#l““^5“" #4+#8+^7 ^lO+^ll — ^14""%+^17+ 

^19 — ^99 — <^28+^84) ^0*]. 

IT '^COB. U" * = Yig (#i+#2 — ^4*^^6+^7+^8""^10'^^ll+^18+^14’“*ia"^^17+ 
^19+^M—^22— ^2s) 60®] • 

From a careful study of the above, the reader will readily gather 
the principle which will enable him to construct formulae for any te^ 
quired number of terms. In applying the formula to other cases, such 
as the computation of the annual curve from 12 monthly means, or the 
variation of the wind co-ordinates* from observations tabi^ated to eight 
or sixteen points, or, to q^ak generally, &om any number m sets of 
ohservatiins, which divide the whole cycle into si equal parts, it is 
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to be bl»erved thet tike fiactioi^ oow^Sbiint sepresmted ibove by TI « 

2i ^ I 

alwaye — therefore 4 for 18 sets; and } for 8; and that the ares which 
are 15° and mnlliples of 15” in the above fonmde aie^veplaoed by 
and its mnltiples. 

The values of the constant co-effidoits in formula (1) having been 
found, those of the. whole phenomenon may then be' calculated by the 
formula for each hoar (or other interval) in succession, by giving to n 
its consecntiye values 1, 8, 3, &o., or any others that may be desired. 

The following example will serve as an exercise to familiarize the 
student with the use of the formula. 

The hourly and six-hourly observations of temperature at Yarkand 
in the spring months March, April and May, after some minor correc- 
tions, gave the following average values 


Hour. 

Temp. Hour. 

Temp. 

Hoar. Tnnp, 

Hour. Temp, 

Mid. 

, ••• 64*6 6 •< 

.. 49-6 

Noon ... 71*8 

18 M. 66*3 

1 

... 681 V ., 

.. sa-e 

18 ... 72-2 

19 ... 62*2 

2 

... 61-7 8 ... 68-8 

14 ... 72-7 

20 ... 60*1 

a 

... 60-8 9 . 

.. 68-8 

16 ... 72-8 

21 ... 68*7 

4 

... 49-4 10 . 

.. 67*5 

16 ... 71-4 

22 ... 67*8 

5 

... 48*9 11 ... 69*6 

17 ... 68-6 

28 ... 669 

The mean of the whole 

,if.= 

60-76 



54*6 71*8 


= 

— 17-2 


(53*1. — 69*5 — 

72*2 + 65*9) 009 . 15° = 

— 81*69 


(51-7 — 67*6 -- 

72*7 -1- 57*3) 009 . 80° = 

— 27*02 


(60*3 — 63-3 — 

72*3 + 68*7) 009 . 45° = 

— 18*81 


(49-4, — 68*3 — 

71-4 + 60*1) 009 . 60° = 

— 10*10 


(48*9 — 53-6 — 

68*6 + 62*2) 009 . 75° = 

— 2*87 




12) 

— 107*59 




U‘ 9m. »' = 

— 8*966 


(53*1 + 69*6 — 

72*2 — 55*9) 9in. 15° = 

— 1*62 


(51-7 + 67*6 — 

■ 72*7 - 

- 57-3) 9in. 30° = 

— 6*40 


(50*8 + 63-3 — 

72*3 - 

- 58*7) 9in. 45° = 

— 12*30 


(49*4 + 68*3 — 71*4 - 

— 60*1) 9in. 60° = 

— 20*61 


-(48*9 -4- 63*6 

68-6 - 

- 62*2) 9in. 75° = 

— 27-84 


49‘6 — 65*8 


zz: 

— 15-70 




12' 

j 

( —82-87 




U‘ C03. u * rr 

— 6*906 
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1166. 


1-2964 *= tang. 282“ 25' 

"^•966 jl.oo 

«j«282'’25' 

. • . zr = 11-32 «' = 232® 25 

Cotnpaiing W and TF’ and and a" in a similar manner by 

tiieir respootive formnlse, we obtain— 

Z7' =2-643 and a' = 84*21' 

Z7" = 0-911 „ a" = 86* 45' 

0*' = 0-567 „ a" = 234*11' 
and Bttbstitating these Tallies in (1) — 

«?' = 60-76 + 11-82 ain. (« 16* + 232® 26') + 2-64 ain. (a 80® 
+84*210 + 0-91 «». («45® + 36*46') +0-67 «£». (» 60® + 2^® 110 

In the next place we proceed to compote the probable hourly values of 
the temperature. By the formula for midnight we have simply— 

a?, = Jf + IP ain. a' + ZT* ain. a' + ET' sea. a'* + IF" aik. u”" 

= 60-76 — 8-97 + 2-63 + -64 — -46 = 64-61. 

For 1 A.M.— 

a = 1 

a-j = 60-76 +11-82 sea. (15* + 232* 25') + 2-64 sea. (30* + 84*21') 
+ 0-91 sea. (45® + 86® 45') + 0-57 sea. (60® + 234® 11*) 
whichj being calculated out, gives— 

60-76 — 7-66 = 53-10. 

For 2 a.M.— 

a = 2 

/. = 60-76+ 11-32 sea. (3O*+232*250 + 2-64 sea. (60* + 84® 21') 

+0-91 sea. (90* + 36* 46') + 0-57 sea. (120® + 234* 11') 
which gives— 

«,== 60-76 — 9-01 =51-76.* 

Having thus computed all the values &c., up to let us 

arrange them in parallel columns with the original means, and take the 
differences in a third column— 


Difference. Hour. 



+ 0*06 


— 0*22 
— 0*12 
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Hour. 

B 

B 

JlilCeireBce. 

HonVe 

M, 


lliiCerence. 

Noon. 

71-8 

71-85 

— 0-45 

18 

65*8 

05 v 8 O 

0 

13 

72*2 

72-20 

0 

19 

62 ^ 

62^80 

+ 0 * 10 , 

14 

787 

72-78 

+ 0-08 

20 

60-1 • 

• 60*10 

*■ 

15 

72-8 

72-67 

+ 0*27 

21 

88-7 

58*60 

— 0*10 

16 

71-4 

71-20 

— 0*20 

22 

67-8 

57*82 

+ 0*02 

17 

68'6 

68-68 

— 0*02 

28 

65-9 

55*96 

+ 006 


These differences or errors are not larger than might be expected, regard 
being Hbd to the comparatively moderate number of the observations 
from which the means are derived; and, moreover, they present that irregu- 
larity which characterizes them as probable errors. We may, therefore, 
consider the computed values ^Tq, ri, &c., as the most probable tem- 
peratures. 

As here described, the calculation may seem somewhat tedious, but 
in practice it is very quickly carried out with the help of logarithms. 
After a little practice, a fairly good computer will calculate the whole 
in an hour or less. 


146. Instants of maxima and minima.— By the help of this 
formula the instants at which any phenomenon attains its maximum and 
minimum values, and these values themselves may be ascertained with 
great accuracy. It follows from algebraical reasoning, that x will have 
either a maximum or a minimum value, when the value of » is such that 


(2) V* cos. (n 16° + »'} + 2 U" cos. (» 80° + »')+ = 0 
cos. (ft 4-6° -1- tt") &c. 


Dr. Jelinek has given the following method of determining this 
value very expeditiously, when the values of Xf, See., have been 

calculated out, These computed values shew very nearly when a pheno- 
menon reaches its maximum or minimum ; for instance, in the above ex- 
ample, the miuimum temperature is clearly a little before 5h. and the 
tnaximum a little after 14h. Let us take out from the table the values 
at 5h. and 14h., and those of the even hours before and after, and thence 
obtain thg first and second differences Ag — 

Minimum. Maximum. 


491 8 48-78 

*“ 0-40 
A* 


60-64 

+ 1-26 


72-20 72-73 7267 

+ 0-53 -0-16 

-009 


+ 166 
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Now, by the. method of d^erenoes, if we start with the yalne at the 
middle hour of the triad, the even hour nearest to minimum (or mam« 
mom), the Talne at any loAw instant t (< being less tfam 1 hour) will be 
found by the fomula<— 

A. + *i^A, + C±1I^A,' + &0., 

in which ^ is the initial value, Ai the first subsequent difference, a« 
the second coincident difference, &c., at the same hour. The value of 
this equation will reach a minimum (or masdmnm) value when .its differ- 
ential coefficient becomes zero, that is, when 
(3) a/ + + &c., = 0 

Now, taking the first and second, and neglecting the higher differences, we 
obtain from this equation an approximate value of U Let us call this 


value t‘ i 


At 


and substituting for Ai'and At the values, found above for the hour 


nearest the minimum— 


i' = 0*5— =— O*20hour = 16min. 36sec. earlier than 6h. : 

I'oo ^ 

and with the values for that nearest the maximum— 

t' = 0‘6— (r£i?) = 0*27hour = 16min. 12sec. later than 16h. 

By this first approximation the minimum temperature occurs at 4 hours 
44 minutes, and the maximum at 14 hours 16 minutes. 

In order to obtain a second and closer approximation for the mini- 
mum (the maximum may be treated in like manner), convert 4 hours 
44min. into degrees and min. of arc ; substitute it and its multiples 
for nl5° and its multiples in equation (2), and calculate out the 
numerical value of the equation. It will not be 0, since t' is not exactly 
the true moment of minimum. • Instead of this. We find— 


ll'82w#(7r6‘'+232°25') + 5*286co*(142®12' + 84"21') + = -0*4285 
2*733co8(213*18'+36’45') + 2*268om(284“24' + 234“11') 

Let us call this value /. Now the expression in equation (2), if 
multiplied by siu.l* will represent the increment (or decrement) of 
temperature that ensues in the time that »15'’ increases by dn seconds 
of arc. If we assume that this rate of increment remains constant for 
an hour, then, since dn = 15° = 54,000 seconds, and dn 8m.V = 
54,000 *i«,r = 0*2618, 

0*261^= - (0*4285 x 0*2618) , 

is the change of temperature, which, on this assumption, would take 
place in an hour, if it continued at the same rate of change as at 
the instant t' found by the first approximation. The exprescion— 

A|^ *!■ Ajj +«&c.. 


has the same signification ; and therefore 
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A,' + A, + &C. = 0-261^ 

wherein t is the second approximation* Hence~ 


Qgfliy -5; «wi8 X -(ytt 85 ) — ^ *0676 
As m 


is the correction to be deducted from f (with due regard to the ^ge- 
braical sign) in order to obtain t the second approximation— 

^0-26-(— -0676) = - 0-1924 = — llmin. 83sec. 
andj neglecting seconds^ the instant of minimum temperature is thus 
found to be 6h. less 12min* s= 4h. 48min, The process may^ of 
course^ be repeated to obtain a third approximation, but there can be no 
practical object in aiming at greater precision than is already attained 
by the second approximation as above. 

Having ascertained with sufficient exactness the instonts^^f maxi- 
mum or minimum by the above methods, the value ^ the maximum 
and minimum, and consequently the range of the variation, may be easily 
found : convert the time of their occurrence into degrees of arc, and sub- 
stitute this value for n 15°, &c., in equation (1), page 72. The resulting 
values will be those of the maximum and minimum, and their diflcrence 
will be the range. 
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BOEGISTEATION. 

147. Perms.— Specimens of the principal forms of register in use in 
the Indian Meteorological Department are appended. Those marked A. 
ifcnd B. are for general use at all stations at which observations are 
recorded regularly at lOA and 16A., the rain-gauge and maadmum 
thermometers being read also at 18^. Those marked B. and F. are for 
hourly observations. 

148. Form B.*— This is for recording the readings as made^ without 
any correction or reduction. The name of the station is to be entered 
at the top of the form^ and the distinguishing numbers of the several 
instrumei^g^rim first column after tix^names. The entries for the 
first and tBB Sil^ (in February the J9B8 SiSm)> day of the month should 
begin a new form ; and since each form contains the register of eight 
days, four forms will be required for each month, the columns for one 
or two days (in February two or three days), being left unfilled in the 
last form. The name of the month, together with the ordinal number of 
the day, is to be entered in the first blank space at the top : on the 
remaining days the ordinal number alone will suffice. The instruments 
to be read at the hours directed in §§ 128 and 129. 

149. Porm^. — This is for the reduced and corrected readings, the half- 
monthly and monthly means, &c. ; and each form is intended to receive 
the register for one month. The name of thO station, that of the month, 
the latitude and longitude, the elevation of the barometer cistern above 
sea-level and the distance of the station in a direct line from the sea, 
are to be entered at the top of each form in a heat round hand. The 
smaller entries in small hand, viz. 

The place in which the thermometers are exposed, as 
thatched shed open all round,^' or lonvred shed of 
plank work,^^ or north verandah,^' &c., and the height 
of the frame or cage above the ground. 

-The mode in which the hygrometric elements have been 
computed, such as " Met. Dep. Tables IV, V and XII," 
Apjohn^s formula," Augpist^s formula," Glaisher^s 
tables," &c* 

The source from which the hour corrections have been 
obtained, thus, range factors from local hourly 
observatione," ^^•range factors from Calcutta hourly 
< observations," range factors from local six-houriy 

observations," &c. 
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4^.— 1!he of the aolar zadiatioii thennonetw above tiie 

gnmad. '*■ 

That of the grass ra^ation thermometer. And after the 
word ''ground" should be added such words as " over 
thick green grass,” "over dry grass," "over thinly- 
growing tufted grass," “ over bare ground," " over black 
woollen doth," &c. In some cases this entry will vary 
with the time of year. 

6th . — The height of the mouth of the rain-gauge above the 
general ground level. 


1th.— A. brief description of the position of the anemometer, 
such as "a post fixed in'the ground," "post three feet 
high on north-east comer of terraced roof," "post 6 feet 
high on ndgmifitfoof of dispensary, A^Hwyso in all 
cases the anemomete^nS^pf^n^ove the 

ground. 


In the first column the days of the week to be* designated by their 
initials. For that of Sunday the sun symbol Q may be substituted. In 
February the first half month should close on the 14ith, and the figures of 
the second half should be altered. 


Columns 1 to 6. — Enter, before the word 'barometer' at the top, an 
abbreviated description of the kind of instrument in use, such as 
"Marine K. P." (Marine Kew Principle), "Mountain Fort.” (Mountain, 
Fortin's principle), " Stand. Fort.” (Standard, Fortin's principle). Also" 
the distinguishing number, and the initials or first syllable of the maker's 
name as "946 Cas." (Casella), " 784 N. and Z." (Negretti and Zam- 
bra), &o. In columns Z and 8 enter the barometric readings at lOh. and 
16h., corrected and reduced (§§ 12, 14), in column 1 their difierence, in 
column 4 the correction for the day (§ 138), and in column 5 the corrected 
mean. In column 6 the mean corrected to sea-level (§ 15). 

Oolumns 7 to 14.'— Enter, at the top of the column, the distinguish- 
ing numbers of the maximum, minimum and the dry bulb of the hy- 
grometer. In columns 7 and 9 the readings of the minimum and m ax imum 
thermometers corrected for index error, and in column 8 their difierence. 
In columns 10 and 11 the corrected readings of the dry-bulb ther- 
mometer. In column 12, the correction obtained by multiplying the proper 
ftetor into the figures in column 8 (§ 139), and in column 13 the mean 
of the figures, in coliunns 7, 10 and 11 with the addition of the correc- 
tion. Lastly, in column 14, the sea-level equivalent of the mean tempera- 
ture, which is obtained by adding a constant correction to the values in 
column IS. In the case of hill stations column 14 is to be left blank. 
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(hl«mns 16 to 19.— As theaboTOj witi|b the variations io method 
of deducings the correction for hours^ for the wet4}tilb thermometers, 
described in § 140. ^ 

Columns 20 to 23*— The entries in column 20 are the vapour tensions 
computed or taken out of the proper table [§ 7 0] from the readings of the 
dry and wet bulb minimum thermometers in columns 7 and 15; in 
columns 21 and 22 from the readings of the hygrometer in columns 
10, 11, 16 and 17; and in column 23 from the means in columns 13 
and 19. 

Columns 24 to 27.— As the above, from the proper humidity tables 
(§73). 

Columns 28 to 31.— From the vapour tensions in the corresponding 
columns 20 to 23, and with the temperatures in columns 7, 10, 11 and 
13, the weight vapour computed from TaUe XII. ^ 

Columns 82 uni 33.— In column 32, the corrected reading of the 
solar radiation thermometer, and in column 33 the difference of this and 
the corrected maximum shade temperature in column 9. 

Columns 34 and 35.— 'Fhe corrected reading of the grass minimum 
thermometer and the difference of this and the reading of the minimum 
shade thermometer in column 7. 

Columns 36 to 38. — In column 36 the difference of the anemometer 
reading at lOh. of the day of record and at 16h. of the previous day. 
In 37 that of the lOh. and 16h. readings, and in 38 the sum of these two 
entries. 

Columns 39 and 40. — ^The wind directions observed at lOh. ahd 16h. 
according to 16 points, indicated by the letters in § 83 : care must be taken 
to enter for calm, when the anemometer is not moving at the time 
of observation. 

Column 41. — The rain measured at 18h. 

Columns 42 to 44. — ^The cloud proportion estimated at lOh. and 16h. 
(§ 99), and in column 44 the mean of the two. If there is no cloud, a 
zero ^ 0 ' is to be entered ; if no observation has been made, a ' ? *. 

Columns 45 to 47.— Cloud symbols, Beaufort^s initials and Vienna 
symbols, for which see § 112; noting that these cloud symbols are to be 
entered in printing capitals, thus Oj except when double, as Ck. 
The Beaufort^s initials in small italics. The hours at, or between, which 
any phenomenon occurs should be entered thus "f* 13h. — 16h., A. 6h. 

Such words as ' cool/ * pleasan V / sultry,^ &c., may well express the 
feelings of the observer and may be interesting to his friends ; but they 
are not of importance in a meteorological register, and may be omitted 
with advantage. 

L 
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Sums and means»-^The snms and means of all the columns are to be 
entered at the foot of the form^ except in the case of the wind direotiooi 
rain^ columns 39^ 40^ 41 and weather symbols^ &c.> in columns 45 to 47. 
In the case of the wind directionj the space may be left blanks or the 
resultant computed by Xi^mbert’s formula (§ 144)^ may be inserted ; in the 
case of the second^ the sum only is required^ and in that of the third the 
only summary possible would be a simple enumeration of the several sym- 
bols. This Bpace^ therefore, may, be left blank. In taking the means 
of cloud proportion, the sum of each column is to be divided by the whole 
number of days in the mouth> notwithstanding that ' 0 ^ may be entered 
on several days. 

Maximum and minimunt.—li is convenient when a month^s register 
has been completed, to mark the highest and lowest value of each kind 
of phenomenon, by underscoring the entry with red ink. 

ISO. Forms E and P. — These correspond respectively to Forms B 
and A above described, but are intended for hourly readings. They 
require no special description. The last column on Form F. is intended 
for the initials of the observers who take the several observations. 

161. Neatness.— -4 meteorological register should be kept with the 
same neatness as a merchants ledger. Slovenliness and indistinctness in 
the entries are a tolerably sure indication that the work recorded has been of 
the same character. 
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BXTLES FOE OBSEEVEES AT OOVEBiniENT 
OBSEEVATOEIES IN DSfDlA. 


GENERAL. 

1. PuHetualUjf. — ^Takd obserratioiis at the appointed hours 
[§§ 128, 129, 130] according to local mean time, not railway time. Keep 
the clock accurately regulated and begin to take the observations two 
mmutes before the hoar. Be punctual and accurate [§ 131]. 

2. In storms observe all instruments as frequently as possible, 
[§ 133]. 

3. Never allow of any break or discontinuity in the register, i£ it 
can possibly be avoided ; specially in the raingauge observations. But 
if any such break is unavoidable, make no attempt to fill it by inter- 
polation. 

4. Cleanliness.-^'Every instrument is to be kept scrupulously clean. 
The feather of a quill or a soft brush may be used to dust the more delicate 
instruments ; a soft cloth, slightly damped, to clean the glass of tho 
larger instruments. 

5. Change of instruments. — Every instrument differs from others of 
the same kind in some particulars : each has errors peculiar to it, and 
requires its own special corrections [§§ 11, 12, 26, 27, 51, 91]. If, there- 
fore, any instrument be changed, e. g., one thermometer substituted for 
another, report the fact by letter to the Meteorological Reporter, giving 
the number and description of the substituted insjirameat, and of that 
replaced, and enter the same at the foot of the register form, with the 
hour and date at which the substituted instrument was first observed. 

6. Change of position.-~^\i& place and position of an instrument are 
never to be changed, unless the change is absolutely necessary. In the case 
of most instruments, the barometer and sun thermometer more especially, 
any change of place introduces a permanent change in the average 
readings of the instrument [§§ 15,16]. If unavoidable, the Meteoro- 
logical Reporter is to be apprized of the proposed change forehand i 
and, when effected, the date and other particulars are to be reported to 
him, and also entered on the register. 
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BAROMETER. 

7. Unpacking ani Take the barometer out of its case, 

cistern upwards. If on Fortin's principle, unscrew the milled headed 
screw at the bottom of the cistern [§ 4] one or two turns, then invert 
the barometer, slowly and gently^ and suspend it to a strong nail or spike, 
at such a height that the Sl-inch mark of the scale is about on the level 
of the eye of the observer. 

8. Ferticalily. •^When the barometer is suspended and before any 
reading from it is taken, ascertain that it is truly vertical by means of a 
plumb line, viewed both in front and from the side [§ 2]. 

9. Place for barometer.— The barometer must, as far as possible, be 
protected from all changes of temperature. A thermometer shed is the 
worst possible place for it. It should be in an inner room, where there 
is a good side light [§ 17]. 

10. The sun must never shine on it. The light should be from the 
side, not from the back or front, of the instrument. The 31-inch mark 
should be at the level of the observer's eye when standing upright. A 
sheet of white paper, or other white surface, well illuminated, should be 
behind the cistern and the top of the column [§ 17]. 

11. Level. — The level of the mercury surface of the cistern, 
above or below the nearest bench mark, is to be ascertained by spirit 
levelling. The readings of a barometer, the exact elevation of which is 
unknown, are of little use [§^ 15, 16]. 

IS. The bench mark should be, if possible, one fixed by the spirit- 
levelling parties of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. Failing this, it 
may be one the height of which above sea level has been ascertained by 
the irrigation officers, railway engineers, or trigonometrically by the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey [§ 16] . 

13. At stations on the sea coast, the level may be referred to the 
mean half-tide level. 

14. Order of observation. — First read the attached thermometer, and 
note the reading. Then regulate the cistern level [§ 4]. Next, adjust 
the vernief^ [§ 9], and take the reading, and finally look again at the 
attached thermometer to verify the first reading. 

15. The vernier is to be read to the nearest thousandth of an inch. 

16. Night readings. — Never place a lamp or candle near the baro- 
meter, but at a distance of not less than one foot. 

17. Tlirow the light on the paper behind the cistern and column, 
while adjusting the cistern level and vernier. 
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18. Injiifiei and a«eM?M/«.—Sometimes, on unpacking a barometer 
after a jonruey, a little mercury is found to have leaked from the- cistern. 
Bat the barometer may be in good order. To ascertain this, test the 
vacuum cautiously [§ 18], then r^ulate the cistern level [§ 4]. If 
the vacuum is good, and the mercury touches the ivory stud, the instru* 
ment is probably in good order. 

19. See that the cistern bottom (not the regulating screw) is screwed 
well home, and nevgr unscrew it. Leaking from the cistern is frequently 
owing to the cistern bottom being loose. 

20. Drops of mercury condensed in the Torricellian vacuum above 
the column, are of no importance, and do not affect the reading, 

21. If the vacuum be imperfect, or any part of the barometer be 
broken, return the instrument for repair. 

22. £epaciitiy. —Alw&yB send barometers packed on a bamboo dooly, 
carried by two men [§ 19] . 

23. Detach the barometer from its suspension, screw up the mercury 
to the top of the cistern, then invert the instrument cautiously, and 
give the cistern screw another turn, but leave an air space about equal 
to the bowl of a teaspoon. Place in the case, cistern upwards, and take 
care that in carriage it is kept in this position. 
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THERMOMETERS AND HYGROMETERS. 

24. Suspemion.^SuBj^end. the thennometers as shewn in the diagram^ 
Plate If 80 that the bulbs may be between 3 feet 9 inches and 4 feet 6 
inches above the ground, and the wet and dry bulbs as far from each 
other as the frame will admit of. Expose them under a shed, of the 
form and dimensions shown in Plate I. 

25. Never suspend thermometers for meteorological purposes in an 
office or dwelling-room. If no shed is available, suspend them on a frame 
standing (not against a wall) in a verandah having a northern ^pect. 
But in such a position they will not shew the range of temperature [§ 35] . 

28. They must be protected, not only from direct sunlight, but also, 
as far as possible, from the radiation of surfaces strongly heated by the 
sun. But they should be freely exposed to the wind. 

27. For the x)osition of radiation thermometers, see §§ 46, 47, 51. 

28. Observations . thermometers as quickly as possible, taking 
care that the eye is exactly on the level of the top of the column if the 
thermometer is vertical, and exactly opposite (neither to right nor left of 
it) if horizontal. The smallest deviation introduces an error: [§28], 

29. Do not bring the hand or face near the b^b, and do not bring 
a lamp at night time nearer than can be helped. 

SO. Read thermometers, by estimation, to the nearest tenth of a 
degree. 

31. Before reading a minimum or other spirit thermometer, always 
cxaniine the -tube to see that there are no drops of spirit in the upper 
parts of the tube and no air bubbles in the spirit column and bulb. Espe- 
cially look beneath the brass staple that fixes the tube and in the expan- 
sion at the top of the stem. If the column is not entire, reject the 
reading and restore the column at once, [§ 43]. 

32. After writing down the reading of a thermometer, look again at 
the instrument to check its accuracy. 

33. WeUlulb thermometers . — These must be freely exposed to the 
wind. 

84. They must be kept clean, and free from encrustation. The mus- 
lin and thread to be washed at least once a week and renewed at least 
once a month. 

35. If possible, use rain-water only, and store it for the purpose. In 
rainless regions, use distilled water if you can get it. If not, boil water 
well and long, and filter it before using it. 
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86. The muslin must fit closely to the bulb and not hang in folds. 
It must be thin and applied in one thickness only. To renew it^ cut a 
piece about one inch square ; wet it well, apply it to the bulb and draw it 
closely over it; tie it with a bundle of 8 or 10 clean and welbwashed 
yam threads, and cut off the free edges neatly. 

87. When the wet bulb is below the freezing point, it must be dipped 
in water half an hour before the reading is taken, [§ 67]. 

88. BadiaUon The grass thermometer is especially 

liable to separation of the column. Always examine it before reading, 
and rectify it [§ 48] before re-exposing it. See Kule 81. If dew is 
deposited in the protecting tube, wipe it out with a piece of cotton on a 
wire. 

89. Sun thermometers sometimes have a minute piece of the mercurial 
column (= 2 or 3 degn^ees) detached, and difficult to re-unite. In such 
cases measure the length it subtends in degrees, and add the amount to 
the reading, until you can get it to re-unite. 

40. Sun thermometers on Phillip’s principle [§ 39] are liable to lose 
the air speck which separates the index. In this case the instrument no 
longer acts as a maximum. This is' easily detected, since the column 
under these circumstances contracts with every fall of temperature. 

41. If the glass jacket of a sun thermometer is the least cracked, 
the instrument must be rejected. 

42. Never change the place of exposure of a sun thermometer nor 
its height above the ground, if it can be avojded. If unavoidable, report 
the change and date of the removal. 

43. Never leave a radiation thermometer exposed to hail. If a 
thunder storm is imminent, remove it to a place of safety till the storm is 
over. 

44. In cate of aeddenta.—Tt the dry-bulb thermometer be broken, 
take the readings of the maximum till it can be replaced, resetting it at 
each observation before taking the reading. 

45. If the tninimiiTn in air be broken, read the standard htfore tun- 
rite instead. 

46. If tiie ordinafy wet bulb be broken, take the actual reading of 
the minimum wet bulb. 

47. If the minimum wet bulb be broken, take the reading of the 
ordinary wet bulb h^orc tunriae instead. 
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. BAINGAUGE. 

48. PotUion.—'Eix the gauge in an open place^ as far as possible from 
trees, bouses and other obstructions. It should in no case be within SO 
paces of any building or tree [§ 81] . 

49. Bury the gauge or its stand firmly in the ground, leaving the 
mouth of the funnel one foot above the ground [§ 78]. 

50. Boura of obaervation. — Bead and empty the gauge r^^arly at 
18h. ; during heavy rain more frequently, and so often as to incur no risk 
of loss by its running over. At telegraphing stations read the rain regu- 
larly at lOh. and 16h. likewise. 

Jtfeaiwnay.— See that the measure-glass is empty before measuring. 
Place the measure-glass on a large dish, and pour the contents of the 
receiver into it slowly and carefully, to avoid spilling. The measure 
holds one inch.* If the receiver contain more than one inch, fill the 
former up to the one-inch mark. Then empty it and refill. Each entire 
filling represents one inch of rainfall. The last partial filling is read off 
on the graduation as tenths and hundredths. 

62. If the measure of a Symon's gauge be broken, measure the rain- 
fall in an apothecaiy's glass graduated to fluid ounces, and compute 
therefrom the rainfall as directed iu § 78. 

53. If the receiver of a raingauge leak, it may be repaired by an 
ordinary mechanic ; but if the form of the rim of the receiving funnel is 
altered, if it be not truly circular (or truly square), the gauge registers 
falsely and is worse than useless. 


« The mei^uro-glaBscs of some gauges hold half an inch only. In such cases the words 
half xnoh must be substituted for inch m this rule. 
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ANBMOMETEE ANIX,WIND.VANB. 

54. Choice of cite — ^These instruments are tube JSxed on the 

htffhect point o£ the house occupied by the observer, if the fcrUomoff Oon- 
ditions iue tuli^ed 

{a ), — If no trees loftier than the house are in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

(2).— If ttiere be np much loftier house within 50 yards* 

55. The vane and anemometer cups must not be less tlum fotir feet 
above the highest point of the roof. 

56. The dial that shews the points of the compass, or the cross 
lods that shew the cardinal points (on a common vane), must be set 
truly, by the aid of an azimuth compass, to true (not magnetic^ north. 

67. Setting up the %-wheel anemometer the piece of gas pipe, 
which serves to carry the instrument, on an iron rod firmly ]^d^ m 
brickwork, or clamp it to a stout post firmly fixed on the roof Of the 
house; then screw on the dial box. It must be at a considerable 
height (not less than 20 or 80 feet) above the ground. 

68. Before fixing the cup frame in place, unscrew and remove the 
brass nut, and the brass column on the top of the dial box. Oil the 
upper part of the spindle thoroughly, then replace the biass 9,olumn, and 
sciew it home. Place t^e cup frame on the spmdle> b 5 that whbn mov» 
mg with the wind, the figures 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, on the inner scale of the dial, 
pass in that order under the fixed pointer. 

69. Betting up the B-wheel anemometer,— a^piecc of wood 4 or 
6 feet in length and 4 inches square, with one end planed, smooth and 
level. Secure it by strong iron clamps, in an upright position, tp the 
brickwork of the parapet or wall of the observatory, and with the end at 
a proper height abbve the roof, and level (Rule 56) . Screw the dial box of 
the anemometer on the smooth end, and fuither secure it by iron clamps 
over the flange. It must be not less than 20 feet above the ground. 

60. Before fixing the cup frame, unscrew and reinbve the brass nut 
ftom the spindle, and* the brass column on the top of the dial box; ml 
the upper part of the spindle thoroughly. Replace the brass column, 
and screw it homq. Place thi cup frame on the e{>indle in snob a man* 
net that, when sdt in motion by the wind, the figures on the several dials 
may pass beneath the pointers in their proper order, 1, 2, 8, fee. 

61. Beaming {he anemmeter.—'^oxh full directions, see §§ 92 and 94. 

62. Oiling.— the working parts of the vane, about once a month, , 
with neatsfoot oil, but add the oil sparingly, leaving no excess to take 

u 
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np duet, and clog the bearings. If neatsCbot oQ be not procoiable, 
popp 7 , sesamnm or olive oil may be need, not mnstard, castor or c0ooa< 
nut oil. ' 

6S. Estimating vfini stations napiOTided with an ane- 

mometer, the force of the wind is to be estimated and recorded in Bum» 
bers, 1 to 6, as follows > ' 

Light wind No. 1=1 lbs. pressnre. 

Moderate ,, 2 = 4 Ib. „ 

Fresh „ 8 = 9 lbs. ,, 

Strong „ 4 = 16 lbs. „ 

Heavy „ 6 = 26 lbs. „ 

Violent (hurricane) ... „ 6 = 86 Ks. 
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CliOUD AND WEATHER OBSERVATIONS. 

64. CA?«d!f«~E$tima(fe the proportion of clear, unclouded sky visible 
in tenths of the entire expanse. An unclouded sky is * 0/ one entirely 
overcast is ^ 10 ' [§ 99]. Omit from the estimate clouds low down^ near 
the horizon. 

65. Notice the kinds of clouds visible [§§ 100 — 107] and tbe direc- 
tion of their motion [§ 1^^ eko, when possible, their rate of move- 
ment 110]. If those a fiw Bwrent elevations are moving^ from different 
quarters, observe both, and write them down thus, indicating the com- 
pass point by the figures given in § 88 : 

u C k, from 6. „ 

K. from 18. 

66. Weather symbols, Learn the use of the weather initials and 
symbols, and use them intelligently to describe what is observed. Ex- 
pressions descriptive of the personal feelings, such as close/^ sultry," 

cool," pleasant," &c., are of no value. 

67. These observations should be made in the intervals of the re- 
gular hours of reading the instruments, and the hour to which the ob- 
servation refers is to be noted. The hours of rainfall, of thunder storms, 
dust storms or hail, &o., are to be noted against the appropriate 
symbols. 

68. The occurrence of dew on the herbage, or fog in the early morn- 
ing should always be noticed and entered in the register. 
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REGISTERS. 

69. forms are used for registetiag. The smaller, 
termed tbe observer’s ” form B, is for writings down the observations as 
made vnthout reduction or correction. -The larg^er, termed the " record ” 
form A, is for reduced and corrected observations, and the calculated means. 
For fil^g these, see §§ 148,14!9. 

70. The observer’s form (B) contaio^y^mns for'8 days. A new 
form is to be commenced on the 1st and ^mSFof each month. 

71. Be careful to enter the name of the .station at the top of each 
form, and in the first column the distinctive numbers of all the instru- 
ments in use. 

72. Form A contains the observations of one month. The infor- 
mation required in the headings of the form and in those of the several 
columns is never to be omitted. 

73. Neat and distinct handwriting is indispensable in filling the 
forms. 
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TELEGRAMS. 

74* of JtfjyDatcA'— Stations which send daily one telegram only, 
which contains the report of two sets of observationsj should despatch it 
as soon as possible after lOh. ; stations which telegpraph twice duly, as 
soon as possible after lOh. and 16h. 

76. ContenU of ^e/«yfas|.^Each telegram will consist of the date 
and hour, three groups of f^|»trres and their doubles, giving the instru- 
mental readings, and verbal Teports or weather initials, as follow : 

The first group consists of the 'barometer reading to two placet of 
decimals, and with the first figure (always 2 or 3) omitted, and the read- 
ing of the attached thermometer making five figures in all. 

The second group will consist of the reading of the dry 'bulb ther- 
mometer, omitting decimals (two figures), the difference of it and the wet 
bulb (one or two figures), and the rain&ll since the previous telegraphic 
report in inches and tenths (two figures), omitting the smaller decimals. 
If there be no rain, put ** 00/’ 

The third group will consist of the direction of the wind (always con- 
sisting of two figures, with a 0 ” before the figure if it be less than 10 
(=E. S. E.), its velocity in miles per hour (also always two figures, and 
three figures if the velocity amounts to 10 miles or more), or, in the 
absence of an anemometer, the estimated force of the wind (one figure), 
and the direction from which the clouds are moving (two figures). If 
there be no cloud, these two figures will be cyphers. * 

76. Remarks are to be telegraphed in the initial letters [§ 112], as far 
as possible, and are in all cases to be as brief as possible. 

77. The following is given as a ^ecimen of a telegram, together with 
the interpretation 




Telegram. 



C 07688 ... 

half 

196376 

716 

... -j 901000 ... 

a 

1802000 


(.2411800 . 

if 

4823600 


r 98085 ... 

Cm 

half 

196170 

810 

... <} 87801 ... 

•if 

174602 


C202616 ... 

•1 • • • 

Co Vo 

4062S2 
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Interpretation. 


Dste ,,, ,,, 

7th 

8th 

Hour 

I6h 

lOh 

Barometer... ... . 

29*76 

29*08 

'Attaehed thermometer. . . ... 

88 

86 

Thermometw, dry bulb , , , 

90 

87 

Difference (wet and dry) 

10 

8 

Rainfall ... 

0*0 

0*1 

Wind direction 

W. 

S.W. 

Wind movement^ miles per hour ... 

11*8 

2*6 

Cloud direction 

0*0 

S. 

Weather initials 

e. 

e.v. 
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btji!;es fob eoxtblt obsebvatioks. 

ft 

1. These aie to be recorded on four days in each month, viz., the 7th, 
14th, 21st, and 28th. 

2. The first set of observations to be taken at midnigbt of the fiik, 
13th, &c., and to be repeated every hour thereafter till midnight of 7 th, 
14th, &o. Each series will, therefore, consist of 25 sets of observations. 

8. All the instruments are to be observed, except that the self-regis*^ 
tering maximum thermometeiB* are not to be registered between 16h. 
and sunrise on the following morning, nor the minimum self>register> 
ing thermometers between sunrise and the following sunset. 

4. Special forms will be supplied for entering the observations. 

5. The fuperintending officer in charge should allot the hours of 
observation between the two observers, not leaving the division to their 
discretion or mutual understanding. The hours from midnight to sun< 
rise, and sunset to midnight, should be divided in such a manner that 
neither observer shall be on duty for more than 3 hours continuously. 
Thus, if observer A. begins the series at midnight, he is to call B. at 8h., 
and the 3h. set will be taken by the two together ; B. will then remain 
on duty till 6h. In like mahner, after 1 Sh. one observer will be on duty 
from 18b. to 21h., and the other from 21h. to midnight. 

6. In order that there may be no difficulty in tracing false or erroneous 
entries home to the observer at fault, each observer is to initial the obser- 
vations for which he is responsible. 

7. If, by accident, a set of observations has been missed, the observer 
is on no account to attempt to interpolate them. Any attempt to do so 
will subject the observer to fine or dismissal. 

8. All the maximum thermometers, including that for solar radia- 
tion,* are to be observed with the other instruments from sunrise until 
they reach their maximum. 

9. All minimum thermometers, including that for grass radiation, 
are to be read every hour as ordinary thermometers between sunset and 
sunrise. 

*At obsoivaiones tliat arc supplied with n uon-registoriug solar thermometor, the 
'vun obscrvatio&B are to be recorded hourly from Buurieo to sunset. 
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METEOROLOGY OF INDIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

TN the first part of this little manual, I have described in detail the 

methods of making meteorological observations in such a manner 
that they may furnish a useful basis for scientific enquiry. But it 
would be an error to suppose that the mere recording of jihenorftena 
constitutes science. . Observations are simply the materials which are 
afterwards to be worked up to more or less generalized conclusions : and 
the former part of this little treatise has for its object, to ensure that 
the observations shall have aVell-defined moaning, to the end that they 
may afford a firm and sure foundation for the superstructure whip^ is 
afterwards to be raised upon them. 

The object of all science, as it has been justly defined by Herbert 
Spencer, is to enable us to make quantitative predictions of phenomena, 
— not only to foretell their occurrence in general terms, but to predict 
their time and exact measure. It is a simple truism to say that in the 
domain of meteorology very small advances have yet been made to this 
end. A difficulty, which has greatly retarded its progress in comparison 
with that of some other branches of natural science, is, that the greater and 
more important part of the field of work is practically inaccessible to 
us. We may acquaint ourselves as thoroughly as we please with the 
changes that are in progress immediately around us, in the lowest 
stratum of the atmospheric ocean in which we live and breathe : but we 
know but little and have but slight means of gauging those, perhaps, 
more influential revolutions of physical condition, which are incessantly 
in progress at elevations, where the retarding effect of terrestrial friction 
is practically evanescent ; and where, when the earth's surface is screened 
from the direct action of the solar rays*by the dense clouds of the lower 
and middle atmosphere, that heat, which is the prime source of all 

N 
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atmospheric energy, is only the more active, — is still doing its work, by 
evaporating the cloud surface, and lowering the density of the higher 
strata of air with increased and compensating vigour. 

But this is not all. The atmosphere, unlike the ocean, is undivided 
and uninterrupted ; and every change of state, in any part of its expanse, 
sends forth a pulsation of energy which is speedily felt far and wide. 
It is rarely indeed that we are in a position to assert that even the more 
important of those primary effects of solar or terrestrial radiation, — of 
gain or loss of heat, — whose ulterior consequences we feel in changes of 
wind, in the gathering storm, in prolonged drought, or deluging rainfall, 
have their seat in regions of which we have or can gain any knowledge. 
As yet, systematic observation has been carried out over but a small portion 
of the earth ; and it is only of late years, that any organized endeavour 
has been made, on a large scale, to bring the results of even this much 
together ; and to exhibit the facts in the form of synoptic charts, which 
give a bird^s eye view of the conditions, prevailing at one and the same 
time, over a considerable tract of the earih^s surface. Till this was done, 
observers might indeed learn, by year-long observation in limited 
regions, that certain uniformities were traceable amid the immense 
vicissitudes of the local climate; but they were for the most part of the 
nature of empirical laws, the determining causes and explanation of 
which they had no means of searching out. To Francis Galton* Ls 
due the first attempt to open out this. new and powerful method of 
res^rch ; and the great strides that have been made in recent years, both 
in America and Euroi)e, in advancing our knowledge of weather changes, 
is owing in no small measure to the elaborate working out of his idea, 
aided by the telegraph ; the results of which are now seen in the admira- 
ble weather charts of General Meyer of the U. S. Signal Service, 
ill those of* the London Meteorological Office, in the Paris Bulletins and 
in the atlases of Leverrier and Hoffmeyer, 

In Europe and America, the great extension given to work of this 
kind has been prompted mainly, though not exclusively, by the deeply- 
felt importance of storm warnings ; of affording to shipping and the fishing 
population of the coasts, some hours^ foreknowledge 'of the impending 
tempest; and the system of weather telegraphy, and the rapid publication of 
charts and bulletins, which are essential to this end, have come to be 
regarded, by the general public, as the most important, as they are the most 
obvious fealui’es of recent activity in the field of meteorological science. 
This, however, would be an error. There can be no doubt of the great 
advantage gained in bringing together the observations of a large area 
arouud, while the local phenomena are still fresh in the memory ; but for 


> Sec his MHe^rofftaphica^ 1863. 
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the purposes of study, the field of view thus brought under commnnd 
is ill most cases limited : and, after all, it is by the leisurely examination 
and comparison of phenomena, frequently not of those which are the 
most obvious and striking, that the greatest advances are made in science. 
The system of weather telegraphy will gain in success and importance, 
pari pami with our knowledge of the laws that regulate the internal 
movements of the atmosphere ; and this is the business immediately 
before us. 

I have said that one great difiiculty in our way to the attainment of 
this object lies in the fact that the field of our operations is in great part 
inaccessible to us, and very much more but imperfectly accessible. We 
are in the position of a commander on a vast battle-field who can find no 
eminence from which he may gain a bird^s*eye view of the combat. 
Could we but find some isolated tract of mountain, plain and ocean, under 
a wide range of latitude, girdled round by a giant mountain chain that 
should completely shut in and isolate some millions of square miles of 
the atmosphere, resting on a surface vast and varied enough to exhibit 
within itself all those contrasts of desert and forest, of plain, plateau and 
mountain ridge, of continent and sea, that we meet with on the eartli^s 
surface ; and could we, by balloons and fixed observatories at different 
heights, well distributed through such a region, note the loss or gain of 
heat in each part, hour by hour aud day by day, gauge the currents set 
up within it and the changing composition of the air ; and, to use Balfour 
Stewart^s expression, put each section ^ under a meteorological blockade 
a few years would suffice to place our knowledge of meteoiologicaklaws 
on a very advanced footing ; and its further progress would then await 
little moie than the registration of those changes that are secular (such 
as the effects of the possible variation of the sun^s heat) ; and the 
improvement of mathematical methods, to enable \tb to deal with the 
complicated problems that would present themselves in aero-dynamics. 

In India we have the nearest approach to such a region that is to 
be found probably on the eiirth^s surface. It is a safe prophecy that, 
given a few earnest and intelligent workers, this country will one day 
play a part second to none in the advancement of rational meteorology. 
As England is an epitome of stratigraphic geology, so is Ipdia an 
epitome of atmospheric physics ; and, while it presents withiii itself the 
most varied conditions of form and surface, and, together with its seas, 
the great primary contrast of continent and ocean, ranging through 
nearly 80 degrees of latitude, and during five months of the year, 
bathed in the intense radiation of a vertical sun, it is, so to speak, a 
secluded and independent area. Oq, the north, the Him&laya shuts 
in the lower half of the atmosphere aud constitutes the natural limit of 
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the monsoons; on the souths an only less defined meteorological fron- 
tier exists in the zone of all but unvarying barometric pressure of the 
equatorial belt. For although the monsoons do, at certain seasons of 
the year, blow across this belt, between Australia on the one hand and 
India on the other, it is nevertheless a kind of neutral axis, the fulcrum, 
so to speak, on whfch the plane of equal pressure turns, inclining alter- 
nately to north and south; and the meteorological conditions on its 
opposite sides bear a very simple relation of reciprocity. 

The question now l)efore us is — how shall these advantages be best 
turned to account ? Clearly, observation, carefully and intelligently con- 
ducted, is at the basis of all science. But, in order that our observations 
may bo intelligently made, we must have some clear idea of the purposes 
they are intended to subserve, and it is to be feared that few persons, even 
of those who have a real liking for the work, at present aim at much 
more than preserving a record of bow much one season is hotter or 
wetter than another, or of gaining some knowledge of the characteristics 
of the local climate as it afleets health, agriculture, and other immediate 
conditions of well-being. 

In this, the second part of my little treatise, it will be my'^ object 
therefore to convey some idea of what are the definite aims of meteoro- 
logical enquiry in India, in relation to meteorology as a science. The 
knowledge of climate is only the first and immediate outcome of the 
work. Our business is to go beyond the jnere collection of statistics, 
to ascertain the and wherefore of phenomena ; it is physical meteoro^ 
logy^ and not merely climatology. 

To begin with, w^e must start with a clear comprehension of a few 
established physical laws, which are all important in their bearing on 
meteorological phenomena. They are not very numerous, nor especially 
difficult of comprehension, but they must be ’familiar as grooves of 
thought to any one who would seek to enter profitably on the field 
before us. In the second place, I shall describe, as concisely as is com- 
patible with clearness, what is known of the meteorology of India; 
referring the reader to original sources of information, in case he should 
desire to gain a further and more especial acquaintance with the facts ; 
and lastly I shall point out certain provinces of investigation, only a 
few perhaps of a multitude that will present themselves to the mind of 
any expert, to which, according to his opportunities, the attention of the 
reader may be profitably turned. 

The knowledge of certain departments of Indian Zoology has been 
popularized, and a host of ardent collectors and observers has been 
created by the publication of Dr. Jerdon^s admirable manuals of the 
mammals and birds of India. The Manual of the Geology of India, 
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which is now in preparation by the most accomplished officers of the 
Geological Survey, will doubtless, in like manner, serve to bring forward 
many who will render effectual assistance in working out the details of 
the local geology. And I entertain a hope that the not less rich and 
engaging field of Indian meteorology may also be entered upon by some 
able volunteers^ if I should succeed in attracting their interest, by present- 
ing to them a picture, however imperfect, of the beautiful scheme of 
action and interaction of which our Indian atmosphere is the theatre. 
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PHYSICAL* PROPERTIES OF AIR AND VAPOUR. 

1. Air and vapour, — That atmospheric air consists essentially of 
a mixture of permanent gases (chiefly oxygen and nitrogen), with which 
is intermingled a small and variable proportion of water vapour, is a 
fact familiar to every tyro in ^physical science. In the very different 
behaviour of the permanent gases on the one hand and the water vapour 
on the other, when subjected to great variations of heat and pressure, lies 
the first important class of pheimmena which it concerns us to familiar* 
ize to our minds. We will, in the first place, consider the effects of these 
agents on the elastic pressure of the dry air and vapour. 

2. Weight and pressure. — Both air and vapour, being elastic 
fluids, exert an elastic pressure which is independent of their weight, 
and must be clearly distinguished from it. Weight they have indeed, in 
common with all other forms of matter ; and this, in the case of the 
atmosphere, is such that (whatever its composition), if, when perfectly 
quiescent, it causes the barometric column (^reduced to 32° Fahrenheit) 
to stand at 30 inches, each vertical column, one square inch in section, 
and of the full height of the atmosphere above the level of the baro- 
meter cistern, has a weight of 14‘735 lbs. avoirdupois. This is also the 
weight of a column of mercury at 82° Fahrenheit, 30 inches high and 
1 square inch in section. But we learn from mechanics that, if the air is 
in motion either upwards or downwards, either expanding or contracting, 
the height of the barometric column, thougi always a measure of the 
pressure of the air acting on it, is no longer an exact measure of its 
weight. The weight of one cubic foot of dry air, under a barometric 
pressure of 30 inchljs and at 32° Fahrenheit, is 566 grains. 

From these data it follows that, if the atmosphere were throughout 
of uniform density and of the temperature of the freezing point, its 
height would be 26,288 feet. For 14’735 lbs., the weight of a column 
one square inch in section, are 103,145 grains ; and therefore a column of 
one square foot in section would* weigh 103,145 X 144 = 14,852,880 
grains ; which, divided by 565, = 26,288. This is called the height of a 
homogeneous atmosphere ; and, in order to allow for the diminution of 
gravity at great heights, it is usually taken in round figures as 26,260 
feet. It is an important datum in many physical calculations, and it will 
be designated by the symliol H. Its value is, however, independent of 
the pressure, for, as will be seen in the next paragraph, the density of 


J Part 1, § 14. 
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air, and therefore the weight of a oolumn of given dimensions, varies 
directly as its pressure, to long at ike tenperdtute it unatteted : and 
therefore, whatever may he the pressare of the air, provided its tem- 
perature is that of the freezing point, it presses with the same force as 
a homogeneous atmosphere oj" ike tame prettwe, of height H ; the force 
of gravity being assumed constant. The correction for variaticms of 
temperature will be given further on. 

3. Boyle’s law, — A given mass of dry air, like all permanent gases 
and mixtures of permanent gases, exerts an elastic pressure inversely 
proportional to the volume- it occupies ; so that, if it be compressed into 
half its original volume, its pressare is doubled ; and reciprocally, if the 
external pressure upon it be doubled, its elastic pressure will adjust itself 
to the compressing force, and it will then occupy half its previous 
volume. This important law was originally established by Boyle, and is 
known as Boyle' t law. Since, moreover, the density of one and the same 
gas at constant temperature, is inversely as its volume/its pressure varies 
directly as its density. This law is simply expressed by the following 
formula, wherein V, P and p express a standard volume (say one eiibic 
foot), a standard pressure (30 inches), and the density of a gas at that 
pressure j and V^., P, and any other correlated volume, pressure and 
density of the same gas : — 



Boyle’s law is limited by the condition that the gas shall be of the same 
temperature throughout these changes of volume ; but it bolds good for 
dry air (with near approximation) through the full range of pressure 
as yet experimentally tried. This, we shall see, is not the case with 
vapour. * 

4. Vertical distribution of pressure. — An important conse- 
quence of Boyle’s law, combined with that next to be noticed, and the 
natural distribution of temperature, is the rate (well known from obser- 
vations with the barometer) at which the pressure of the atmosphere, and 
therefore (disregarding the small changes arising from its movements) 
its density, decrease as we ascend above the level of the sea. At about 
18,000 feet, the pressure is only half of that at sea-level ; which indicates 
that one-half the ponderable mass of the atmosphere is bel<nv 18,000 
feet ; although, from the phenomena of twilight, it follows that the whole 
height of the atmosphere cannot be less than 40 miles ; and those of 
luminous meteors prove the existence of a resisting medium up to 
200 miles. ” 
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The law of decreasing pressure will be found explained in HencheVa 
Meteorology, Ganoids 'Phyeiee, Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, DeschaneVa 
Natural Philosophy, and other manuals of physics. In its simplest forto, 
applying to the case of an atmosphere of uniform temperature and 
composition, and on the (untrue) assumption that the force of gravity 
is the same at all heights, it would stand thus If H is any given 
height and F the pressure at height H, and if H is the height of a 
homogeneous atmosphere the pressure of which on its base is P 

•pf 

whence log. F = log, P — A ^ 

j 1 is a value which depends on the density of the air and the force 
of gravity, and expresses the ratio of the weights of equal volumes of 
air and mercury, if the pressures are expressed in barometric measure- 
Moreover, if the logarithms used are the ordinary Briggses logarithms 
to base 10, it includes as one of its factors thjB modulus of that system. 

The different values of (or their logarithms) corresponding to different 

temperatures, are given in numerous tables, of which that published at 
Roorkee by Captain Allan Cunningham, B.E., may be recommended for 
use in India. 

5. Charles’ law. — The law according to which the pressure of a 
confined mass of air varies with changes of temperature was first 
ascertained by Charles,^ and has been subjected to a very rigorous veri- 
fication by Kegnault. Generally stated, it is that the pressure of a gas, 
kept at constant volume, increases by equal increments for equal incre- 
ments of tenaperature. In the case of dry air, Regnault has determined 
the amount of thisnnerement to be *002036 of that which it has at the 
freezing point, for each degree Fahrenheit between 32"^ and 212.® This 
is called the mean co^efficient of elasticity y and is represented by the 
symbol a. If the air be unconfined, — that is, if it be free to expand under 
a constant pressure, — then its volume increases *002039 of that which 
it has at the freezing point, for each degree Fahrenheit between the 
same temperatures. This is called the mean co^e^cient of dilataiiort. 
Charles’ law is not rigorously true, but for all ordinary meteorological 
problems, we may assume its exactitude without appreciable error. 

In meteorological calculations we may generally assume these two 
co-efficients as equal ; iu which case, the law of pressure and volume, in 


* It is frequently, but improperly, termed Gay Lussac’s law, since Charles preceded him 
iu its discovery. Still less proj)orly, it is occasionally referred to as Dalton’s law. 
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ri^peet of temperature^ may be represented by tb® following formula^ 
wherein and Pp represent the volume and pressure of a gas SS"* 
Fahrenheit^ and Ft and Pi the volume and pressure at temperature t ou 
the Fahrenh^t scale^ one being supposed constant while the other varies. 


F Pi _1 + a (^- 32 ) 
F^~ P^~ - 1 


( 2 ) 


6. Vertical distribution of pressure modified by tempera- 
ture.— The fact, then, that the density of one and the same gas varies 
with the temperature while its pressure remains constant, taken in 
conjunction with that yielded by observation, viz,, that the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere is different at different heights, shews that the 
temperature correction of the factor H of the barometric formula has 
different values in different parts of one and the same column. In the 
practical application of the formula, an approximation is made by 
assuming a mean temperature throughout ; and to ascertain this, since 
it can rarely be observed at more than one or two points, it is usual 
either to assume a mean law of the distribution of temperature, or to 
observe the temperature at the top and bottom of a column of air, and, 
if possible, at one or more intermediate points, and to take the mean of 
these observations. In either case, however, the assumption is subject to 
a considerable range of error, and hence one reason for the uncertainty 
of heights which are computed with such observations. [See Part I, § 16.] 

7, Absolute temperature. — There is a method of representing 
the law of expansion which is very convenient in practice. It depends on 
the discovery of Sir Wm. Thomson, that a body cooled to 461*2® bebw 
the zero of the Fahrenheit thermometer would be absolutely deprived of 
heat. Temperatures reckoned from this point, the absolute zero, are 
termed absolute temperatures ; and thus the freezing pCiut on the Fahren- 
heit scale (32®) becomes 493*2® in Fahrenheit degrees ou the absolute 
scale. Now the coefficient of expansion of air, *002039, is almost exactly 

in vulgar fractions ; so that the volume of a gas at the freezing 
point is 490 times the increment of expansion for 1®. Disregarding the 
difference between 490 and 493*2, then, we may assert that the volume 
of air at constant pressure is directly as its absolute temperature ; and, 
with somewhat nearer approximation, that at constant volume, its pres- 
sure is also as its absolute temperature, the absolute temperature being 
the Fahrenheit temperature + 461*2®. Calling the absolute tempera- 
ture of the freezing point, and ^any other absolute temperature on the 
same scale, Charles^ law may be represented by — 

Pt_T 

F,-To~ To 


o 


( 8 ) 
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8. DensitidS of ait and vapour,— The density oi water vapour is 
0'6^3 of that of airj wheu both are at the same temperature aud pree- 
sure. Therefore, the weights of equal volumes of dry air and vapour, at 
the same temperature aud pressure, are as 1 : 0*628 ; and rn a mixture 
of air aud vapour, the vapour weighs 0*62^ times only as much as the 
dry air which would replace it, in order to maintain the pressure anal« 
tered. This proportion is almost exactly the same as 

9. Hiysical properties of vapour. — The pressure of water vapour 
conforms approximately to Boyle^s and Charles^ laws when not in 
contact with its own liquid, and up to certain limits which depend on the 
temperature. For every temperature there is a certain maximum tensioil 
or elastic pressure, which cannot be exceeded. If a higher pressure 
than this be brought to bear on the vapour, the vapour will not be com- 
pressed till its tension is 'in equilibrium with the external pressure, as 
would be the case with air ; but it will be condensed as fast as its volume 
is reduced, the tension all the time remaining constant. Conversely, 
there is a minimum temperature corresponding to every pressure, and if 
vapour be cooled down under a constant pressure, as soon as that tem- 
perature is reached, it will begin to condense. This temperature is called 
the iemperatnre of saturation for {hat pressure. Table III in the col- 
lection of tables, that accompany this work, g^ives the vapour tension or 
pressure corresponding to saturation, at each temperature up to 95®, as 
determined by Regnault, or rather as computed from Regnault^s tables. 

It will be observed that the tension of saturation rises much more 
rapidly than the corresponding temperature. The law according to 
which it increases is not yet exactly known ; but for temperatures between 
the freezing and boiling points of water, Regnault used a formula of 
interpolation,^ in which the pressure e is an exponential function of the 
temperature, and which is as follows : — 

S )■ 

, log. e = a-l-da^-|. 

the values of the several constants a, h, c, a, ft being obtained from five 
sets of observations at the temperatures 0®, 26®, 60®, 75° and 100° Cent. 

Magnus had previously employed another formula, which, although 
somewhat less exact, has certain advantages in calculation ; and we shall 
use it in treating of the dynamic cooling of saturated air in the latter 
part of this chapter § 38. It is as follows : — 

a i 

e = 4-625 X 10 * ‘ 


« 

1 Compter for April 1846. 
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Tbe values of a and b for temperatures oa the Fahreaheit soaloi reckon- 
ed from the freezing point (substituting for f), are— 

a = 7-4476 
b = 422 45 

Vapour in contact with its own liquid must always be saturated, but 
this saturation will not necessarily extend far from the surface the liquid, 
if the vapour be mingled with air, which retards its movement, § 12, 

10. SatTiration and relative humidity.— These properties of 
water vapour are of the very highest importance in meteorology. They 
furnish the explanation of evaporation, the formation of fogs, cloud and 
rain, the variation of the relative humidity of the air with changes of 
temperature, and a multitude of other phenomena. Some of these may 
be here noticed. Others must be reserved until we have discussed some 
other laws of heat which are equally concerned in their production. 

The stratum of air that rests immediately oa the ocean or other 
water expanse will always be very near saturation. For, whatever bo the 
tern pel ature, the tension of the vapour in that stratum will speedily 
adjust itself to saturation at that temperature, either by the production 
of additional vapour from the water surface, .or by the condensation of 
tbe excess, if the temperature falls. Hence, at sea, the humidity of the 
air is always high or neai saturation, and the wet bulb thermometer, on 
board a ship a few feet only above the sea surface, rarely falls more than 
1® or 2® below the dry bulb. , 

That a mass of air which is hygromctrically dry may yet hold more 
vapour than another mass of air with a higher relative humidity, depends 
on the fact that, as the temperature rises, the tension of saturation cor- 
responding to the temperature rises much more rapidly. Thus, air 
containing vapour at a tension of 0*248 will be saturated at 40° ; but if 
its temperature be 86°, at which the tension of saturation is 1*245 inches, 
the i-elative humidity will be only 20 per cent. 

11. Fonnation of cloud, fog and rain. — Thei formation of 

cloud and rain are determined by the cooling of air charged with vapour. 
This cooling may arise from various causes ; from radiation, from loss of 
heat by ascending (dynamic cooling, § 27), by contact with cold sui faces, 
such as tbe forest or snow-clad slopes of mountains, or by intermixture 
with air at a lower temperature. Cloud and fog are formed as soon as 
the cooling has brought the temperature of the air and its contained 
vapour below the temperature of saturation. * 

The formation of cloud by the intermixture of warm and cold air> 
both of which may be a little below saturation, is explained by the fol 
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lowing considerations. If two equal masses of dry air at different tem- 
peratures be mixed, the resulting temperature will be the mean of the 
two. But the tension of saturation at this mean temperature is always 
below the mean of the tensions at the oiiginal temperatures. If equal 
weights of air at 90° and air at 60° be mixed, the resulting temperature 
will be 75°. Now, the tension of saturation at 90* is 1’418, that at 60* 
0 619, and the mean of the two therefore 0*966. But the tsnsion of 
saturation at 75° is 0*870 ; and therefore, vapour exercising a pressure of 
0*096 must be condensed, to reduce the tension to saturation at 75°. 

In point of fact, however, unless heat be allowed to escape during 
the process, tlje temperature resulting from the intermixture of two equal 
masses of saturated air at different temperatures, will be somewhat higher 
than their mean, owing to the emission of latent heat from the con- 
densed vapour, § 19. 

12. Difftision. —Dalton’s law. — The elastic pressure of a mixture 
of air and va[iour is the sum of the individual pressures of the con- 
stituents. It was a discovery of Dalton’s that a space filled with any 
gas or vapour is as a vacuum to any other gas or vapour ; and hence, 
in dry air, or moist air below saturation, evaporation will go on from a 
fluid surface and the va})our will diffuse through the air, until each 
cubic foot contains as much vapour as it would do were no air present. 
This, however, is practically true only of confined air. To the tension 
of the dry air is added that of the vapour .which diffuses into it; and, 
in the free atmosphere, if the superincumbent pressure is constant, the 
additional piessure will speedily be reduced by the expansion of the 
saturescent mass. Diffusion is by no means instantaneous ; on the con- 
trary, it occupies a very considerable time, in consequence of the internal 
friction of the mass, the collision of the molecules of the diffusing gas 
with those into which it diffuses ; and its rate varies inversely as the 
total pressur^ ^d as the square loot of the product of the densities, 
and directly a^^R^Molute tempeiature of the gases. 

According to a calculation of Prof. Stephan’s, based on Prof. Losch- 
midt’s experiments, in a tube one metre in length, the lower half of which 
was originally filled with damp air, and the upper half with dry air, both 
at the freezing point, the pressure of the vapour jp, that has reached the 
upper end of the tube after i hours’ diffusion, beats the following ratio/ 
to the original pressure p of the vapour iu the lower half 

# = i 1 I 2 

. V =*^‘-= 0*08 0*22 0*31 0*38 

P 
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13. Alanosphere of vapour.--'As a oonsequenoe of ll^ton’s kw, 
tbe tenden^ of tbo vapour in the atmosphere is to diShse npwards, 
and to arrangfe itself independently of the air and as if no air - were 
present, in strata of snecessively decreasing density and pressure, 
according to the law already given in the case of dry air. That is to 
say, until the tension of the vapour shall diminish in a geometrical 
ratio as the height increases in an arithmetical ratio, and the. law of 
pressure at any given elevation shall be given by the formula 

IJ 

log./ = log. jtj — .4— , 

where H' represents the height of a homogeneous atmosphere of 
vapour exercieine: pressure p on its base. But^ since the density of 
vapour is only fths that of air^ will be ^ths as high as a homogeneous 
atmosphere of air that would have the same pressure p on its base, and 
the height, therefore, at which p* would be half of p, would be actually 
about fx 18,000 feet=28, 800 feet; were not the temperature prevail- 
ing at that elevation, in general, far lower than that of saturation under 
the supposed conditions. The consequence of the actual distribution of 
temperature is, that vapour is always tending to ascend through the 
atmosphere, — tending towards a distribution which it can never attain,— 
because such distribution is inconsistent with the existing distribution 
of temperature ; for the vapour condenses and becomes cloud long before 
it can reach the requisite elevation. 

The above considerations explain the fapt that, as a general rule, 
over the land, the air becomes relatively more humid as we ascend, and 
that clouds often exist at a moderate height when the air at the ground 
surface is very considerably below saturation. The further fact that 
at hill stations in the Himalaya, even during fine dry weather, the relative 
humidity of the air is always much higher than on the plains below, is 
explained in like manner. 

14. Erroneous application of Dalton’s^'la^^%ntil within 
the last few years, it was a common custom, in reducing the observations 
of barometric-pressure, to deduct from the total pressure the tension of' 
the water vapour in the air, and to call the residue the pressure of diy 
air, on the implied assumption that the atmospheres of vapour and dry 
air are practioally distinct. General Strachey, however, proved by a 
course of reasoning similar to that above given, that such a distribution 
of vapour is inconsistent with the observed vertical decrease of tempera* 
ture, and it is, moreover, inconsistent with the observations made daring 
balloon ascents. M. Lamont of Munich further demonstrated by ati 
ingenious laboratory experiment, described in Professor Balfour Stewart^s 
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Treatise on Heat^ that vapour, by its friction, communicates its pressure 
to, the dry air with which it is intermingled s and hence, although the 
separation of the pressures may indicate the proportions in which air 
and vaponr CQntribute to the total pressure around the cistern of the 
barometer, the distinction has only a local meaning, and does not apply 
to the great mass of the superincumbent atmosphere. 

The failure to recognize this fact has led to some erroneous reasoning, 
traces of whidii may still be found in some of our hand-books. 

16. Diurnal variation of vapour tension. — An important class 
of facte, which is partially explained by the Vertical diffusion of 
vapour, is the variation of the tension of vapour dnring the day. At sea, 
and generally in damp countries such as England, and in Bengal near the 
sea coast during the rains, the tension of the aqueous vapour in the 
air rises as the temperature rises, although much less rapidly, and 
attains its maximum about the warmest time of day. In dry countries, 
on the other hand, such as the interior of India in the spring months, 
the vapour tension rises only for the first hour or two after sunrise. 
After this it falls, despite the rapidly increasing temperature, and is 
lowest when the temperature is highest. As the temperatui'e falls in 
the evening; the vapour tension rises, and reaches its maximum an hour 
or two after sunset. 

This probably depends on the ratio between the rate of production of 
vapour on the one hand, and its rate of removal on the other; the 
rate of diffusion ■ varies as the square of the absolute temperature, 
and therefore by diffusion alone the removal of vapour will be 
accelerated, at least in that proportion, as the temperature rises; 
while from a dry land surface, with little vegetation, the production 
of vapour may not increase even directly as the temperature; nay, 
may even fall after the more superficial moisture has been dissipated. 
The subject of the variations of vapour tension in the atmosphere at 
different heights is one that much requires investigation. 

16. Diurnal variation of cloud and rain&lL— That the humi- 
dity of the cloud-foriDing strata of the atmosphere, and in all probabi- 
lity the tension at vapour at comparatively moderate heights, do not follow 
the same law of diurnal variation as in that stratum whiqji .rests 
immediately on the earth's surface, may be inferred conclusively from 
the observed diurnal variation of the cloud proportion and of the 
frequency of nunfall. An examination of several years' registers of 
several stations in Bengal shews, that the hour when the shy is 
most free from* clouds, when therefore, at the elevations at which clouds 
ordinarily form, the humidity i$ on aa average lower than at any 
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Other time of daj, is about 10 f.h. ; while, near tho earth's surfBoe, the 
lowest humidity is ooinoident with the highest temperatUM or between 
2 and 4 F.K. This ooonrrence of the olond minimum some houm 
after sunset seems to he a general, and not merely a local law, since 
Kreil, speaking of Europe, mentions it as a welUkaown phenomenon. 
Moreover, Dr. Neumayer, in his discussion of the 5 years' observations 
at the Hag-staff observatory, Melbourne, has shewn that, at that station, 
in every month of the year, except November, the time of minimum 
cloud falls between half-past 8 f.v. and half-past 1 a.u., and that, on 
the mean of the year, it occurs at half-past 9 p.u. This is only three 
hours later than the average maximum vapour tension at the same place 
at the earth's surface. 

The phenomena of rainfall afford similar evidence. It appears from 
the summarized results of the rainfall of Calcutta, that the hour at 
which rainfall is least frequent is about midnight or shortly after, and 
that it is nrost frequent from 1 to 3 p.m. ; that is, when, in the hot 
season, the vapour tension and humidity are lowest at the ground surface. 

17. Heat unit, — Hitherto, we have attended only to those variations 
in the physical condition of air and vapour that accompany changes of 
pressure and temperature. We must now turn to the quantitative rela- 
tione between heat and these two principal constituents of the atmo- 
sphere, and the phenomena that accompany the absorption and emission 
of given measured quantities of heat; adopting, as the unit measure of 
heat, that quantity which will raise lib of pure water from 32“ to 83“ 
Fahrenheit. This quantity is called a heat unit. 

18. Specific heats of air and vapour.— If this quantity of 

heat be absorbed by Iffi of air, or by the same weight of water vapour, 
free to expand under a constant pressure, instead of being heated only 
1® Fahr., the former will be heated the latter 2‘08“ ; and con- 

versely, the quantities of heat required to raise the same weight of air 
and water-vapour 1” of temperature, when at constant pressure, are in 
the former case 0*2875, in the latter 0*4805 of a heat unit. These 
latter quantities are termed the epedfic heats of air and vapour at con- 
stant pressure; water, as above specified, being taken as the standard, 
whose specific heat=1. The specific heat of water andnther substances 
varies to a small extent at different temperatures ; but, for gases, the 
change is %ery small, and for such ranges as we have to deal with in 
meteorology, we may assume the specific heat as constant for the aame 
substance in the same physical state. For reasons that will be explained 
further on (§ 29) the specific heat of air that is not allowed to expand, but 
is kept at constant volume, as for instance in a closed vessel, is less than 
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that which is kept at constant pressure and is allowed to expand, viz., '168' 
We may distinguish thi^i by the 8}rinbol e, and the specific heat at 
constant pressure by For the explanation of this di&rence see 
§§ 27, 29. 

The fact herein illustrated, that different kinds of matter require 
different quantities of heat to i^ise equal weights of them through the 
same range of temperature, is one of high importance in meteorology. 
The specific heat of the materials forming the land surface may be taken 
on an average as from ^th to Jth of that of water ; and, in consequence, 
the temperature of the land will rise four or five times as rapidly as that 
of water for the same quantity of heat absorbed. This is one (but only 
one) of the reasons why sea winds are cooler than land winds daring 
the hotter part of the year. That the specific heats of air and vapour 
are respectively less than one-fourth and one-half of that of water, in 
the same way, partly explains why the atmosphere resting on a water 
surface is during the day-time' somewhat warmer than the surface itself, 
whereas that which rests on a heated land surface is somewhat cooler 
than the ground on which it rests. Other facts bearing on this difference 
of behaviour will he noticed in §§ 19, 22, 24!. 

10. Latent heat of vapour. Evaporation,— But a far more 
important cause of the difference in the rate at which water and land 
surfaces are heated, when both are exposed to the same intensity of the 
solar radiation, is that, whereas the whole’ of the absorbed heat goes 
simply to raise the temperature of dry earth or rock; — of that which 
is absorbed by water, by far the greater part is used up in the production 
of vapour, the temperature of which is no higher than that of the water 
surface from which it proceeds, or that of the air into which it subse- 
quently diffuses. Now, water in the act of passing into vapour, at any 
temperature, absor'fas a large quantity of heat, which is used up simply 
in transforming water from the liquid into the gaseous condition, and 
which is again given out when the vapour is condensed and reconverted 
into water. This quantity varies with the temperature at which the 
evaporation takes place ; and is the greater, the lower the temperature. 
Regnault, to whose exact experiments we owe so much of our present 
accurate knowledge of the laws of heat and pneumatics, has determined 
the law of the laieni heat of water vapour to be that expressed by the 
following formula. Let Q = the total quantity of heat required to raise 
water from 32*’ Fahrenheit, and to evaporate it at any temperature t ; 
then— 

Cls= 1091'7 + '305 (^82) units of heat 
Qi is termed by Regnault, the toted heat of vapour. 


(4) 
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If, then, X represent the latent heat of vapour at temperature since 
(/ — 82) units of heat are required to raise the water from 82® to ^ and — 

a = X + (^— 82 ) 

X a— (<— 32) 

= 1091*7— -695 ( 1 ^ 32 ) (5) 

It is, then, the absorption and rendering latent of this large amount 
of heat in the evaporation of water, that mainly contributes to render the 
temperature of sea-air so uniform ; since, of all that which is absorbed 
by the water, a very small part is consumed in raising its tempeia- 
ture. The chief condition, that limits the rapidity of evaporation, is the 
retardation which the vapour experiences in diffusing through an 
atmosphere already almost at saturation. Other familiar illustrations of 
the cooling produced by evaporation are, — the action of the wet bulb 
thermometer, — of tatties and thermantidotes, — of the common mode of 
cooling water by exposing it in a porous bottle or jar to a hot (and dry) 
wind, — and ’n the action of Regnaiilt^s and Danielles hygrometers, in 
which the cold is produced by the accelerated evaporation of ether; 
which has, indeed, only one-sixth of the latent heat of steam, but the 
higher elasticity of the vapour of which facilitates its rapid evapora- 
tion. 

One further illustration may bo mentioned, of wliich instances may 
be found in any register of temperature kept during those hot months, 
in which thunder-storms occasionally occxir. On looking through such 
a register, it will always be found that, on the day after heavy rain, 
sometimes indeed for two or more days, the temjxerature is lower than 
before, and it takes two or three days to recover its former intensity. 
This is, ill great part, owing to the absorption of the heat in evaporating 
the fallen rain. • 

20. Effects of condensation — When vapour is condensed, a 
quantity of heat, exactly equal to that absorbed in its evaporation at 
the same temperature, is given out. The temperature of -those strata of 
the atmosphere in which cloud is most prevalent is much affected by 
this action. Bui^ it would le a misiahe to suppose that the iemperature , 
of any mass of air in the atmosphere is actually raised by the condensation 
of a part of Us moisture. Condensation can take place only in virtue 
of either cooling or an increase of the external pressure; and in the 
opeu atmosphere, the former is, practically, the only cause operative. 
It would therefore be a contradiction of effects to suppose that the for- 
mation of cloud and rain can actually raise the temperature of the air 
by emitting latent heat. The effect o£ this emibsion is to retard the fall 

p 
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of temperature^ and of this action we shall afterwards have to notice, one 
important consequence, its effect on the production of convection 
currents ; as exhibited, for instance, in the formation of cumulus cloud, 
and the generation of storms of the nor'-wester class \ and generally as 
an important condition in the production of convection currents and 
winds. Indeed, it may be said that it is the most important cause of 
the south-west monsoon. 

21. Latent heat of liquefaction. — When ice or snow melts, a 
certain quantity of heat is used up and disappears in effecting the change 
of condition. This is called the latent heat of liquefaction. Each 
pound of ice at 32° in passing into water at 82° Pahr. absorbs 142*6 
units of heat. As in the case of the latent heat of vaporization, it 
varies with the temperature of liquefaction ; but in the conditions met 
with in nature, this temperature is practically constant, and therefore 
the latent heat of liquefaction may also be regarded as constant. In 
treating of the meteorology of India, we shall have but little occasion 
to refer to this svibject, but it has some a])plications of importance. The 
chief of these is the influence of the snows of the Himalayas on the 
temperature of the mountain atmosphere. 

22. Comparative effects of heat on pressure.— The contrasted 
effects of heat on pressure, when employed in the one case in heat- 
ing air, and in the other in charging it with vapour, are of very high 
importance, and the formul£e given in the foregoing part of this chapter 
enable us to compute what effect is produced in the two cases. For, let 
a given fixed quantity of lieat, r units, be absorbed by a given volume 
r of dry air at pressure P and absolute temperature T, raising its i)res- 
surc to P + jo and its temperature to T + then by (3) since V is 
supposed constant- 7 - 

P+i, = P(l + |)and,,= />® (6) 

and siuce, by (1) and (3), putting P for the standard pressure, the mass 
P T . 

of the air heated is Vp p-^® ; if we designate by c the specific heat of 

the unit mass of air at constant volume — 

^ P 7o 

T = Fp «c p y (7) 

Now, if the same quantity r of heat be employed in evaporating water 
at absolute temperature 7' and charging the same volume V of dry air 
with this vapour, the resulting pressure will, by § 12, be the sum of the 
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two pressures of the air and vapour. Let this be represented by P 

Then, since the mass of the vapour added will be FV p j when ^ is the 

density of water vapour at P and Tq ; putting X for the lat^t heat at 
temperature T— 

But, by § 8, ff = I p approximately. 

vs 

r = ' f ~ 2 < 

and equating the two values of r in (7) and (8) — 


Therefore we may put- 


(S) 


Vpdc 


— P \ % 


/ To 

P T 


( 9 ) 


( 10 ) 


and eliminating the common factors — 

pec = |/\ 

From (6) and (9) eliminating P and B — 

^ - s^ 
p'-'^cT 

For the value of t — 33 in (5) we may put its equivalent on the 
absolute scale (T— I’o) } and substituting for A. this alternative value in 
equation (10), and for c au^ 7’„ their constant numerical equivalents 
0-168 and 493-2 from §§ 7, 18,— 

p 1091-7— -695 (7'— 493-2) 

0-1687’ 

5336-6 


T 


-2-58. 


If we now substitute for T any probable temperature, for instance, 
541-2=80° on the Fahrenheit scale, it results that the increment of 
pressure is 7-27, or more than seven times as great in the case of the 
heating of dry air, as in that of evaporation ; and the ratio is the greater 
the lower the temperature. 

While, however, the immediate effect of heat is much greater in the 
case of dry air than in that of evaporation, the latter is more durable. 
Sensible heat is readily dissipated by radiation ; but that which has 
become latent, or, in stricter language, has been used up in producing a 
molecular change, cannot be emitted, until, by the reversal of that 
molecalar change, it once mere appears as heat. 

In working out the above problem, we have supposed the volume to 
be constant, for the sake of simplifying the calculation. But, to apply 
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the result to the case of the atmosphercj we must correct it for the case of 
expansion under a constant pressure. This we shall do when we have 
discussed the laws of the dynamic heating and cooling of air^ § 29, 

23« Radiation.-— If a ray of solar light and heat (in general terms^ 
radiation) from a narrow slit in an opaque screen, be passed through a 
glass prism at a proper angle, it is bent out of its direct path, and 
spread out as a coloured band called the spectrum, which is violet at the 
end most bent from the original direction, and red at that which is least 
BO. Red light is, therefore, light of low refraction. If a band of this 
spectrum fall on a narrow thermopile, coated with lamp black, its longer 
axis being parallel with that of the prism and connected with a very 
sensitive galvanometer, a divergence of the galvanometer needle will shew 
that the rays of coloured light can warm any body on which they fall and 
which absorbs them. But this heating effect is extremely weak in the 
violet and blue rays, increases rapidly as the thermopile is moved towards 
the rod end of the spectrum, and is greatest when it has passed quite 
beyond the red, and is exposed to an invisible radiation, which is of still 
lower refraction than the red rays. These are termed the darh heat 
rays, A beam of radiation from an electric lamp close at hand affords 
dark heat rays far more intense, relatively to the coloured rays, and of 
greater extent, than a beam of solar radiation which has traversed the 
whole thickness of the earth’s atmosphere ; especially if the prism used 
be made of pure rock salt instead of glass. . The reason of this is, that 
dark heat rays are, to a great extent, absorbed by the atmosphere, which 
the light rays traverse freely, and such is also the case with glass. Rock 
salt, on the other hand, allows dark heat to ti averse it with comparatively 
but slight absorption. Such substances are called diathermanoua ; while 
those which, like alum, although they may be transparent to luminous, are 
opaque to dark heat, are said to be athermanous. The heat which is 
given out by bodies below the temperature of incandescence is all dark 
heat. 

24. Diathermancy of air and vapour,— Although both air and 
vapour are highly^ transparent to light, it appeared from the results 


1 Not indeed abaolutelif transparent, more especially water vapour. Certain dark 
lines and bands in the solar spectrum ai*e due to the absorption of particular rays by 
the atinoepheie, and Forbes and Janssen have observed that water vapour, when ^ in -great 
thicknoBs, exercises a very appreciable and general absorption of Uie blue and more 
refruni^ble rays of the spectrum, and of certain bands in the red ; while the greater part of 
the red and orange rays are freely transmitted. Hence, the brilliant red and orange tints of 
the clouds at sunset, at which time the solar rays ti*averse a great thickness of the lower 
atmosphere, highly charged with vapour. 
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of TyndaU's experiments,' that in their behaviour, when exposed to dark 
radiation, there is a wide difference betwera dry air and vapour. Ac- 
cording to these results, it appeared that when dark heat, such as that 
given out from the blackened sides of a vessel containing boiling water, 
is transmitted through air containing vapour, seventy times as much heat 
is stopped and absorbed by the invisible water vapour as by the dry air 
through which i£ is diffugfed. The importance of this discovery in its 
meteorological bearings, if true, would be very great indeed, for, as 
Tyndall pointed out, it would follow that, of the heat given out from the 
earth^s surface, at least 10 per cent, must be absorbed within 10 feet of 
the surface. Until quite lately, these conclusions of Tyndalls have been 
accepted almost unchallenged by the majority of meteorologists and 
physicists, although the late Professor Magnus of Berlin had failed to 
verify them ; but considerable doubt has lately been thrown upon the 
conclusivenes^ of TyndalPs experiments, by M. Hoorweg,* who, in 
repeating that which appeared to be Tyndalls most crucial experiment, 
has found that the adoption of one additional precaution has, in a great 
measure, subverted the result obtained by the latter physicist. 

The absorption attributed by Tyndall to vapour appears to be really 
due to a film of water, which condenses on the apparatus, as was pointed 
out by Magnus ; and that of water in the state of vapour is but little 
greater than that of dry air. 

Still later, M. Buff of Giessen® has confirmed this result of Hoor- 
weg^s, with apparatus of a very different construction. And not only 
has he demonstrated that air and vapour differ but little in their absorp- 
tive power, but he has also shewn that dVy air, instead of being, as both 
Tyndall and Magnus had concluded, nearly as diathermanous as hy- 
di‘ogen, or as empty space, has a high absorption, ^greater even than 
that of olefiant gas.* The conclusions drawn by Professor Tyndall from 
the results of his own experiments and which have been largely quoted 
and appealed to in meteorological works in explanation of atmospheric 
phenomena, appear therefore to be erroneous. 

It is probable that much of that atmospheric absorption, hitherto 
attributed to vapour, is susceptible of the same explanation as the results 
of TyndalPs experiments above alluded to. This is, that the radiation 

^ See * Heat a Mode of Motion/ page 374 ei seq, 

2 Poggendorf's Annalen, CLV, 1875, page 886. As far as I am aware, Dr. Tjndali has 
not published anything on the subject since the appearance of M. Hoorweg’s paper, 

2 Pogg, Ann., volume CIiVllI, page 177. 

* As the result of his experiments, it absorbed 60 or 60 per cent, of the heat radiated 
from a polished metal surface at the temperature of boiling water. 
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is absorbed, not by true vapour, but by some form of oondensel vapour, 
such as cloud in an extremely attenuated condition. The evidence in 
favour of this view will be adduced in the next following paragraph. 

26, Absorption by the atmosphere. — This is a subject which 
lias received considerable attention from physicists, and is one of the 
highest importance to meteorology. But, as yet, our knowledge of it is 
very imperfect, and the subversion of the hitherto popular doctrine of the 
relative athermancy of water vapour to air, which has played so conspicu- 
ous a part in most of the recent writings on this branch of meteorolog}^, 
obliges us to fall back on the individual observations of Forbes, Janssen, 
Neumayer and others, who have investigated this question of atmospheric 
absorption by observations on the atmosphere in the mass. 

These observations are of two binds, viz,^ those which have aimed at 
a differential measurement of the solar radiation before and after it has 
been sifted and partially absorbed by different thicknesses of the atmo- 
sphere, and those which have com])ared the cooling of the lowest stratum 
of air and of the earth on which it rests, in different states of the atmo- 
sphere, on the assumption that, under a cloudless sky, the cooling will 
proceed the faster, the more diathennaiious the superincumbent air mass. 

Of the former class, perhaps the most valuable and most direct in the 
information they afford, are the actinometric observations made simul- 
taneously on mountains and on the plains at their foot. Principal Forbes 
and Kaemtz^ on the Faullioru and at Brienz^ the Reverend Cr, C, Hodg- 
kinson and friends® on Mount Blanc and at Chamoiinix, and Dr. Henessy 
and Mr. Cole® at Masuri and Delira, have recorded observations on this 
system ; the first with HerschelFs actinometer, the two latter parties 
with the actinometer invented by Mr. Hodgkinson and described in the 
first part of this work, § 55. 

Principal Forbes found that, on the 25th September, the intensity of 
the insolation on the Faulhorn relatively to that at Brienz, 6,844 feet 
sea-level, varied, between 8^ a.m. and 4J p.m., from 1*075 
to the ratio being least at noon. Tlie Eeverend G. C. Hodgkinson^ 

on the l^th J uly, found the ratio on Mount Blanc to that at Chamounix 
(difference 12,359 feet), between 9 hours 30 minutes and 10 hours 
11 minutes, a.m., to be between 1*241 and 1*266: and Mr. Henessey 
found the ratio at Masuri to that at Uehra (difference 4,708 feet), on the 
4th November, to decrease from 1*174 at 8 a.m. to 1*086 at noon, and 
to increase afterwards to 1*429 at 4 p.m. Hence, the absorption by the 


^ Bakoriaii Lecture, 1842, Phil. Trans., volume LXXXV, page 225. 
3 Proc. Royal Soc., volume XV, page 321. 

® 2Aic/, Volume XIX, page 225. 
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lower atmosphere increases as the day progresses, subject of course to a 
variation witti the obliquity of the incident rays and the length of their 
path. The results of the Paulhom and Brienz observations have been 
discussed at considerable length by Principal Forbes in his Bakerian 
Lecture to the Royal Society in 1842, and the following conclusions 
arrived at (among others) : — 

That the absorption of the solar rays by the strata of air, to which 
we have immediate access, is considerable in amount, for even a moderate 
thickness; that the absorption almost certainly reaches a limit, beyond 
which no further loss will take place by an increased thickness of similar 
atmospheric ingradients; and that the residual heat may amount to from 
a half to a third of that which reaches the surface of the globe after a 
vertical transmission through a clear atmosphere; that the law of 
absorption in a clear and dry atmosphere, equivalent to between one and 
four times the mass of air traversed vei*tically, may be represented 
(within those limits) by an intensity diminishing in a geometrical pro- 
gression, plus a constant quantity, which is the limiting value already 
mentioned, . Taking the value of the extra-atmospheric radiation 
as 73^ (of the arbitrary scale of the actinometer), the limiting value of 
the solar radiation, after passing through an indefinite atmospheric 
thickness, is 15^ 2'. The absorption in passing through a vertical atmo- 
sphere of such thickness as to exert a pressure of 29’922 (reduced) 

barometric inches, is such as to reduce the incident heat from 1 to *534. 

• 

The most extensive and important observations on the varying rate 
of cooling in different states of the atraos])here, hitherto published, are 
probably those of Dr. Neumayer at Melbourne in 1858 — 63.^ He 
placed a spirit thermometer in the focus of a parabolic mirror, directed, 
to the zenith, and resting on a bed of non-conducting material; while 
it was screened on all sides around from currents of air. The observa- 
tions, 4,876 in number, were made at all times of the day and night, but 
only when the zenith was perfectly free from visible cloud, and the shade 
temperature of the air and that of evaporation were observed simul- 
fancously. The radiation observations having been reduced and 
tabulated in series, first, according to the increase of the vapour tension, 
then according to temperature, and lastly, according to the relative 
humidity of the air, led to the conclusion "that the absolute quantity 
of aqueous vapour in air is alone in itself not sufficient as a criterion for 
the degree of radiation. The relative humidity of the air greatly influences 
radiation in such manner that the greater the degree of relative humidity 


» Phil. Mng., Ift66, 3rd Ser., Volume XXXl.^page 510; and Dittcussion of Met. and 
Mag. obsei’vationa at the Flagstaff Observatory, Melbourne, page 114. 
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the less radiation ie noticeable." In other words, the*athevmanc 3 r of 
the air varies with its relative humidity. The nearer it is to that 
state in which it begins to deposit cloud or fog, the more opaque is 
it to dark heat, and it is this, and not merely the absolute quantity of 
the vapour diffused through it, that is the determining condition of 
athermancy. 

The discussion of observations on the nocturnal cooling of the air 
at Madras in 1841 — 44 by Captain (now General) R. Strachey,^ and 
subsequently by Mr. Park Harrison,* lead to a similar conclusion. 
Selecting, as clear nights, those on which* the cloud proportion was one- 
tenth of the expanse or less, and rejecting all others, it was found that 
the fall of temperature between sunset and sunrise was the greater, the 
lower the tension of the vapour in the air. But when, instead of the 
vapour tension, the mean cloud proportion was taken as the basis of the 
comparison, the variation in the fall of temperature was far 

more decided; so much so, indeed, as to make it probable that the 
tendency to the formation of cloud is the real critical condition of ather- 
mancy, and that the apparent influence of vapour tension is only a 
secondary condition, owing to the fact that, costeris paribus, the higher 
the humidity of the air the higher is the vapour tension. Estimating 
the whole expanse of the sky, in the usual way, as 10*, it was found that 
an average of 0*85 of cloud reduced the nocturnal fall of temperature 
by more than one-fourth of that which .took place under a perfectly 
cloudless sky. 

The conclusion, then, which the present state of our knowledge seems 
to justify, is that both air and vapour, as compared with other gaseous 
bodies, are moderately good absorbers of heat, and in a nearly equal 
degree ; but that .the varying diathermancy of the atmosphere depends 
chiefly on the quantity of condensed vapour in it, and also, it may be 
added, on solid matter, dust, &c., suspended in it. Condensed water 
exists in other forms than as visible cloud masses. Tyndall has demon- 
strated that the blue colour of the sky is probably owing to condensed 
vapour in a very fine state of division, and that state which Roscoe 
speaks of as the opalescence of the atmosphere, may possibly arise from 
a similar cause. Then, again, suspended dust, such as that which con- 
stitutes the constant haze of the dry season in Upper India, is a great 
absorber of heat as well as of Kght, and doubtless plays an important 
part in that diurnal heating of the lower atmosphere which gives rise to 
the hot winds of April and May. As a general rule, liquid and solid 


* Phil. Mag., 4th Ser.„Vol. XXXII, page 64. 
3 Proc, Roy. 8oc., Vol. XV, page 367. 
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matters are more absorbent of radiation than the gaseous matters 
of the atmosphere. 

26. OooUng by radiation. — It is an universal law that the 
readiness with which substanoes part with their heat by radiation^ stands 
in a direct relation to their absorptive power. Professor Balfour Stewart^s 
experiments have demonstrated that this law holds good m detail^ and 
that substances which like gaees^ coloured glass^ or reflecting and coloured 
bodies, absorb certain kinds of radiation selectively, also radiate those 
kinds selectively. Air, then, which absorbs but little heat, as compared 
with fluids and solids, radiates and loses heat but slowly, and hence those 
elevated strata of the atmosphere which are not in contact with mountains 
probably undergo but a small change of temperature between day and 
night. But rocks and soils, which are greedy absorbers of heat, and in 
proportion as they absorb it ai’e also good radiators, play a very important 
part in the nocturnal cooling of the lowest stratum of the air, which 
loses heat by contact with the ground. In like manner, in the 
winter season, radiation from the ground is one of the chief causes of the 
lower temperature which then prevails over the land, bringing about that 
greater density in the lower atmosphere, which, in India, determines the 
origin of the northerly monsoon. On mountain tracts the effect of this 
cooling is felt in the currents of cold air* which drain off the mountain 
slopes, and flow down the great valleys as cold winds during the night 
and early morning — and in the winter season, frequently throughout the 
day. The deposition of dew and hoar frost on the surface of leaves, 
grass and other good radiators, are other familiar effects of cooling by 
radiation. 

27. Dynamic heating and cooling.— Readers of Tyndairs in- 
teresting lectures on Heat, a mode of motion, may remember two 
striking and paradoxical experiments, in which, by projecting a current 
of air on the face of a thermopile, a heating effect was manifested in one 
case, and a cooling effect in the other. In the first, air was forced from 
a bellows ; in the second, air which had been condensed in a strong 
metallic vessel, and, in its compressed state, had acquired the temperature 
of the surrounding air, was allowed to escape and produce a blast on the 
face of the pile. The solution of the paradox lay in the fact that air 
from the bellows only differed from that around by being in rapid 
motion, and this motion, when arrested by the thermopile, was converted 
into heat : in the case of the compressed air, the escaping air, before 
reaching the thermopile, had done work, in the act of expanding, by 
overcoming the pressure of the atmosphere and thrusting it aside, and 
the heat expended in performing this work, and therefore lost, was 

9 . 
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greater than that reprodnoed from the arrested movemiiat. Theee two 
experiments are instances of dynamic heating and dynamic cooUmg^ 

Whenever air (or, indeed^ any other substance)^ in expandings baa to 
overcome resistance^ the work done is represented by a loss of heat ; 
not indeed, of necessity, by a fall of tempei^ature, because if the expan* 
non takes place in consequence of heating, under a constant pressure, 
the temperature must be rising at the same time ; but the quantity of 
heat which it absorbs under these circumstances is greater than would 
be necessary to raise it to the same temperature were it not expanding 
against resistance. This difference is that referred to in § 18 as that of 
the specific heat of air at constant pressure (i. e., when expanding), and 
at constant volume. When the air, while being heated, is contained in 
a close vessel, no work is done, and the heat absorbed goes simply to 
raise its temperature ; but if it expands and remains of the same elastic 
pressure, a poi’tion of the heat absorbed is used up in making room for 
the expansion by thrusting aside or lifting the mass that presses upon it. 
The ratio of this excess to the whole quantity of heat absorbed is 
constant, and therefore the specific heat at constant pressure bears a 
constant ratio to that at constant volume, viz., 1*41 : 1. §§ 18, 29. 

On the other hand, air which is cooling and therefore losing elastic 
force under a constant external pressure, has to get rid, not only of its actual 
heat, but of that which is developed in it by the compression it undergoes. 
That air which is condensed by any increase of external pressure becomes 
heated, is a fact familiar to any one who has ever compressed air by 
means of a condensing syringe, as for instance in charging the reservoir 
of an air-gun. 

28. Joule’s mechanical equivalent of heat— The great dis- 
covery of Joule, that the fall of a mass of matter weighing 772 lbs. 
through a height of one foot^ under the force of gravity at Manchester* 
will develope, when its motion is arrested, so much heat as will heat 1 lb. 
of water one degree Fahrenheit (i. e,, one unit of heat, § 17), affords 
the means of computing the exact quantity of heat that is developed 
by the compression, or disappears in the exj^ansion of air under a given 
pressure. The mechanical equivalent of one unit of heat being 772 foot* 
pioands, if we multiply the pressure (estimated in pounds on the square 
foot) by the height through which it falls in the one case or is lift^ in 
the other (correcting the result for any difference in gravity), and divide 


* Or 1 !b falling through *772 feet ; in general terzns, 772 foot-<poimda. 

This is a necessary part of the definition, because the work depends on the momentnna 
generated, or on the force employed when the mass and time are constant. This, in the case 
of a faUtng body, ia gravity, and, as is well kwnvn, the force of gravity varies irt different 
parts of the earth’s surfaoe. 
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this product by 772, we obtaiu the number of heat units that are pro- 
duced or disappear. Dividing this by the specific heat of air at constant 
volume, and also by the weight in pounds of the air compressed or ex- 
panded, we obtain the number of degrees through which it will be heated 
in the one case and cooled in the other. 


29. Ratio of specific heats e and c,,.— The weight of a cubic 
foot of air at a pressure of 30 inches and the temperature of 32° Fahren- 
heit has been taken (§ 2) at 565 grains. The weight, therefore, of a 
column of such air, 493 feet high and one square foot in section, would 
be 278,545 grains or 39*792 l&s. avoirdupois; and we have seen that, if 
the pressure on the top of such a column be equal to a barometric 
pressure of 30 inches, this, estimated in lbs., will be 14*735 lbs. on 
each square inch or 2121*84 lbs. on the square foot. Now, a column of 
air 493 feet high, if heated 1° Fahrenheit and allowed to expand in one 
direction only, will lengthen to 494 feet ; and, under the conditions 
supposed, will lift 2121*84 lbs. one foot high, doing therefore 2121*84 
foot-pounds of work. Dividing this by Joule’s equivalent, 772 foot- 
pounds, we obtain its equivalent in heat units, viz., 2*748 nearly. But 
by § 18, the number of heat units which will raise 39*792 lbs. of air 
(kept at constant volume) by 1° Fahrenheit, is 39*792 x *168 s= 6*685. The 
ratio, therefore, of the heat absorbed by the air, when at constant pressure, 
is, to that absorbed when at constant volume, as 6*685 -f 2*748 to 6*685 


or 


9*433 

6*686 


= 1*41. 


This is the ratio already stated in § 27. It is easily 


seen that the result would be the same had we assumed any other 
pressure than 30 inches, for, by Boyle’s law, if the quantity (mass) of 
air be constant, the volume will increase in proportion as the pressure is 
reduced and vice versd j and since, by Charles’ law, the expansion is a 
constant increment of the volume, the space through tvhich the pressure 
will be lifted will increase in the same proportion as the volume. The 
product of the pressure and the space therefore is constant for the same 
weight of gas and the same increment of temperature. 


Knowing now the ratio of the quantities of heat absorbed by a gas 
when heated at constant volume, and when it expands and does work at 
constant pressure, we can correct the provisional result obtained in § 22 
for the condition which occurs in nature, viz., free expansion. For we 
know 'that the heat required in the former case is to that required in the 
latter in the proportion of 1 to 1*41, and that for each unit of heat 
consumed in raising the temperature, a quantity represented by 0*41 
is spent in work. But an atmosphere that is merely charged with 
vapour by the expenditure of one unit of heat and expands under a 
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constant pressure, let us say at) the temperature of 80® Fahr^heit^ vr\\l 
do only the same amount of work^ and will therefore expend 

X •0‘41 = *056^f an unit nearly, ahsorbihg a total of 1*056 units. 

Hence equal quantities of heat will prq^uee expansion in the two. cas^ 
in the ratio-*- 


1-056 

1-41 


X 7*27 = 5-44 


30* Oonyection currents. — One of the most impoi-tant appli- 
cations of the laws of dynamic heating and cooling in meteorology is 
to the case of convection currents. By convection currents are meant 
ascending and descending currents, which are set up in consequence of a 
portion of air having become, by change of temperature, either less or 
more dense than other parts of the same stratum, while exercising the 
same elastic pressure. In such case it obeys the law of floatation, and 
the heated air rises while cooler air descends and takes its place. That 
this kind of action is of high importance, and, together with its inverse 
action (the cooling and sinking of heavy air), is the principal cause of 
winds, is a fact which can scarcely be considered open to question ; but 
a consideration of the laws of dynamic heating and cooling, and their 
consequences, will shew that the conditions under which convection 
currents can be set up are rigorously limited ; and observation tells us 
that,^ in a column of dry air, or one much below saturation, these condi- 
tions are very rarely fulfilled, except on a small scale and within a small 
distance of the ground. This fact has been insufiSciently insisted on in 
some of our elementary treatises on meteorology, and much erroneous 
reasoning has been the result of the omission. 

In India, the monsoons are the consequence of convection currents 
on a vast scale, which, at one time of year (during the rains) are 
ascending, and at another time (iu the cold season) descending currents, 
in the interior of India. To understand these fully, it will be necessary 
that we have a clear comprehension of all that relates to such currents ; 
and no apology is needed, therefore, for entering somewhat at length on 
the subject of the dynamic cooling and heating of the air under the 
conditions described. 

^ 31. Bynamio cooling and heating of convection currents 
in dry air. — Let us consider the case of a mass of air ascending 
in a convection current, but neither absorbing nor losing heat (otherwise 
than by its own expansion) during its ascent. We have seen, § 29, that, 
in expanding through ^^3 or -002089 of the volume it occupies at the 
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freezing point, it bas to do work which rednoes its temperatnve 0’4>1 
of a degree Fahrenheit. Therefore, its temperature will be reduced 1° 
(by wcHrk) when it has expanded 

^^^=■004973 
0'41 ^ 

of its vnlume at 32°. By this rednetion of temperature, its elastic pres- 
sure Would be reduced by * ** 002086 of its pressure at 82°, supposing the 
volume were unchanged, and .since the expansion corresponding to this 
temperature decrement is ‘004973, which represents a further loss of 
elastic tension —*004966, its total loss of pressure is *002036 + *004966 
='*007002=-j-^y of its pressure Po&t the freezing point. This, be it 
observed, is true, whatever be the initial pressure and temperature.^ 

Now. if we represent by H the height of a homogeneous atmosphere 
at the temperature of the freezing point, then the height A at which 
the ascending mass of air will be under a supei'incumbent pressure 

less than at its base will be ^ = 183 feet. This is constant, 

since H does not vary with the presssure (§ 2), and if the reduction 
of pressure y^y Po be referred to the pressure of air at any tempera- 
ture T other than that of the freezing point To it must be multiplied 

T T 

by (§7).' On the other hand H becomes ^ H (§ 6), and therefore the 

value of the product is unaltered. The decrement of 1° in 183 feet is 
the same as 6*46° in 1,000 feet. 

Since, then, dry air, in ascending, uses up heat at the rate of about 
1° in every 183 feet, it is clear that if the temperature of the atmosphere 
through which it ascends docs not decrease at an equal or some greater 
rate, any mass, which, as supposed in § 30, has been so heated as to expand 
and form an ascending convection current, will cool more rapidly than 
the strata through which it ascends, and will soon be reduced to the 
temperature and density of the air at the same level ; when its further 
motion will be arrested. Nay, if immediately about its initial position, 
the vertical decrement of temperature is not more rapid than 1° in 183 
feet, it will not ascend at all and we may assert, generally, that no 
convection current arising from a disturbance of the vertical equilibrium 

* ThiB reaBOuing is essentially that given in Prof. Everett's translation of Deschanel^B 

** Natural Philosophy,*' and is the simplest and best adapted for popular comprehension. 
The general problem has been treated by the help of the higher mathematics by Sir W. 
Thomson, Peslin, Beye, and lastly in a very exhaustive manner in its direct meteorological 
bearings by Dr. J. Hann* whose admirable memoir will be found in the Journal of the 
Austrian Meteorological Society for November 1874, Nos. 21 and 22, Volume IX. 

3 In this statement, of course, I exclude the hypothetical case of a mass of air being 
suddenly heated and expanded by some agent which does not affect surrounding masses. 
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of temperatare can exist in a dry atmosphere in which the vertical 
decrease of temperatare is less than I"" in 183 feet; nnle^ the aeeenii%g 
air is continually receiving heat from some ensternal source. The same 
law holds good, mutaiis mutandis, for convection currents produced by 
the cooling and sipking of air of an upper stratum. No descending 
current can be set up in a dry atmosphere, unless the temperature of the 
air around and through which it sinks increases downwards more rapidly 
than I** in 188 feet, or unless the current is continually parting with 
the heat generated by its descent. 

Now, observation shews that, in India, except in the lowest strata, 
near the -earth, and during the hottest hours of the day, the temperature 
decrement with altitude is never so rapid as 1® in 183 feet, and therefore 
merely local convection currents in a diy atmosphere arising from a 
disturbance of vertical equilibrium are of rare occurrence. Perhaps the 
only important instances are those afforded by dust storms, such as are 
described by Dr. Baddely. The little dust-whirls, or devils^ so common 
in the hot weather, are small instances of the same phenomenon. To 
the reverse action, uw., the heating of a descending current. Dr. Hann, 
however, attributes the hot dry winds felt in the Alps and some other 
mountainous countries, and locally known as the Fohn.^' 

32. Convection currents in moist unsaturated air.— Air that 

contains vapour, but which is below saturation, follows nearly the same 
law as dry air, as has been demonstrated by Dr. Hann in the paper 
referred to in the note to the previous paragraph. A small difference 
is, however, introduced by the fact that the specific heat of vapour is about 
twice as great as that of dry air (§ 18). The correction to be applied 
depends on the quantity of vapour present in the air ; and the height h 
corresponding to a fall of 1° of temperature varies directly as the specific 
heat of the mixture*at constant pressure. This is easily found as follows : 
Xiet f be the pressure of the moist air, and e the tension of the vapour 
it contains. Then, since water vapour is *623 or nearly ^ths the 

density of air at the same temperature and pressure (§ 8), the quantities (or 
masses) of air and vapour will be, respectively, as ^ and ’623 Mul- 
tiplying these by the specific heats of air and vapour respectively (§ 18), 
and taking their sum, we have for c* the specific heat of the mixture 

S= 0-2876 + 0-4805 -2375 + -0618 ^ 

end 188 will give the height required. 

33. Oonvection cun-eats in saturated air.— As soon as air is 
saturated, so that, on further cooling, it begins to deposit a portion 
of its moisture in the form of cloud or fog, the evolution of latent heat 
introduces a new and important element into the problem, and admits of 
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conveetioo ourreots beio^ maintained in an atmoepbere in wbieb 
▼ettioal deorment of temperature ie mncb less rapid than in 'tim caaee 
bit^rto considered. Dr. Hann has discussed this case also in the paper 
above referred to. It is more complicated than those bitberto notieed# 
and the resulte will be best shewn in the form of a table similar to that 
given by Dr. Hann^ and obtained by the same process of calculation. 

'Ke following Table A shews the dynamic cooling,- or loss of tem- 
perature in degrees Fahrenheit, suffered by a saturated column of air at 
difEhrent initial temperatures t and pressures p, for 100 feet of ascent^ ; 
and the final oolumn shews the elevations above sea level corresponding 
to the pressure p of the first column, when the temperature of the air 
oolumn is 32° Fahr. : — 


Tablv a. — Dynamic cooling of saturated air in 100 feet <f ascent. 


Initial pressure 

#>• 



IKITIAL TSHFXBATnaS = 

i Fabr. 



Elevstlen in 
feet at 82®. 

82® 

42^ 

62® 

62 ® 

o 

82® 

92® 

102® 

30 inches 

0-36 

0-82 

0*29 

0*26 

0'24 

0*22 

0*20 

0*19 

0 

26 „ 

084 

0‘80 

0-27 

0-24 

0*22 

0*20 

0*19 

0*18 

M79 

20 ff ... 

0*81 


0*26 

0*22 

0*20 

0*19 

0*18 


mm 

16 „ 

0*28 

0*26 

0*22 

0*20 

0*18 

... 

... 


16,990 

10 .. 

0*24 

0*21 

0;19 

0*17 

... 

... 

... 


26,980 


The use of this table will be best explained by an example. Thus, 
the air in a eumulus cloud, 1,000 feet above the earth, is at a temperature 


The figures in the table are obtained by the formula of Peslin, 




1 p 

J r q J 

* 9 di 


wherra p is the initial presBure, q the weight of vapour in one cubic foot of 8atni<atod air 
«t tenofieratare i and pressure j 0 , and e its elastic tension ; r the latent heat of vapour at the 
same temperature, *7 the mechanical equivalent of heat = 772 foot-pounds, and o' the speci- 
fic heat of the mixture of air and vapour. All the values are expressed in the English units of 

lbs. and feet, and the Fahrenheit scale of temperature ; is the dynamic decrease of tern* 
peratnre suffered by the air in the unit (1 foot) of ascent, which, multiplied by 100, gives the 

1 df 

figures in the table. Following Dr. Hann, the values of ^ obtained hj 

of 

the help of Magnus' formula for the tension of saturated vapour, s= 4*525 k 10 

ah 


which gives = g 
in the text, § 9. 


( ft +0 


^ The values of a and h for the'Fahrenheit scale arc fifiiW 
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of 66 % the pressure being 29 inches. How high must it ascend to 
undei^ a cooling of 10"? Interpolating for 29 inches and 66” we find 
the initial rate of cooling will be 0’248” in 100 feet. If this were con- 
stant^ the air would cool 10” in 4,082 feet. Bat having ascended 4,082 
feet, at a mean temperature of 61” it would be under a pressure of 21*6, 
only. At this pressure, and the temperature 66”, the rate of cooling 
according to the table is 0*244 per 100 feet. The mean of this and the 
initial rate is 0*246 per 100 feet, so that a cooling of 10^* would take 
-place in 4,065 feet nearly, or at a height of 5,066 feet above the ground. 
Hence, the initial rate is not very different from the mean rate when we 
consider heights of a few thousands of feet only. 

The table shews that saturated air at 30 inches pressure and the tem- 
perature of the freezing point will, when ascending, cool 1” in 277 
feet, and at all lower pressures and higher temperatures even less rapidly. 

The reason, then, that an ascending current of saturated air may be 
maintained with a vertical decrement of temperature not more rapid 
than that which is shewn by observation to be the normal average 
decrement in the atmosphere, whereas an ascending current of dry air 
cahnot be so maintained^ is that, in the- former, the heat which is con- 
stantly converted into work is supplied by the latent heat emitted by 
the condensing vapour; whereas the latter has no such source of energy 
to draw upon. A descending current might equally be maintained in 
an atmosphere laden with fog or cloud, * since in that case the heat 
developed by the compression of the descending air would be used up 
as latent heat in evaporating the cloud, but such a condition rarely 
occurs in nature, at least in India. 

34. Energy and its transformations.— In the preceding para- 
graphs, we have discussed some of the* more important processes by 
which heat operates in setting the atmosphere in motion. We have 
seen that the source of this heat is the radiation from the sun, that 
this radiation is absorbed by our atmosphere, partly in the form of 
sensible heat, raising the temperature and at the same time doing 
work by expanding the heated air and lifting the higher strata that 
press upon it ; partly in the form of latent heat, in evaporating cloud 
and in raising vapour from the water expanse, and from humid land 
surfaces, whidi also adds to the volume of air, and so does work 
against the pressure of the incumbent mass, '^enever any move- 
ment is set up in the atmosphere against the action of gravity, 
some heat disappears ; and whenever motion is checked or a 
mass of air descends under the action of gravity, heat is developed. 
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and must be got rid of by radiation or otherwise, if the descending 
current is to be maintained. On the whole, the quantities of heat 
absorbed and emitted are equal ; for, in the long run, the generation and 
destruction of momentum are equal, and ascending and descending 
currents are mutually compensating; so that the work done against 
gravily by the one is equal to the work done by gravity on the other. 
But it is rarely, indeed, that this compensation is effected in one and the 
some region. Where the sun^s heat falls most copiously, viz., in the 
tropics, there do ascending currents preponderate, and where, as in 
Northern Asia, a broad arid expanse of land radiates its heat freely into 
space through the long winter nights, there and then are descending 
currents most active. Were it not for the heat, or, to sp6ab more 
accurately, the energy locked up in vapour, the so-called ^ latent heat ^ 
which is absorbed in evaporation and emitted when vapour condenses, 
ascending currents would probably be restricted to the tropics ; and even 
there they would be comparatively insignificant in volume. But, so 
locked up, it is carried to distant regions, and set free in the cloud 
stratum that caps the Altai or the Himaldya. 

The conception which, in the above remarks, is designated by the 
term energy, is one of which we must never lose sight in reasoning on 
physical processes. It means the power of doing work, which is possessed 
either by moving masses or hot bodies, or by any body or system of 
bodies, so arranged or in such a condition that, without any woik being 
extended upon them, they mjfy be made lo yield work. Thus, a cannon 
ball just fired, a falling weight, a gust of wind, a mass of heated metal, 
the solar radiation, are instances of one class of forms of energy; a 
wound-up watch spring, a lifted hammer, a difference of pressure in the 
same horizontal plane of the atmosphere, a mass of gunpowder or a 
quantity of coals together with the oxygen of the ahr, and that which 
we call the latent heat of vapour, are instances of the other. The former 
class, in all of which there is motion, either of the mass or of its mole- 
cules, are instances of kinetic energy ; the latter, in which the condition is 
one of rest, of equilibrium more or less unstable, are instances of potential 
energy. Now, the law of energy is, that the quantity of energy in the 
universe, the sum of all kinetic and all potential energies, is constant. 
The one may be converted into the other. The falling weight may lift 
another weight and leave it at rest, but ready to fall in its turn ; the 
gust of wind may raise the barometric column against the action of 
gravity, and, once raised, it may be made so to remain by closing the 
mouth of the tube ; and the solar radiation that is absorbed in the eva^ 
poration of water becomes latent heat ; on the other hand, the watch 
spring may set the works in motion/ the lifted hammer fall, the gun- 

n 
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powder explode and drive forward a cannon ball, and the difference of 
atmospheric pressures set a wind in motion ; but in these and all other 
transformations, the quantity of the ox^ that disappears is a constant 
equivalent of the quantity of the other generated. Of this Joule% heat 
equivalent (§ 28) is an admirable example. The unit of heat as defined in 
§ 28 is generated by arresting the movement of a mass weighing 772 lbs. 
that has fallen under the influence of gravity through one foot. This 
is its kinetic equivalent. A weight of 772 lbs. raised to the height of 
one foot and ready to fall, on the touch of a trigger would be its poten- 
tial equivalent, and equivalents may equally be found in terms of unig- 
nited gunpowder, unconsumed coal, &c. 

Now, in reasoning on questions of atmospheric physics, such as the 
production of winds, the transport of vapour, the generation of storms^ 
or the simple derangement of atmospheric equilibrium of pressure, we 
must always ask ourselves, Whence comes the energy competent to pro- 
duce this effect ? and a due observance of this rule will frequently pre- 
vent our falling into the error of ascribing a phenomenon to an agency 
that is manifestly inadequate. Of this error, or what seems to me to be 
such, I shall give an example in treating of the causes of cyclones. 

Meanwhile, we may bear in mind that all the energy, both potential 
and kinetic, that exists in our atmosi)here (with quite unimportant excep- 
tions) comes fi’om the sun, and in whatever way the quantity of its 
radiation may vaiy, the movements of our atmosphere must be subject 
to the like variation. That it does vary to some extent, we shall see 
reason to infer from the facts to be recounted in another chapter. 
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THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA AND ITS 
DEPENDENCIES, 

35. Influence of geographical features on Meteorology.— 

The connection between the meteorology of a country and the form 
and clothing of its surface is in all cases very intimate^ and no- 
where more so than in India. Nor is this influence one-sided only ; not 
only do the physical condition and movements of the atmosphere depend 
on the distribution of land and water, on the directions of mountain 
chains, the elevation of the land above the sea level, the nature of the 
soil, the presence of sandy wastes or forest-clad uplands and the like ; 
but the fertility of the land surface itself, and, in certain cases, the very 
form of that surface, are in no small degree modified by the direct or 
indirect action of the atmosphere. The latter class of effects, indeed, 
per|^in to the domain of the naturalist, the physical geographer, and the 
geologist, rather than to that of the meteorologist, and may here be 
passed by without further allusion. But the former are among the most 
important data of meteorological science, and he who would understand 
the observed atmospheric changes, and would trace them to .their under- 
lying causes, — who, in short, not contented with the mere registration of 
the statistics of meteorology and of its foi’mal laws, would seek further 
to discover their rational explanation and the laws of their physical in- 
terdependence, — must possess something more than a merely superficial 
acquaintance witJi the geography of the country in which his field of 
work lies, and must keep its features constantly in mind when engaged 
in the discussion of meteorological problems. 

I shall therefore preface this account of the meteorology of India 
with a short sketch of the physical geography of the country, more 
especially with reference to the form and clothing of the surface, aud to 
those climatic features which are the average outcome of its meteorolo- 
gical conditions. 

36. Mountain zone— Himalaya,— To begin with the mountain 
ranges which constitute both the political and physical boundaries of the 
country, on the north and north-west — the Himalaya and the Sulemin. 
Both these ranges are the interrupted serrated barriers of table-lands which 
form parts of the great east and west mountain system of the Europe- 
Asiatic continent; and though so different in direction (meeting, in fact, 
at right angles, in latitude 32®, on the 72nd meridian of longitude), they 
appear to be of approximately the same geological age ; and, as is proved 
by their structure, of comparatively recent (middle and later tertiary) date. 
From the gorge of the Indus, between feast longitude 72®'and 76®, to that 
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of tbe Dihong in Elongitude 95^ 30^ a distance of 1^400 miles^ the Him&- 
laya is an unbroken watershed^ its nortbern dank being drained by the 
upper valleys of these two rivers^ which rise, within one hundred miles of 
each otlier, in the neighbourhood of the great peak of the Kailas (22,000 
feet), and flow, the one to the north-west, the other to the south-east and 
east. After a course, in each case, of about 1,800 miles, they discharge 
their waters into the ocean, at the opposite angles of the Indian penin- 
sula. From the southern foot of Kailas, a third great river, the Sutlej, 
rises in the sacred lakes of Mansarawar and Bakas T&l, and after a 
course of 160 miles to the north-west, in a deep gorge through the 
elevated plain of Quge, it breaks through the main mass of the moun- 
tains, and joins the Indus near Mithankot, at the southern extremity of 
the Punjab. Although, therefore, the Him&layan watershed is con- 
tinuous through the peak of Kailas, the mountain mass is divided by the 
Sutlej into two very unequal divisions, — that to the north-west being the 
smaller but of move complex physical structure, and consisting of several^ 
sub-parallel and intersecting ranges of great elevation, while to 
tbe south-east and east consists essentially of a linear series of elevated 
peaks, which, with their subordinate spurs, stand out to the south of the 
watershed, and arc separated by the valleys of the rivers that drain their 
northern as well as their southern slopes. 

Tbe average elevation of the Himalaya may be taken at not less than 
19,000 feet, aud therefore equal to the height of the lower half of the 
atmosphere; and, indeed, few of the passes are under 16,000 or 17,000 
feet. Across this mountain barrier, there appears to be a (Constant flow 
of air northwards to the arid plateau of Tibet. It is probable that this 
is more active in the day-time than at night, since the observed diurnal 
variation of the barometric pressure on the lower plains and at hill 
stations, as well as ^ that of the winds on the high plains and passes, 
seems to indicate that the transfer of the portion of the higher atmo- 
sphere from over the low plains to the mountains, and even to the lower 
bills and table-lands of the peninsula, takes place as a secondary effect of 
the diurnal solar action, § 79. There is no reason to believe that any 
transfer of air takes place across the Himalaya in a southerly direction ; 
unless, indeed, in those most elevated regions of the atmosphere which lie 
beyond the sphere of observation ; but a nocturnal flow of cooled air 
from the southern slopes, is felt as a strong wind, where the rivers de- 
bouch on the plains, more especially in the early morning hours; and it 
probably contributes, in some degree, to lower the mean temperature of 
that belt of the plains which fringes the mountain zone. 

The Eastern Him&laya presents many points of contrast with the 
western parts of the rapge which must strike even the least observant. 
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The slopes of the Sikkim and Bhotan hills, where not denuded for the 
purposes of cultivation, are clothed with a dense impenetrable forest, 
which, at the lower levels, abounds in figs, rattans and genera character- 
istic of the tropics, and of a humid climate ; and, at higher levels, con- 
sists of oaks, chestnuts, magnolias, &c., of the most luxuriant growth. 
A scarped face of bare rock is >iwely, if ever, to be met with in the lower 
and outer ranges ; and when, as frequently occurs in the rainy season, 
the hill -side is scored and laid bare by a recent landslip, the disrupted 
mass shews how deeply the heavy rain and decaying vegetation pf the 
surface have carried decomposition into the heart of the mountain. 

In the Western Himalaya, on the other baud, the outer ranges are 
more thinly clad with forest, especially on their western and southern 
faces ; and naked, precipitous crags are of constant occurrence. The 
vegetation of the lower and warmer valleys and of the fringing slope 
(the Terai) is comparatively thin, and such as characterises a warm but 
dry region; and pines of several species form a conspicuous feature of the 
landscape, at lower levels. It is chiefly the outer ranges that exhibit 
these contrasted features ; and they depend partly on the difference of 
latitude, but mainly on that of the rainfall. In Sikkim and Bhotfin 
this is abnormally copious, and is discharged full on the face of the range. 
As the chain recedes to the north-west, the greater is the distance to be 
traversed by the vapour-bearing winds in reaching it, and the more 
easterly is their direction ; since, whether coming from the Bay of 
Bengal, or from the Arabian ‘Sea, on reaching the Gangetic valley, they 
turn and blow more or less parallel to its axis and that of the mountain 
range. 

37, Mountain zone— Suleman range, — West of the Indus, and 
parallel with that river, the Sulemdn range runs north and south, 
separating the plains of the Punjab from the Cabul plateau and Sewes- 
tdn. The angle that it forms at its junction with the Him&laya is occu- 
pied by a low table-land, locally termed the Potwar, averaging somewhat 
less than 2,000 feet above the sea, and cut off from the lower plains by 
the barren escarpment of the Salt range. 

The Sulemfin range rises abruptly from the plain of the Indus valley. 
Its highest peaks are below 12,000 feet, and the elevation of the range 
declines to the south, where it constitutes ' the frontier of Sewestdu* 
About opposite to the junction of the Sutlej and Indus, at Mithankot, 
it turns westward, boonding the plain that leads up to the Bholan Pass ; 
and from this pass southward, the Khirthar range, en ichelon with the 
Sulemdn, and from 3,000 to 7,000 feet in height, bounds the highlands of 
Rhelat and B&ldchist&n, and skirts the Indus valley nearly to its termina- 
tion at Cape Monze. All this country is characterisiioally arid. The 
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mountains present a bare surface of tertiary rooks^ in which the geolo- 
gist can trace the outcrops of the several formations as in a diagram 
section. Dry winds from the desert tracts of Persia and Biliichist^u 
predominate throughout the year ; and while the scanty cultivation of 
the hills is dependent on the winter snows^ or the rare showers which 
reach them from the eastward, or on ,^he supply of the larger local 
streams, the lower plains would be uninhabitable but for the fertilising 
irrigation furnished by the great river that traverses them. 

38. Indus plains and Thur desert.— At the foot of the great 
moimtain barrier, and separating it from the more ancient land which 
now forms the highlands of the peninsula, a broad plain, for the most 
part alluvial, stretches from sea to sea. On the west, in the dry 
region, this is occupied partly by the alluvial deposits of the Indus and 
its tributaries, and the saline swamps of Kach, partly by the rolling 
sands and rocky surface of the desert of Jesalmir and Bikanir, and the 
more fertile tracts to the eastward of this watered by the Liinai. Over 
the greater part of this region, rain is of rare occurreoce ; and, not in- 
frequently, more than a year passes by, without a drop falling on the 
parched surface. On its eastern margin, however, in the neighbourhood 
of the Aravalli hills, and again in the Northern Punjab, rain is more 
frequent, occurring both in the south-west monsoon, and also at the 
opposite season in the cold weather. In this part of the Punjab a belt 
of about 100 miles in width produces luxuriant crops of wheat; and, 
since the^British occupation of the provinqe, the planting of trees has 
been vigorously encouraged, with the aid of irrigation. 'J’he result of 
the extension of cultivation, as I am assured by old residents, has 
been a certain amelioration of the climate. Dr. Henderson lately 
informed m*e that, within his experience of the last twenty years, 
dust-storms have become far less frequent than formerly, and this fact 
has been corroborated by other informants. Whether or not the 
average rainfall has been affected by the change, is a point on which 
as yet I have been unable to obtain trustworthy evidence. 

Southward from Lahore and the Salt range, cultivation is restricted 
to those tracts which are irrigated from the river or from wells, and the 
Dof»,bs of the five rivers are for the most part occupied by a thin scrub 
of Capparis and other desert plants. At Sirsa and Mooltan, the average 
annual rainfall does not exceed 6 inches. 

39. Gangetic plains, — The alluvial plain of the Punj&b passes 
into that of the Gangetic valley without visible interruption. The 
ridge of older rocks which runs up from the plateau of R&jpdtdna, in the 
prolongation of the line of the Aravallis, dies out at Delhi ; and to the 
north of this city, the watershed *Of the two great river systems is only 
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the highest part of the plain, elevated from 800 to 1,000 feet above the 
sea. It slopes gradually from north^^west to south-east, and from the 
foot of the Himalaya to the main streams of the Jumna and the Ganges, 
which, throughout their course,^ flow along its southern margin, and 
receive successive afBuents equal to or even greater than the original 
stream, in the Chambal, the Gogra, the Gundak, the Son, and the 
Khussi. 

Up or down this plain, at opposite seasons, sweep the monsoon winds 
in a direction at right angles to that of their nominal course, and thus, 
vapour which has been brought by winds from the Bay of Bengal, is 
discharged as snow and rain on the peaks and hill sides of the Western 
Himalaya. Nearly the whole surface is under cultivation, and it ranks 
among the most productive as well as the most densely populated regions 
of the world. Wheat is the great staple product of the plain, more 
especially of the Bhdngar land, or that which lies above the flood level 
of the rivers. Only in Lower Bengal, and on the strips of Khddif^^ f>r 
flooded land which fringe the larger streams, is rice the more important 
food-grain. The rainfall diminishes from 100 inches at the south-east 
corner of the Gangetic delta to less than 30 inches at Agra and Delhi, 
and there is an average difference of from 15 to 26 inches between the 
northern and southern borders of the plain. 'fk 

40. Eastern Valleys— Assam and Cachar.— Eastward from the 
delta, two alluvial plains stretch up between the hills th^ connect 
the Himalayan system with that of tlie Burmese peninsula, ^he first, 
that of Assam and the Br^ihmaputra, is long and narrow, bordered on 
the north by the Him^,laya, on the south by the Jower plateau of the 
Gdro, Khfisi, and Nfigd hills. The other, short and broad, and in great 
part occupied by swamps and jkils, separates the Gdro, ^Kh&si, and 
Ndg4 hills from those of Tipperah and the Lushai country. The 
climate of these plains is damp and equable, and *the rainfall is pro- 
longed and generally heavy, especially on the southern slopes of the 
hills. A meteorological peculiarity of some interest has been noticed, 
more especially at the stations of Sibs6.gar and Silchdr, viz,^ the great 
range of the diurnal variation of barometric pressure during the after- 
noon hours ; which is the more striking, since at Roorkee, Lahore, and 
other stations near the foot of the Him£*Iaya, this range is less than 
out in the open plains. A similarly exaggerated range is, however, 
exhibited by Leh in the Indus valley, as appears from a few days of 
hourly observations recorded by Captain Trotter and Dr. Scully in 
September 1874 and . 1875; and it would seem from these instances 
that the daily fall is exaggerated in narrow deep valleys, but reduced 
at stations situated on the margin of a broad plain immediately below 
a lofty hill mass, These facts, and Ithe well* known peculiarity of the 
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oscillation on elevated mountain peaks and ridges, together with the 
oft^described phenomenon of the ‘strong afternoon winds which blow 
up through the high passes and across the elevated plains of B&psbu and 
Laddk, have led me to the conclusion put forward on a previous page, 
and discussed at length in §§, 76, 96, 98, viz.y that the effects of the 
diurnal"solar heating of the atmosphere is to cause a transfer of air from 
the plains and deep valleys to the hills during the hotter hours, similar to 
that which, as I have elsewhere shewn, appears to take place between 
land and sea. 

41. Peninsular highlands— Satpura range.— The highlands of 
the peninsula, which, as I have already mentioned above, are cut 
off* from the encircling ranges by the broad Indo-Gangetic plain, 
are divided into two unequal parts, by an almost continuous chain of 
hills, running across the country from west by south to east by north, 
just south of the Tropic of ("ancer. This range of hill country, it has 
been suggested by Prof. H. H. Wilson, is probably identical with the 
Vindhyans of ancient authors, which separated Hinddst^n from the 
Dakhan ; although that name, on our modern maps, is applied to the 
less important escarpment which hounds the Nerbudda valley on the 
north. It is not of uniform geological structure throughout ; the 
western part, the S^tpurfi range, consisting of thick beds of volcanic 
rock of later cretaceous or cretaceo-tertiary date ; while the eastern 
half, coKiprising the plateau of Chutia Ndgpur and Hdzdribdgh, is 
composed of crystalline metamorphic rocks, which are apparently the 
axis of a chain of very high antiquity. At the present 'time, the 
whole chain, however, may be regarded as a single geographical feature^ 
forming one of the principal watersheds of the peninsula, — the waters 
to the north draining chiefly into the Nerbudda and the Ganges ; those 
to the south, into the Tapti, the Mahdnadi, and some smaller streams. 
In a meteorological point of view’’, it is of considerable importance. 
It does not, indeed, form the boundary between the easterly summer mon- 
soon of the Gangetic plain and the westerly monsoon of the peninsula 
proper, which crosses the plateau of Mdlwa and Bdghalkhand to the 
north of the range ; but, together with the two parallel valleys of the 
Nerbudda and Tapti, which drain the flanks of its western half, it gives, at 
opposite seasons of the year, a decided easterly and westerly direction to 
the winds of this part of India, and condenses a tolerably copious rainfall 
during the south-west monsoon. Most parts of the range are still covered 
with jungle^ which includes important forests of s&L {Shorea Tobmta)^ 
and it is inhabited chiefly by aboriginal tribes of non-Aryan descent. 

42, Northern plateau— Malwa and Baghalkhand— Ara- 
vaUis. — Separated from this chain by the valley of the Nerbudda on the 
west, and that of the Son, a tributary of the Ganges, on the east, the plateau 
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of M&lwa and Bdghalkband occupies the space iuterveniog between these 
valleys and the Gaugetic plain. The whole drainage Of this plateau^ 
with an unimportant exceptt>n at its south-western comers is thrown 
off northwards ; some of the streams that rise on the very verge of its 
Bouthem escarpment and within a few miles of the main stream of the 
Nerbudda being affluents of the Ganges. The surface is an ilndulating 
plain with occasional hiils^ the highest of which does not exceed 2,500 
feet. The south-western part is covered by sheets of volcanic rock, of 
the same kind that composes the S&tpiir& range ; and the remainder of 
the plateau is formed by very ancient sedimentary rocks (sandstones, 
shales, and limestonA) of unknown date, or of the still older crystalline 
rocks on which these rest. The former of these are exposed over the 
eastern half of the plateau, where the several divisions of the formation 
crop out successively, forming a concentric series of bold escarpments from 
Jubbulpore eastwards. Westward from Jubbulpore the last of these 
forms the continuous south margin of the plateau, and is that known as 
the modern Vindhya. On its western edge, the plateau terminates 
against the Aravalli hills, an apparently ancient range of crystalline 
rock, which runs from near Abmedabad up to the neighbourhood of 
Delhi ; and includes one hill. Mount Al?oo, over 5,000 feet in height. 
This range exerts an important influence on the direction of the wiud, 
and also on the rainfall. At Ajmir, — an old-established meteorological 
station at the eastern foot of the range, — the wind is predominenfiy south- 
west ; and here and at Mount Aboo, the south-west monsoon rains are 
a regularly recurrent; phenomenon ; which can hardly be said of the 
region of scanty and uncertain rainfall which extends from the western 
foot of the range, and merges in the Bikanir desert, 

43. Southern plateau— DaMian, Mysore, &o. — ^The peninsula 
south of S5.tp^r& consists chiefly of the triangular plateau of the Dakhan, 
terminating abruptly on the west (in the Sahiyadri range or Western 
Ghats), and shelving to the east, on which side its hill boundary (the 
Eastern Gh5.ts) is somewhat discontinuous. The whole is surrounded 
by a fringe of low country, which, on the west coast, is narrow and some- 
what rugged ; on the east coast flatter and irregular in breadth. Like 
the northern plateau, that of the Dakhan does not extend quite up to the 
S&tp<lr58 ; at least on the western side. The combined valleys of the 
Tapti and Ptirna, occupied by the flat cotton soil plains of Khandesh 
and Berar, intervene between the mountain axis and the plateau. At the 
upper extremity of the Pdma valley, the flat plain of the Berare passes 
without interruption into that of the tributaries of the Godflvari, which 
extends far down the course of that rivq;r. This is the lowest part of the 
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plateau ; N^gpnr^ which is oo the watershed of the 'Wardha and Wain> 
Qauga, being onlj a little ^re than 1,000 feet above the sea. Eastward 
from Ndgpur and the Goddvari valley, the*eountry is for the most part 
hilly, but includes an extensive plain (nearly encircled by hills) on the 
Upper Mahdnadi, known as the district of Chhatisgarh. On this plain 
is situated the station of Raipur, at an elevation of 960 feet ; and 150 
miles further to the east, and on the main stream of the Mahdnadi, is 
the station of Sambalpur, at 457 feet. Beyond Sambalpur, the river 
traverses a broad tract of a wild hilly country, which extends, parallel 
with the coast, from the highlands uf Chhtia Nhgpdr down to the delta 
of the Goddvari, and forms part of the Eastern Ghhts. The hills are 
generally composed of the old ciystalline rocks,. and in some oases rise 
to heights of 3,000 feet and nearly 4,000 feet, but for the most part 
are much lower. They include some of the wildest and least known 
country uf India. At Cuttack, the river Mah&nadi issues from the hills 
through a narrow gorge, and enters on its delta, which forms part of an 
alluvial plain extending northward to that of the Ganges. 

The valley of the Goddvari and its tributaries coincides with a 
broad depression, which slopes ^down gently from Nagpur to the sea. 
"West and south from this valley system, the elevation or the country 
is greater. On the margin of the Ghdts, its average height is not 
below 2;^000 feet, and the fringing range includes some hills over 4,000 
feet in height. The surface of the plateau declines somewhat to the 
Tangabhddra, a large tributary of the Kistna, but rises again to the 
south to form the table-land of Mysore. Bellary, at 1,450 feet, is not 
far to the south of the above-named river ; while Bangalore, at 8,000 
feet, is situated on one of the highest parts of the Mysore plateau. 

This central part of the plateau is formed chiefly of ancient, crystal- 
line (metamorphic) rocks. Except where under field cultivation, it is 
abate grassy country, with a gently undulating surface, a ridge of 
rocky hills or a cluster of bold and strangely shaped tors here and 
there rising above the general level. The Kistna valley, which is 
in great part excavated through ancient stratified rocks resting on the 
gneiss, is veiy similar in character, except where the river breaks in 
picturesque gorges through the hill range east of Kamfil ; while, north 
of Beigaum, the rock formation is one of unbroken sheets of basaltic 
lava and other volcanic rocks ; and the characteristic low flat-topped 
hills, with scarped or terraced sides, rise from the generid level of the 
plateau and run up as low spurs to thd culminating ridge of the Ghdts. 

• This plateau is swept by the south-west monsoon, but not until 
it has surmounted the western barrier of the Gh4ts; mid hence the 
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rainfall is^ as a rule^ light at Poona and places similarly situated under 
the lea of the range^ and but moderate ove# the more easterly parts 
of the plateau. The rains^ however^ are prolonged some three or four 
weeks later than in India to the north of the Sdtpllr£sj since they are 
brought by the easterly winds, which blow from the Bay of Bengal 
in October and the early part of November ; when the recurved 
southerly wind ceases to blow up the Gangetic valley, and sets towards 
the Carnatic. This was formerly thought to be the north-east mon- 
soon, and is still so spoken of by certain writers ; but the rainy wind 
is really a diversion of the south-west monsoon. 

44. Eastern Ghats-— ‘Southward from the combined delta of the 
Ooddvari and Eistna, nearly to the latitude of Madras, the central 
plateau is flanked on its eastern border by a triple range of hills, 
formed of rocks similar to those which occupy the valley of the Kistna 
between Shahabad and Belgaum. They are for the most part bare 
and rocky, and the station of Kadapah, which is surrounded by these 
hills, is notc’'ious as one of the hottest in the Madras Presidency, 
A little to the north of Madras, the Eastern Ghdts trend off to the 
westward, bounding the high plateau of Mysore ; and at their junction 
with the Western Ghdts, rises the bold triangular plateau of the Nilgiri 
Jiills ; the highest point of which, Dodabetta, is not less than 8,640 
feet above the sea. On this peak, a meteorological observatory was 
formerly established, and its work is well known through the publica- 
tions of Colonel Sykes and Mr. Taylor. It has been discontinued for 
some years, and the military station of Wellington (6,200 feet) (formerly 
called Jakatalla), at its eastern foot, is now the meteorological station 
of these hills. 

45. Southern hill groups. — The hill country does not terminate 
at the Nilgiris, but is continued to the south by the Anamullais, Pulnies, 
and Travancore hills, some of which rival the Nilgiris in height; and in- 
clude Agastyamullai, which, as a meteorological station, has become 
famous through the labours of Mr. Broun. These hills' are, however, 
separated from the Nilgiris by a broad depression or pass known as the 
Palghdt gap, some 25 miles wide, the highest point of which is only 
1,600 feet above the sea. This gap affords a passage to the winds, which 
elsewhere are barred by tbe hills of the Ghdt chain. The country to 
the east of the gap receives the rainfall of the south-west monsoon ; and 
during the north-east monsoon, ships passing Beypoor meet with a 
stronger wind from the land than^^is felt elsewhere on the Malabar coast. 
According to Captain Newbold, this gap " affords an outlet to those 
furious storms from the eastward which sweep the Bay of Bengal, and, 
after traversing the peninsula, burst fdrth through it to the neighbour- 
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ingsea." The station of^oimbatoor is situated near tbe eastern en- 
tranee of the Filgh&t giq^^der the lea of the last outljing ridges of 
the Niigiris. 

4d< Konkan and Malabar. — 'Hie strip of low country that fringes 
the peninsula below the Oh&ts has already been briefly adverted to. 
Along the west coast it is narrow, and tolerably uniform in width, 
rocky, and well watered from the Western Gh4ts, but traversed only by 
small rivers. Tbe rainfall being heavy and the climate warm and damp, 
the vegetation is dense and characteristically tropical ; and the steep 
slopes of the Gb^ts, where they - have not been artificially cleared, are 
densely clothed with forest. The coast of Malabar and Travancore is 
fringed with sand-spits, enclosing backwaters, which are so connected as 
to afford a very complete system of inland navigation. 

47- Eastern fringing plain-— On the east coast, the fringing 
plain forming the province of the Carnatic, as far north as Madras, 
occupies from one-third to one-half the width of the peninsula, and 
extends up the valley of the Kdveri to the foot of the Nilgiri hills, where 
it is nearly 2,000 feet above the.sea. North of this river, a cluster of 
detached hill groups, some of them 4,000 or 5,000 feet in height, occupy 
the centre of tbe peninsula, standing out in advance of the Eastern Gh^ts. 
At the entrance of one of the gorges or passes between these hills, 
nestles the station of Salem ; while Trichinopoly lies 20 miles from their 
south-east corner, at the head of the K^veri delta. This delta consti- 
tutes the rich province of Tanjore ; rich in virtue of its elaborate system 
of irrigation. It is not a swamp, however, but ah upraised delta, -every 
part of which is well elevated above sea-level ; while, along tbe coast, it 
presents, at some points, a little low cliff of alluvial deposits, now under- 
going slow erupion by the sea. 

Immediately north of Madras, the coast plain of the Fiyen Gh&t is 
contracted' to little more than SO or 40 miles. in width; and thence to 
tbe delta of the Krishna and Godavari, it extends along the foot of the 
Nullamullai hills, with an average breadth of not more than 50 miles. 
The coast plain nortfl of the Goddvari is here a mere strip, extending 
along the foot of the wild hills, that border the state of Jeypore and 
run up thence to Cuttack. At Vizagapa'tam itself, and for some miles to 
the south, tbe coast is formed by a rocky ridge which runs parallel to 
the line of the Gbdts ; but, in general, the whole of this coast line, from 
Cape Comorin to the mouth of the Hodghly, is a low, allavial flat, 
bordered by a strip of sand. 

I have now completed my description of the peninsula, which, with 
the alluvial plain on the north, constitutes India Proper. The Eastern 
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PeniuBulai and certain of the neighboaring islands are, however, now 
included in the general meteorological sohenlf, and a few lines must 
therefore be devoted to their physical geography also. The island of 
Ceylon may also be included, since its meteorology is inseparably 
connected with that of India. 

48. Oeylon. — The general character of Ceylon has been admirably 
described by Sir Emerson Tenant. It lies to the east of Cape Comorin, 
its west coast being almost in the same longitude as the east coast of the 
peninsula between Negapatam and* Pondicherry ; and the intervening 
sea, called the Gulf of Manaar on the south, and Palk’s Straits on the 
north, is almost bridged by a remarkable chain of coral reefs and islands, 
which practically close the channel to navigation. The north of the 
island, as well as a part of the mainland opposite, is formed of upraised 
coral reef : indeed, the whole of Ceylon affords indications of a recent 
elevation of the land. The northern half of the island is a plain of the 
older crystalline rocks, still much covered with forest, while the central 
part of the southern half is occupied by a table-land of similar geo- 
logical structure, with lofty hills which rise to more than 7,000 feet, 
and, on their western face, are clad with dense forest, except where 
cleared for the coffee cultivation. The eastern part of the plateau, 
under the lea of the Joftier hills, like the corresponding part of the 
Nilgiris, consists, however, of open, rolling, grassy downs, with forest 
in the hollows and valleys. To the south and west of the bills, the 
country is rugged and hilly down to the coast. The rainfall is here 
frequent and heavy ; and the temperature being high and equable, the 
vegetation is dense and very luxuriant, such as is characteristic of islands 
in tropical seas, and also of the coast of Travancore. The plains on the 
east coast are drier, and both in climate and vegetation bear much 
resemblance to those of the Carnatic. When the SQuth-west monsoon 
is blowing in May and ^ne, discharging torrents of rain on the forest- 
clad spurs and slopes that face to windward, the contrast presented by 
the eastward face of the same bills is very striking, and the two phases 
of climate are sharply demarcated. Nuwara Eliya, at 6,200 feet, day 
after day, and even week after week, lies under a dense canopy of cloud, 
which shrouds all the higher peaks, and pours down almost incessant rain. 
But let the traveller leave the station by the Badulla road, and, crossing 
the &>l of the main range, at the distance of two or three miles from 
Nuwara Eliya, begin the descent towards Wilson's bungalow; and 
he emerges on a panorama of the grassy downs of the lower hills, 
bathed in dazzling sunshine ; ‘ while, on the ridge above, he sees the 
cloud masses ever rolling across from the westward, nnd dissolving 
away in the drier air to leeward. Hence, the east and west coasts of 
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the island are as strongly contrasted in climate as those of the southern 
extremity of the peninsula. 

49, Burmese PeninsulA ~ Mountain chains,— The leading 
physical features of the Eastern Peninsula^ or^ at leasts of that part of 
it with which we are here concerned, are comparatively simple. Beyond 
the extremity of Upper Assam, where the more easterly tributaries of 
the Brahmaputra issue from the gorges of the Abor hills, a series of 
suh-parallol or slightly diverging ranges run out to the southward, 
dividing and draining into the valleys of the Bai dk, the Irawadi and its 
tributaries, the Salwin, and the Mekhong or Cambodia river. The 
westernmost of these ranges is the Paikoi, which separates the Biitish 
territory of Assam from Upper Burma, and further south divides up into 
the Ehasi and Gdro hills, the Barril, and the Arakan Yoma or coast 
range. The first separates the Assam and Cachar valleys and has 
already been noticed; the second divides Cachar from the Munipur 
valley ; and the last, rising to a height, in some places, of 6,000 feet, 
runs down to Cape Negraif, separating the valley of the Irawadi from 
those of the smaller streams that drain the province of Arakan. At 
Cape Negrais it dips beneath the sea, but the chain of »eefs and islands 
that carry on its line to the southward, the Alguada reef, Preparis, the 
Great and Little Cocos, the Andamans and Nicobars, may be con- 
sidered as emerging summits of the sub-marine portion of the same 
chain. 'On these islands, two observatories have been established, viz.^ 
at Port Blair and Nancowry. The western face of the Arakan Yoma, 
like that of the Indian Western Ghats, is exposed to the full force of 
the south-west monsoon, and receives a very heavy rainfall. At 
Sandoway this amounts to 250 inches. It diminishes to the north wardp ; 
but even at Chittagong it amouYits to not less than 100 inches on an 
average. Tho range is thickly clothed with forest or dense growths of 
bamboo, some of the higher peaks only being covered with grass. The 
coast of Arakan is rocky, and between Sandoway and Akyab, is fringed 
with islands, which appear to be the sub-marine continuation of the sub- 
ordinate parallel ranges that border the valley of the Koladyne. 

The Pegu Yoma, which bounds the Irawadi valley on the east, or at 
least its more southern portion, is a lower range than the above. In 
British Burma it does not exceed 2,000 feet in height. This is in 
latitude and thence up to the frontier of Ava, its height varies 

between 800 and 1,200 feet. Further north, however, to the east of 
Ava, the mountains forming the eastern watershed of the Irawadi rise 
into greater eminence, and •to the east of Bhamo, in the Kakhyen hills, 
attain to a height of 6,000 or 6,000 feet, running north-east and south- 
west, and, according to Dr. Anderson, 26 miles in breadth. 
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60« Irawadi valley. ~The valley of the Irawadi^ lying between 
these chains^ consists of plains intersected by low, isolated hill ranges, 
chiefly running north and south, and confining the river in a great part 
of its course to narrow but deep channels. Elsewhere it opens out to a 
broad expanse of water, which, at Bhamo, 600 miles from the sea, is 
miles in width in the rains, and not less than 1 mile in the dry season. ^ 
The country around Ava, as well as the hill country to the north, is the 
seat of occasional severe earthquakes, one of which destroyed Pagan in 
1839; and two large but extinct volcanoes have been described by 
Mr. W. T. Blanford and Dr. Anderson, viz,, Puppa Doung below Ava, 
and Hawshuenshan in the neighbourhood of Momein. The general 
meridianal direction of the ranges and valleys determines the direction 
of the prevailing surface winds, this being, however, subject to many 
local modifications. But it would appear from Dr. Anderson^s observa- 
tions of the movement of the upper clouds, that, throughout the year, 
there is, with but slight interruption, a steady upper current from the 
south-west, such as has been already noticed over the Himdlaya. The 
rainfall in the lower part of the Irawadi valley — viz,^ the delta and the 
neighbouring part of the province of Pegu — is very heavy ; and the cli- 
mate IS very mild and equable at all seasons But higher up the valley, 
and especially north of the Pegu frontier, the country is drier, and is 
characterised by a less luxuriant vegetation and a retarded and more 
scanty lainfall. Very little that is systematic, and at the same time 
trustworthy, has yet been put -on record respecting the meteorology of 
Burma. 


1 This description is chiefly quoted from Dr. Anderson’s Report on the Mission to Yunan. 
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KADUTION AND TBMPNRATCKE. 


BADIATION AND TEMPERATUEE. 

61> OharapCteristlcs of Indian Meteorology.— In entering on the 
subjeot of the Meteorology of India, we must dismiss from our minds much 
that constitutes the mental 8tock-in>trade of the European meteorologist. 
Of polar currents, properly so-called, we know nought in India. Violent 
storms, other than north-westers and similar local disturbances, are, with 
us, rare and exceptional phenomena, not familiar and frequent visitants ; 
and instead of their coming upon os unawares, from regions beyond our 
ken, at uncertain times and seasons, we can tell beforehand what is the 
numerical probability of a storm in any given month ; and, with a some- 
what more extended telegraphic system', we might watch their genera- 
tion and growth, their decay and final extinction, all within the area 
of our possessions and their included seas. Order and regularity are as 
prominent characteristics of our atmospheric phenomena, as are apparent 
caprice and uncertainty those of their European counterparts. 

52. The primary contrast of land and water— Monsoons —In 
order to give the reader, at the outset, some general conception of our 
meteorological position, I will recall and dcvelope the statement made in 
the intSQductory chapter, that India, together with the circnmjacent 
seas, is, in the main, a secluded and independent arena of atmospheric 
action. The peninsula, and the adjoining plains and plateaux south 
of the Himalaya, together with the North Indian ocean, constitute a 
system, between which there is a constant interchange of winds ; and the 
salient features of the local meteorology depend on the contrasted con- 
ditions of these two tracts and of the several sub-divisions of India itself. 
Taken together, they constitute an independent sub-division of the 
Asiatic monsoon region, having peculiarities of its own. The Asiatic 
monsoons, as I have elsewhere pointed out, consist, in fact, not of one 
current flowing alternately to and from Central Asia, but of several 
currents, each having its own land centre : and the centre which, at 
opposite seasons of the year, is alternately the source and goal of the 
Indian monsoons, lies to the south of the Himfilayau chain. At two 
seasons of the year, viz., in the months of March, April, and May, and 
again in the months of October and November, that is to say, at the 
change of the monsoons, the interchange of air currents between land and 


' Were there a telegmph line to Port Blair and the Nioobars, and one to Fnlae Point, 
it would be almost impossible for a cyclone to be formed (except, perhaps, in the south-west 
or extreme south of the Bay) without our knowledge, 
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sea is^ in a great measurej restricted to India and its two seasj 4nd has 
but little concern with the region south of the equator* But a few 
weeks before the solstices^ and two or three months afterwards^ these 
currents are continuous across the equinoctial line; connecting the 
Indian wind system with those of the Sunda Islands and of Australisj 
and, at one season, with the trade winds of the South Indian ocean* 
These are the monsoons, as known to sailors. In India itself, the period 
of transition between the north-easterly or winter monsoon and the 
south-westerly or summer monsoon is much longer than that of the 
opposite change, and presents marked characteristics of its own, which 
justify its being distinguished as a third, viz., the hot season. In extra- 
tropical India, the transition from the south-west monsoon or the rains 
to the cold season is tolerably abrupt ; and only in Southern India and 
Ceylon is it marked by peculiar features, being the chief rainy season 
of the Carnatic. 

Thus, the predominating feature of Indian meteorology is the semi- 
annual reversal of the wind system ; and in the causes which bring 
about this reversal, and in the associated phenomena, we have a field of 
study, second in interest to none in the whole range of meteorological 
science* 

63« Cause of the Monsoons.— >The primary cause of the annual 
reversal of the monsoons is the variation of the quantity of solar heat 
received by the land surface* of India, according as the sun is in north 
or south declination* This difference is not directly shown by the sun 
thermometer nor even by the actinometer, for both these instruments 
present the same surface normal to the sun^s rays, whatever be his altitude 
in the sky ; and, as may be seen on looking through any register of sun- 
thermometer temperatures, the excess of sun over shade temperatures is 
nearly the same at opposite seasons of the year, provided the sky is 
equally clear* Such difference as may appear when the solar intensities 
on equally clear days at mid-summer and mid-winter are compared, is 
due to the greater thickness of the atmosphere traversed by the solar 
rays, when his declination is low. 

54. Annual variation of insolation.— The general law relative 
to the quantity of the sun^s heat incident at any given moment on a 
given area, say a square foot of level surface, is that it is inversely as 
the square of the earth^s distance from the sun ; and, disregarding the 
atmospheric absorption, directly as the sine of the sun^s altitude. The 
first is simply an application of tbe^ well-known law which expresses 
the ratio of the surface of a sphere ito its radius ; the second will be 

T 
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readily understood from the aocomponying diagram [Fig. 1]. Let AB 

be a portion of the earth’s surface 
warmed by a column of solar raysj fall- 
ing, in the one case at the u^le «, and! 
in the other at that of which angles 
are those of the sun's altitude at differ- 
ent times; the quantity received by the 
surface AB in an unit of time (for 
instance a second or minute) , is directly 
as the diameter CB or C’B of the 
column ; and— 

CB=AB sin « 

C'B = AB sin «' 
whence CB : C'B : : sin a : sin «' 

At places on the Tiopic of Cancer, which traverses India, passing 
about 60 miles north of Calcutta, the altitude of the sun is 90^ (or 
vertical) at noon on the 21st June, and 43*^ 5' at noon on the Slst 
December ; and the relative quantities of heat received on a level surface, at 
these two instants, are,therefbre, as sin 90® to sin 43® 5', or 1 : 0*683. This 
ratio is, indeed, diminished nearly in the proportion of owing tO' 
the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit and the greater distance of the sun 
at mid-summer than at mid- winter ; so that it is more nearly 1 : 0*730 
or approximately 4 : 3. But since the quantity of heat received in a 
day depends, not only on the momentary intensity of the heat, but also 
on the length of the day, these figures are far from representing the 
real difference in the solar effect. The calculation of the actual difference 
has been made by f^ambert, Poisson, and Meech. The latter has given 
the results for different latitudes and times of year, in the form of a table, 
in which, assuming that the heat shed on any place on the equator, during 
a day at the equinox, would produce a mean temperature of 81*5®, the 
quantities of beat received by other places, on different days of the year, 
are expressed by temperatures proportional thereto. By interpolating for 
the latitude of the tropic and for the longest and shortest days, we find, 
from this table, that the heat received on the summer solstitial day is re- 
presented by Sfi’S”; and that on the winter solstitial day by 51*4°— a 
proportion nearly as 5 to 3. But the same table shews that, on the average 
of the summer,— that is, from the 1st May to the 15th August,— the 
greatest quantity of heat falls between 30° and 40° north latitude ; or, if 
we take only the month of June |tnd the first half of July, it is greatest 
in the ^arctic regions, and, next .thereto, in a zone between 40° and 50° 



Fiff. 1.— Diagrim illutrating the lew of 
aoUrinteneitj. 
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nortli latitode. If, then, the temperatnre of a place, on any given day or 
week, were to vary directly as the quantity of eolar heat then fallipi' on it, 
the average highest aammer temperature would be between 1^ 40* 
latitude; and that of the six weeks, neareat the equmbz, in.the.acelSo 
regions; (indeed, at the north pole.) But we have seen, in a preceding 
chapter, that heat falling on a water surface is largely u^ up in. 
evaporating Hie water; and further, that owing to the high specide heat 
of water, its temperature is raised but little as compared with that <£ a 
laud surface. Hence a watw surface changes its temperature but 
slowly^ ; and we may expect that the variations of temperatnre will 
coincide with those of the incident solar heat, only on an extremely dry 
land surface ; and also, it may be added, on one protected from foreign 
influences, (such as marine currents and winds from cooler or hotter 
regions.) Now, on the plains of Northern India south of the mountain 
zone, and again to the north of that zone, in Turkestan and the Gobi desert, 
these conditions are fulfilled to a remarkable degree : (on the mountain 
zone itself, the snows form a disturbing element.) Accordingly, we 
find that the highest mean temperature prevailing in any part of India, 
during the months of June, July, and August, is that of the Punjab, in 
the comparatively rainless tract about Mooltan, Montgomery, and Dera 
Ismail Khan ; which Jast is in latitude S2^ It is equally dry and 
rainless in Sind and in the Bikanir and Jesalmir deserts; but these, 
being to the south, are some few degrees cooler. On the other hand, in 
June, the temperatures of Lahore and Biwalpindi, which are further 
north — ^the latter being in latitude 84°,— exceed those of Mooltan and 
Dera Ismail Khan; but, in July and August, they are somewhat miti- 
gated by the discharge of the summer rains ; which, if scanty as 
compared with those of the Eastern Himalaya, are still sufficient to 
exert an appreciable influence on the temperature of the sub-montane 
belt. Crossing the mountains and proceeding still further north, we leave 
behind us the vapour-bearing winds of the monsoon ; and in Yarkand, 
in latitude 88°, we find that— although 4,000 feet above the sea-level 
(which represents an average temperature reduction of 10° or 12"), and 
although, in that season, the temperature of the cultivated and inhabited 
belt at the foot of the mountains is probably somewhat reduced by 
evaporation from Hie irrigated fields around*— that of July (judging 
from the registers of one year) is not less than 81*7. Even in the damp 


> In illustration ol this may be cited the case of the North Atlantic, where, midway 
between Africa and America, the line of highest temperature in July is not more than or 
8° to the north of its mean annual position. 

* Indian Meteorological Memoirs, volume I, page 68. 
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oHmate of Assam and Eastern Bengal, the direct solar inflnenoe manifests 
itself by raising the temperature of the upper part of the vidley in latitude 
20° and 27° above that of Silohar in 25°, and still more above that of 
the equally humid parts of Burmah (Bangoon, Moulmein, &o.)« 

Herein, then, lies the piinuuy canse of the summer monsoon ; in the 
faet that the most northern part of India is included in that zone of 
the earth's surfoce, which, during the summer months, receives the 
greatest proportion of the sun's heat ; and which, being at the same 
time a land surface, acquires therefore a proportionally high tem- 
perature. 

65. Helations of air temperature to insolation. Hot 
season. — Very instructive, in this connection, is the northward pro- 
gression of the region of highest temperature, as the son ascends in 
declination from March to June. In the first of these months, the 
hottest part of India is the central and eastern part of the peninsula 
south of the Satpuras, which is included within the isotherm of 80°, but 
is below 85°. In April and May, the temperature rises more rapidly in 
B4jpdt4na and the Punjab ; and, in the second of these months, the 
greater part of Rdftuitfina, with Indore, Bhopal, Berar, and the western 
part of Nagpur, is surrounded by the isotherm of 96°. Finally, in 
June, thf* seat of maximum heat is transferred to the Punjab; where, 
allowing for elevation, the average temperature of the day is but little 
below 100°. This phenomenon is repeated, year after year, with appa- 
rently unfailing regularity ; the only variations being, in the greater 
or less extent of country included in the isotherms of a given value, 
and in slight modifications of the form of those lines in different 
years. 

From such records of temperature as we have already at hand, it 
appears that, in March, the highest average temperature in the penin- 
sula is about the latitude of 20° ; and in May between 24° and 26°. 
Now, in March, tlie greatest quantity of the solar heat is received on 
the equator ; in April, between latitudes 10° and 15° ; and, in May between 
latitudes 25° and 80°. In the first two months, therefore, the zone of 
highest temperature (on the land) is in advance (that is, to the north) of 
the zone of greatest insolation ; while, in May, the two zones nearly coin- 
cide, the latter being perhaps slightly ahead; and thenceforth, the north- 
ward advance of the two zones takes place pari pattu. The accelerated 
advance of the zone of temperature in the two earlier months (and 
indeed, we may add, January and February, since the temperature of the 
peninsula begins to rise a fortnight or •Aree weeks after the winter 
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solstioe,) is clearly doe to the greater thermal receptivity of the land—* 
the greater readiness with which it changes its t^peratore. The 
annexed wood-cnt, which is a redaction of the itotitriM chart of 
India for May 1876> affords an ex- 
cellent illostration of this difference, 
and shews that the isotherms or lines 
of equal temperature at this season, 
are concentric curves, following almost 
exactly the contours of the penin- 
sula and of the mountain belt; the 
highest temperature prevailing in the 
latitude of 24" or ?6®, in the dry 
region of Bijpdtdna. This character is 
common to all the hot weather months, 
and lasts till the setting in of the. 

rains. a— Isotheimtl chut of IndUin May 187S. 

56. Temperature in the rainy season. — As soon as the rains set 
in, in June and July, the temperature falls over the greater part of the 
peninsula, more especially in Central India, but it remains high where 
the rainfall is scanty or wanting ; and thus, the Punjab and Sind re- 
main the seat of the highest temperature, until the sun has retreated in 
declination to the south of the equator. 

About the end of September, the loss of heat by the nocturnal cooling 
of the earth's surface and of the atmosphere resting on it, has so far 
gained on the antagonistic influence of the diurnal heating, .that the 
temperature of the Punjab begins to fall below that of other parts of 
India. Meanwhile, the Carnatic has received but little rain during the 
summer months, and maintains a high temperature, which is further 
favored by the sun's becoming vertical over this tract during the 
month of August. In the latter part of October, and in November and 
December, this region and the eastern part of Ceylon have a higher tem- 
perature than any other port of India ; and hence the deflection of the 
south-west monsoon towards these coasts, and the production of the 
autumn rains of the Carnatic ; for we shall presently see that, as a 
general rule, a high temperature determines a low atmospheric pressure, 
and the winds tend towaids such regions of low pressure in virtue of 
well-known mechanical laws. 

67. Temperature in the cold season.— The fall of temperature 
at the close of the rains is most rapid in the Punjab. Now, the table of 
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average dead proportion, given at the aid of this work, shews that the 
skies of Upper India become oompuatively clear of olond immediately 
on the cessation of the rains ; and that October is the most serene montii 
in the year, (indedl, almost clondless,) in the Fonjab, lUypdl^na and 
Bohilkund. In the lower part of the North>Westem Provinces and 
Behar, October is more cloudy than November, while, in the Lower 
Provinces and Bastem Bengal, the maximum of serenity or minimum 
of cloud falls in December. Hence, nocturnal radiation must become a 
powerful cooling agent in the Punjab earlier than in the Lower Provinces, 
and this, in conjunction with the more rapid shortening of the days after 
the equinox, is probably the cause of the more rapid fall of temper- 
ature. 

During the cold weather months, the temperature depends chiefly on 

the latitude, that is to say, on the 
obliquity with which the sun’s rays 
fall on the earth’s surface, as already 
explained in § 54. Hence, as shewn 
in the accompanying chart for Janu- 
ary 1875, the course of the iso- 
thermal lines lis more or less parallel to 
the lines of latitude ; but less so in the 
Peninsula than in Northern India; 
since the distribution of temperature is 
affected unequally in the former, partly 
by the course of the cooler currents 
from the north ; partly, it is probable, 
^^.a-lwtiiniiiiictorioflnatataJttMiy differences of radiation, the high 

dry plateau of Mysore and the bill 
country of the Western Ghats being cooler than the plains of the 
Carnatic and the sea that washes the western shores. 

68. OonditionB that affect temperature.— On the whole, the 
temperature of India during the dry season, and that of the drier regions 
throughout the year, is determined mainly by the direct action of the 
sun ; by the changing equilibrium of the heat gained from direct in- 
solation, and that lost by radiation into space. Of secondary causes 
affecting thl' temperature, the most important, by far, are evaporation 
and obscuration by cloud. Wind direction, regarded as a condition directly 
influencing temperature, occupies only a third place, except at some parts 
of the coak line, where the land and sea breezes differ greatly in temper- 
ature. 
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69 . Influence of evaporation.*-The infloenoe of evaporation, in 
mitigating the temperature of the eea and the maritime belt of the 
Peninsula has been already noticed and illustrated. In conjunetiou 
with oloud obscuration, it is equally important in the interior of the 
country, mom especially in the rainy season; but the effect of the 
evaporation of runfall is, perhaps, most strikingly manifested in the hot 
season, when a heavy shower is always followed by a day or two of 
reduced temperature. In July, and, indeed, in a great measure, through- 
out the rmny season, the course of the isotherms is mainly determined 
by the quantity of the rainfall and the directions of the rain-bearing 
winds ; the former running more or less at right angles to the latter, 
and indicating a gradual increase of temperature from the coast line, 
where, ceteris paribus, the rainfall is most copious, to the rainless 
tract of the Punjab ; and in the Peninsula from the west of the east 
coast. 

60. Vertical decrease of temperature.— So far, we have re- 

stricted our attention to the variation of the temperature at different 
seasons and in different parts of the country, as represented by the 
isotherms of a horizontal plane. We have now to regard the variation 
of temperature in a vertical direction ; that is, at different heights above 
the sea-level. That thb temperature of the air decreases as we ascend 
above the sea-level, is a fact familiar to most persons— to all, indeed, who 
have ever climbed an Alpine height, or have paid a visit to one of 
the hill stations of India ; but this decrease is by no means the gnmA 
at all times of the year ; in other words, the temperature of the billn 
does not vary in the same way and to the same extent as that of 
the plains at their foot; and the changes to which it is subject are 
very important, in the light they throw on the great movements of the 
atmosphere. • 

61. Oauses of vertical decrement.— The causes of the decrease 
of temperature with elevation are mainly two, and have been explained 
at length in the preceding chapter. They axe, first, the dynamic cooling 
that air undergoes in ascending and expanding, and the dynamic heating, 
by compression, of descending currents ; and secondly, the absorption, by 
the lower strata of air, of the dark heat radiated from the ground, and 
of that which they receive from the ground by actual cont^t. It has 
been shewn in the previous chapter, that an ascending current of dry air, 
which neither receives nor gives out beat, would lose 1° of temperature 
in every 183 feet, in virtue of the resistance pushed aside by its expan- 
sion ; and that, in a current of moist air, so long as it remains unsatu- 
rated, and does not deposit cloud, the ratio is not very different ; but that 
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in a cloud, where the air is saturated and continues to deposit moistnve on 
oooling, the rate of cooling, at such tempwatures as prevail in India at 
moderate heights, will not of necessity- exceed 1° in feet or 500 feet. 
A descending current either of cloudless or doud-kden air will be heated 
in predsdy eorrespondinll' ratios. 

62. Oonditionsof vertical decrement in convection currents. 
— >We might then, periiaps, anticipate that the vertical decrease of tem- 
perature would be least rapid in the rains, when a current of saturated air 
is ascending over the plains of India, condensing much cloud and rain in 
its ascent ; and most rapid in the dry cold season, when the upper strata 
of the atmosphere are gradually sinking to the surface and flowing away 
as the beginning of the dry north-east monsoon. But, farther, it is one 
of the conditions of a current ascending by convection, that it should 
be maintained at a higher temperature than other columns around, which 
are not ascending ; and it is equally essential that a descending convection 
current should be maintained at a lower temperature than other columns 
of air around, which are not descending. Now, if we assume the average 
rate of the vertical decrement of temperature, where there is no convec- 
tion, to be 1° in 270 feet, (which is about that which results from the table 
on page 156,} we .can see that an ascending convection current of saturated 
air may be maintained at a higher temperature than the mr around, 
provided,it loses no heat otherwise than by its expansion. But that, in 
order to maintain either an ascending or- descending convection current 
of dry air, under these average conditions, the former would require a 
constant supply of heat from some foreign source, the latter would have to 
get rid of the heat developed by its compression ; since otherwise, that 
difference of temperature which is the essential condition of the convective 
movement would speedily be neutralized. Hence, we must draw this 
final conclusion,— that the maintenance of an ascending convection cur. 
rent over India in the rainy season, and of a descending convection 
current in the cold dry season, are, in both cases, consistent only with a 
vertical decrement of temperature less rapid than in regions' where no 
Budh movement is in progress. 

63. Anniin.1 variation of vertical decrement in Northern 
India.— We will test these inferences by comparing the temperatures of 
stationson tlm hills at 6,000 or 7,000 feet above the sea, with those of the 
plains at their foot ; selecting, for this purpose, Darjeeling and Goalpara 
in the damp cHmate of Sikkim and lower Assam ; Chakidta and Boorkee 
in the^ drier climate of the North-Western Himalaya and the upper 
part cf the Gangedo plain ; and, finally, Moiree and Bliwalpindi in the 
arid climate of the Punjab. 
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I January 
Februaiy 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aufnut 
September 
Ootober 
November 
December 
Year 



The greater the difference of temperature in any mouthy as shewn 
by this table^ the more rapid is of course the mean vertical decrement of 
temperature between the pair of stations compared, and vice versd. On 
comparing the figures in one and the same column, and then (he general 
results, we see that the range of variation is less at Darjeeling than at 
ChakWLta, less at Chakrita than at Murree ; and that, whereas in the 
damp Bengal atmosphere, the greatest difference of temperature between 
the hills and the plains 'is in February and the least in June; in the 
North-Western Provinces the greatest is in May, the least in November ; 
and in the dry atmosphere of the Punjab, the greatest is in July, the 
least in December. 


The mutual relations of the variations, in the three contrasted 
cases, will become most apparent, if we |M|«||||mm|n|n|||im 
throw data into the form a 
diagram, as in the annexed woodcut. 

The simplest curve is that of Murree, 
which has a maximum increment 

for in December, a mini- 
mum uly. The table shews 
in the former month, the average tern- 
perature at Murree, nearly 
above Bfiwidpindi, only about 6^ 
degrees lower the latter station 

while, in J uly, the difference less 

than 19| degrees, or exactly three times 
as great. Now, January is the coldest 

month and June the hottest and dnest; IlilHIIHliiHlilim 
and the ground being the chief radiator ^ ^inorameuti at ei^aAim oonu- 

^ ^ • ■ponding to a d«orem«nt of 1* TAt, 

of heat at the former season, and the i.-Mun:ee. 2.*chakr4tA a-DaijeeUng 


u 
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chjef aWorber'at the latter, the lowest stratum of the atmosphere iu contact 
with it tehds to acquire the same temperature j therefore> afproac^ihg that 
of the m6re elevated station in the cold season, and departing morevddeily 
from it at the hot season. This is precisely the same variation that has 
been found to obtain between day and night, and between summer and 
winter, by Mr. Glaisher in England, by Plantamour and Kaemtz in Switz- 
erland, by Mohn in Norway, and by Rnndell and Hillman in North 
America. Indeed, it occasionally happens in the winter time during the 
day, and constantly at night, that the normal temperature variation is re- 
versed in the lowest strata of the atmosphere ; the air being actually colder 
near the ground than at certain moderate elevations. Such is especially the 
case in regions of great cold and high atmospheric pressure,-*— regions where 
the air is calm, but from cvhich cold winds blow outwards in all directions ; 
and these tracts of the atmosphere are termed anti-cyclonic, being in all 
their essential conditions the reverse of cyclones.^ It is very probable 
that this will be found to be the case also in the Punjab, when comparative 
observatioils shall be made at different heights above the ground surface ; 
in any case, it is a centre from which the surface winds radiate out in the 
winter ; and, as will be seen in the next section, it is included in tbe 
region of highest average pressure at that season. So far, then, the 
vertical variation of temperature in the Punjab, in the winter, coincides 
with that indicated by theory and by observation in other parts of the 
world, as that required for the maintenance of a descending convection 
current. Between Chakrata and Roorkee, the difference of temperature 
is also at its minimum in November and December; but it is almost twice 
as great as between Murree and Rawalpindi; while, between Darjeeling 
and Goalpara, the ratio of difference is three times as great ; and although 
it increases in the subsequent months, it is no longer the annual minimum. 
The inference that* we should draw, therefore, from these facts is that, in 
the Punjab, the descent and outflow of air in the winter months is greater 
than in the North-Western Provinces, and in these latter greater than 
in Bengal. And it is very probable that such is really the case, although 
the available records of the movement of the wind are insufficient to 
enable ns to bring it to the test.* 

> Tbe term cyclone is m popular language restricted to storms of destructive vio^noe, 
but all vertical movements of tbe wind around a region of minimum pressure, may, with 
propriety, be designated by the same term. See § 75. 

« The required test of this conclusion lies of course in the answer to the questton— Poes 
the average movement of the wind increase in direct proportion to tbe area of the 
country from which it is blowing, or less rapidly ? By the average movement of the Wind 
must here be understood the whole quantity of air that passes across a given line, in the 
iLormfd direction, in the unit of time j and as this determination demands a knowledge of the 
dep^i Olid mean velocity of the current And not merdy of its surface vetooity, it is one 
whiith we have no means of arriving at at present. 
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On tbe other hand^ when the south-west monsoon is at;its height^ gay 
in July, the mutual relatbns of the three pairs of stations are revOrged, 
the difference between them being; however, much less than at tbe pppo*^ 
site season. The le$u^ difference of temperature, indicating the slowest 
vertical decrement, ig shewn by the Bengal stations; next in order come 
those reprinting the North-Western Provinces ; and the greatest dif- 
ference, indicating the most rapid decrement, is exhibited by those of 
the Punjab. Now, this is also the order of the three regions in point of 
cloudiness and copiousness of rainfall ; and we may conclude with much 
probability that the relative activity of the ascending currents in these 
three regions also follows the same order of decrement. 

64. Contrasted energy of cyclones and anti-cyclones —Except 
in Bengal, then, the vertical decrement of temperature is 'much slower 
in the winter months than in those of the rains ; slower with the de- 
scending than with the ascending air current, with an outflow from a 
region of maximum than with an inflow to one of minimum pressure ; 
and this, notwithstanding that the movement of the wind is consider- 
ably more rapid at the latter than at the former period. This last 
fact, mu., the inferior velocity of the winds around anti-cyclonic, as 
compared with that around cyclonic centres, appears to be an uni- 
versal law,^ and the* probable explanation is very obvious. In a 
descending current, taori is done on the air, which is gmdually com- 
pressed; and the heat, generated dynamically by the compression, 
must be got rid of ; whereas,* to maintain an ascending cdrrent, which 
is doing work against the superincumbent atmosphere, heat must be 
supplied. The former is necessarily a slow process, because it is 
purely local, and depends on the local radiation. But the latter is 
not necessarily local. As the latent heat of water vapour, the requisite 
energy may be brought from a distance, and merely* set free as heat 
in the heart of the ascending current ; and such is the case to a 
vast extent daring the rainy season in India. A further distinction 
between the two cases, which goes some way to explain the more 
uniform mean vertical distribution of temperature in the cold season 
of the Punjab, is this, — ^the cooling of the lowest stratum of the air 
is mainly effected by the radiation from the ground, and the reduction 
of the almospberio temperature is to a great extent a secondaiy 
process. Hence, the ground temperature approximates nearly to that 

' ■ ■ ■ ^ ' ■ ■■ 

^ A o^:ia^tieiice of tliis fact is. that anti-cyclonic areas most on the whole, more 
extensive tlaSi cyclonic areas f for since, in the long run, the quantity of air that ascends mnst 
be equal to the quantity that descend^ the momentum ofiboth classes of ourrents must be 
equal, and the increased velocity of fbe one must be compensated by the increased sectional 
area of tbe other ; and this inference is confirmed by observation. But the energy of 
ascending currents is greater than that of descending currents in the proportion of their 
relative velocities. 
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at an elevation of 3,000 or 4,000 feet. But in tire rains, latent heat 
is set free only in the cloud stratum, which is |ioxmalljr at a height 
of 8,000 feet and upwards; and in the cloudless atmo8|diere hdow, 
the decrement of temperature will be much more rapid than in this 
stratum, for the reasons shewn in the previous (^apter.^ The actual 
variation of the temperature decrement, at different seasons of the year 
and different hours of the day, is an inquiry of great interest in this 
connection ; and is one in which residents on the hill slopes, such as tea 
and coffee planters, might render valuable assistance. 

66. Vertical decrement of temperature in the Peninsula and 
Oeylon. — Before leaving this part of the subject, I give, for comparison 
with the above, a table shewing the annual variation of the temperature 
decrement between Pacbmarhi and Hoshangpabad in the Central Pro- 
vinces ; and between Nuwera Eliya on the* mountains of Ceylon, and 
Colombo and Batticaloa on the west and east cDasts respectively. These 
may be taken as representing the state of the atmosphere at places 
where there is but little vertical movement of the atmosphere either 
upwards or downwards ; such is especially the case between Paohmarhi 
and Hoshangabad. Between Nuwera Eliya and Colombo, such a move- 
ment does take place, to some extent, in the summer months ; but here 
it is such as is produced by an obstacle in the way of a horizontal 
current rather than by convection. 



FACHKAUni 

Nitweba Eliya 

Nuwbba Eliya 





AND 

-A YD 

iLYD 





Hoseahoabad. 

Batticaloa. 

Coloaibo. 


1 


MOSTH. 

Difference of 
temperature. 

II 

Diflference of 
temperature. 

11 

Difference of 
temperature. 

Height 
=1° Fahr. 

STATlOirs. 

.a 

g 

1 

i 

January 

9*1 ‘ 

273 

20-0 

806 

21*6 

283 

Paohmarhi 

8,604 


FobTUory 

8*8 

282 


296 

22*2 

276 

Hoshangabad ... 

ijmi 

Match 

8*6 

289 

211 

WO 

21*7 

281 




April 

8*9 

279 

22*9 

268 

22*4 

273 

Nuwera Eliya ... 

1 

6,160 


May 

0*7 

266 

23*6 

261 

22*1 

276 

Battloaloa 

21 

Jane 

10*8 


26*0 

236 

22T 

276 




July 

9*4 

264 

27*1 

226 

22*9 

267 

Nuwera Eliya ... 

Colombo 

6,160 

j- 4,106 

August 

9*8 

267 

26*3 

242 

22*4 

278 

42 

September 

e-i 

270 

24*3 

252 

22*1 

276 




October^ 


239 

23*2 

384 

21*7 

281 

. 



November 

1V2 

224 

20*6 

297 

21*1 

289 


0, 


December 

9*2 

270 


296 

22*4 

273 

- 



j Year 

... 

262 

... ■ 

269 

... 

277 





> This concltision from theory is fully confirmed by Mio observations of Mr. Welsh (Phil. 
Trans.^ 1853, p. 811) and Mr. Qlaisber (Brit. Assoc. Report, 1866} in their balloon ascents. 
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In all caa» in the foregoing table, the rutge o£ vadaticm ie (walliar iluui in 
the least variable of the Himilayan pairs of statiioDB, and the aeaa iaete* 
aaent of eleva^n is less.^ So far, then, the oon<danon from theory is b(H^e 
ont by observation j vie., that the vertical decrementof temperature is sloner 
where ascending and descending convection eurrents prevail, than where 
sneh oarrents are rare and exceptional. 

66. dompaxatlve temperatures of hill sanitaria.— Some con- 
clusions, bearing on tbe climate of hill stations, may be drawn from the 
data above given, which are not without interest. The bills of the Pen- 
insula afibid, for equal elevations, a greater reduction of temperature ‘than 
do the Himalayan stations ; and the advantage thus gained varies less with 
the season of the year. The summer temperature of the Himdiayan 
stations, at about the same elevation, is apparently the higher, the fur^r 
the station lies to the nprth-west ; but the winter temperature is very 
nearly tbe same in all parts of the chain ; and such places as Mnrree, 
Chakrdta, and Darjeeling are far from exhibiting, at that season, those 
marked differenoes which characterize the plains of the Punjab and Ben- 
gal. The foregoing discussion of tbe variations of air temperature, with 
varying elevations above sea-level, has reference only to hill stations ; that 
is, to cases in which the elevation is gained by a tolerably abrupt rise 
from the general surface. On the plateaux of the interior, the tempera- 
ture is doubtless lower than it would be at tbe sea-level un^er other- 
wise similar circumstances ; but the reduction of temperature gained by 
the elevation is lees than in* the case of hill stations ; since the heat 
radiated from the ground is relatively much more copiou^. It is difficult 
to obtain data for a satisfactory determination 6f the efiiaot of difference 
of level under these circumstances ; since there are no satisfactory means 

> Hie following regnlts of Mr, Glaisber’s balloon Rscents in 1962 — 64, from tbe British 
Association Beports in 1864, shew that, in England, which is also a region where the air hu 
A prevalent horizontal rather than a vertical movement, the average vertical decrement of 
temperatures is comparable with that of Central India and Ceylon. 

Average increment of elevation corresponding to a fall of 1® Pahr.,— 

Sky doady. Sky clear. 
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ft 
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>> 

99 
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of eliminaiing the effects of other geographical diffiirences, such as the 
slope of the ground^ the natore of Hie soil, the distance from the sea, 
&c. Comparing H&z&rib%h at 2,010 feet, with Berhampore at 65 feet, 
and Gya at 617 feet, the difference of temperature, on the mean of the 
twelve months and on the average of the two stations, is equivalent to 
a reduction of 1° in 504 feet ; and -Seoni at .2,030 feet, compared in like 
manner with Nagpur at 1,0^5 feet and Jubbulppre at 1,851 feet, gives 
a reduction of 1 for 394 feet. In general, the difference is less in the 
winter than in the summer months. 

67. Annual and diurnal range of temperature.— The range of 
temperature, both in the annual and diurnal period, varies very greatly in 
different parts of India. In both respects, the Punjab is the seat of the 
greatest variation ; and Ceylon and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
that of the least range. It would appear from the existing registers 
of temperature in* the Punjab, that the absolute annual range at snch 
stations as Dera Ismail Khan, Mooltan, Rawalpindi, Sialkot, Lahore, 
and Ludhiana is between 90*^ and 100*’, sometimes even exceeding 
the latter ; on the other hand, at Qalle, on the south-west coast 
of Ceylon, the difference between the highest and lowest temperatures 
recorded during the year 1875 was only 16*2°, and that at Nancowry 
20*9.’ 

The a,verage diurnal range at the Punjab stations above»mentioned 
is about 30° on the mean of the year, and in April 40° ; in the Central 
Provinces (Nagpur, Jubbulpore, Raipur, Sambalpur, &c.,) between 30“ 
and 25° on the mean of the year, and in March from 30° to 35° ; while, at 
Galle, the annual average is only 6^° and the greatest monthly average 
not 9.® 

68- OycUcal ujojiatioa of solar radiation. — ^It was remarked at 
the close of the preceding chapter, that the solar radiation, which is the 
source of all atmospheric energy, is apparently subject to variation, and 
that the activity of the meteorological changes of our atmosphere must 
therefore vary in a like manner. Sir W. Herschell, at the beginning 
of the present century, attempted to shew, from the very imperfect 
records at his command, that "years of remarkably abundant or de- 
ficient spots have been also remarked for their high or low general tem- 
perature, and especially for abundant and dedcient harvests.” Daring 
the last ten years, much attention has been given to this subject ; and a 
certain periodicity, corresponding to that of the abundance of sun-spots, 
has been traced out in several kinds of meteorological phenomena. 

It is now well known, from the researches of Hofrath Schwabe of 
Dessau, Professor Wolf of Berne, and more recently of Carrington' 
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Balfour Ste^rt and Loewy, that the abundance 6i cijpc^B oD the 
sun's face undergoes a periodical increase and deerease fn 'a cyde of about 
11‘11 years. In addition to, and superimposed on this, the ' Wolfiaa 
period, are other variations of longer period ; but the law of tb^ie less 
accurately hnown^ Sun-spots, as we know now from tbe obsenrotiona 
of Ohacomac and Loekyer,* are not, as was at one time supposed, cooled 
solid masses or even clouds floating on the solar surface, but rather gase- 
ous maelstroms in the luminous envelope, the photosphere, caused by 
the descent of streams of the external cooled atmosphere into the body 
of the sun. They indicate, therefore, increased activity in the move- 
ments of the solar atmosphere and a withdrawal of a portion of the cooled 
and absorbing envelope; and, as might be anticipated, the recent discus- 
sion of observations of radiation temperatures by Mr. fiaxendall of 
Manchester, and also, in India, by'the author of this work,* have gone 
to confirm the original idea of Sir W. Herschell, and to shew that the solar 
radiation is greatest in years of abundant sun-spots and vice vend. 
What is the amount of its variatiou'is not yet known, and can be ascer- 
tained only by long-continued observations with the actinometer ; such 
as I trust may one day be undertaken in India.* The results of 11 
stations, in different parts ‘of India, shewed an increase of at least 6* in 
the mean equilibrium temperature of solar radiation at the earth's sur- 
face, between 1868 and 1871, (the last following a year of maximum 
sun-spots ;) and this, 1 am inclined to think, is in defect of the truth. 
The variation is thus by no means inconsiderable. 

69. Cyclical variation of air temperature.— It- seems at first 
sight parodoxical, that the discussion of the air temperature by Gautier, 
and more recently by Professor Koppen, shews a variation in the opposite 
direction to that of the intensity of solar radiation. The latter physicist 
finds that, in the tropics, the maximum air temperature coincides more 
nearly with the minimum than with the maximum of sun-spots ; preced- 
ing the former, however, by one to one and a half yeiws. Asa possible 
solution of this parodox, I have put forward the following considerations : — 
The temperatures dealt with by Professor Koppen are, of course, those 


^ For further reference, see Lockyer’s Solar Physics, page 70. 

* Nature, Vol. Xil, pages 147 and 188 * Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol XLIV, 
Part II, page 21; Zeitschr. Oesterr. Met. Geseli., Vol. X, page 261. 

^ There appeared at one time to be a prospect of an observatory for the special purpose of 
sun observations being established in the HimAlaya; and certainly few parts of the world 
possess such advantages for this purpose ns the drier portions of the ‘range which borders 
the Fonjab prarin6e. To the regret of all who can appreciate! the importance of the sub- 
ject, this scheme has not been carried out ; but I venture to express a hope that it txiay yet 
be revived and under happier auspices. • 
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of the lowest stratam of tiie atmosphere se observed at land stations ; and 
mast be determined, not by the qnantaty of beat that falls on the exterior 
of tbo planet, but on that which penetrate to the earth's surface, dii^y 
the land sarfaoe of the globe. The greater part of the earth's surfaiK being, 
however, one of water, the principal immediate effect of the increased 
heat must be to increase the evaporation ; and therefore, as a subsequent 
process, the cloud and the rainfall. Now, a cloudy atmosphere inter- 
cepts a great part of the solar heat; and the re-evaporatiou of the fallen rain 
lowers the temperature of the surface from which it evaporates, and that of 
the stratum of air in contact with it. The heat liberated by cloud con- 
densation doubtless raises the temperature of the air at the altitude 
of tlie cloudy stratum, but this is not recorded in our registers. As a 
consequence, an increased formation of vapour, and therefore of rain, 
following on an increase of radiation, might be expected to coincide with 
a low air-temperature on the surface of the land." 

70. Oyclical variaition of rainfa.ll- — The above speculation has 
been in part suggested by the discovery of Messrs. Meldrnm and Lock- 
yer, that the frequency and energy of cyclones and the rainfall of 
the globe appear to vary directly as the abundance of sun-spots. In 
respect of cyclones, Mr. Meldrum finds that, not only their number, but 
also their area and dimensions shew a very marked periodicity, with maxi- 
mum and minimum epochs corresponding to those sun-spots. The 
evidence afforded by rainfall registers, as might be expected in the case 
of so variable an element, is more conflicting; but Australia, North 
America, the Sduth Pacific, and, to a certain extent, Europe and India, 
appear to afford confirmation of the hypothesis, to a degree which cannot 
be attributed to fortuitous coincidence. 

In my own opinion, however, the evident periodicity of cyclone inten- 
sity is more conclusive of the increased evaporation of maximum sun- 
spot years, than the recorded rainfall at land stations ; holding, as I do, 
the view elaborated by Beye, that the immediate source of the energy 
of cyclones is the condensation of vapour over the cyclone. I will defer 
the discussion of this point, as well as the further notice of the rainfall 
variation, to its proper place in a subsequent part of this work. 

a 

71. Secular -variation of solar radiation.— The facts recounted 
in § 68 affbrd evidence that, to a certain small extent, onr sun must 
take rank among the variable stars. It is true that, viewed from 
the distance of even the nearest of the (so-called) fixed stars, such small 
variations as have been recorded during the last two centuries would 
be absolutely inappreciable. But greater degrees of obscuration are 
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recorded in past times, as, e. g., in the year 4* D. 586, when the sun is 
said to have suffered a great diminution of light, which oontinned four- 
teen months ; and in those remote epochs which geology deals with, 
there are evidences of such vicissitudes of dimate as seem iaexpBoabh 
on any other hypothesis than that of a^great variation of the solar heat. 
Such, for instance, is the occurrence of remains of a warm temperate 
flora of the Miocene epoch in the now ice-bound rocks of Oreenland : 
and, on the other hand, the abundant evidence of glaciers down to low 
levels in the Himalaya and the Patkoi Hills of Assam, in times which 
are certainly pre-historic, but not, perhaps, anterior to the existence of 
man. Such oases as these, and of extensive accumulations of ice-borne 
boulders in latter paleeozoic times in south Africa and in India, far down 
in the tropical zone, can hardly be explained by the ingenious theory of 
Mr. Croll ; and seem to point to an amount of variation in the solar 
heat, both in excess and defect of its present intensity, that would entitle 
our sun to a place among the more variable of the stars. 


w 
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ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE AND WINDS. 

72* Relations of wind and pressure. — ^It follows from elementary 
mechanioal laws^ that the movements of the atmosphere and the pressure 
of its different parts^ bear to each other an alternative relation of cause 
and effect. ^ Any difference of pressures in the same horizontal stratum 
of the atmosphere tends to set a current in motion from the place of the 
higher to that of the lower pressure^ and so long as such difference of 
pressure is maintained, the movement of the air will be accelerated until 
the resistances arising from friction, the renewal of momentum, &c., 
exactly counterbalance the effective difference of pressures; when the 
motion becomes uniform. On the other hand, whenever a current of air 
meets with an obstacle, as, for instance, a cliff or a building, the pressure 
is raised where the motion is checked ; and the low pressure which exists 
in the centre of a cyclone is owing, in part at least, to the circulation of 
the winds around.^ But although we must not ignore the fact that 
pressure, as measured by the barometer, is to some extent affected by the 
movements of the winds, such cases are of quite subordinate importance 
in the general scheme of meteorological action ; and we may class them 
with friction, as representing a portion of the resistance to be overcome 
when the air is set in motion by those more influential differences of local 
pressure which are produced by heating, evaporation, and their opposites. 

Before pfoceeding further, I must premise one or two definitions. 

m' 

73. Isobaric planes and baric gradients.— I have remarked above 
that any difference of pressures, in the same horizontal plane* of the 
atmosphere, tends to produce an air current from the seat of higher to 
that of lower pressure. The distribution of pressures in any given 
horizontal plane may vary indefinitely, and, as we shall presently see, may 
be very different at different levels; so that, a region of relatively low pres- 
sure in the lower part of the atmosphere may coincide with one of rela- 
tively high pressure in the higher strata ; and vice versd. But since, in 
every vertical column of the atmosphere, the pressure decreases as we 
ascend and increases as we descend, we may always imagine the atmo- 
sphere to be divided into layers, by a series of more or less undulating or 
inclined planes, each of which shall have an equal pressure throughout. 


^ On this point soe moro especially Dr. J. Hann : Zeitschr. Oest. Met. GeseU., Yol. X, No. 
6, alsojjortea § 143. 

® By this term is here to be understood the surface of equilibrium of a fluid under tho 
influence of gravity and the earth’s rotation. 
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One such plane, for instanoe, may traverse all those levels, where there is a 
barometric pressnre of S9 inches; another one of 28 inches,, an^ so on; 
and this conoeption will much facilitate our farther inqnmes.. X (diall 
speak of these as iaobarie planet or planes of equal pressure y and w 
their several parts are variously inclined to a horizontal or water-level 
surface, I shall speak of the slope of any such part as a • hand 
gradient. In a diagram, such as the accompanying figure, we must 
represent these several planes in section, by lines. Let the line AC 
represent the section of a horizontal 
plane, and the dotted line AB 
that of an isobaric plane inclined 
to it. Then the angle CAB 
represents the baric gradient. In 
the horizontal plane AC, the pres- 
sure at A is higher than . at C ; and an efEective force, equal to this 
difference of pressure, tends to produce a motion of the air from A to C. 
In comparing gradients, it is convenient to suppose B C to represent a 
constant difference of pressure, e. g., one inch or O'l inch, and to express 
the gradient, as engineers do, by the distance A C which corresponds to 
that fall or rise of pressures ; or we may adopt the converse method, and 
express the gradient* by the barometric difference corresponding to a 
constant distance, such as 1 00 miles. This is the method adopted by 
most English meteorologists. Thus, we may say that, in the south- 
west monsoon, the mean barometric gradient over the Pipy of Bengal 
is one-tenth of an inch in 400 miles, or 0’025 inch in 100 miles ; and 
that, in cyclones, the gradients, near the centre of the storm, sometimes 
amount to 1 inch in 60 miles, or 2 inches in 100 miles. 

74. Isobaric lines or isobars. — laobara are the lines, along which, 
the successive isobaric planes intersect one and the same horizontal 
plane. They are, therefore, lines of equal pressure on a horizontal plane. 
As laid down on charts, they generally shew the pressures at the sea-level ; 
or the hypothetical equivalent, at that level, of the pressures actually 
observed. 

76. Cyclones and anti-cyclones. — ^The term cyclone, although, in 
popular language, its use is restricted to the case of violent revolving 
storms, is sometimes^ and justly, applied to cases, where the winds circu- 
late around an area of relatively low pressure, without attaining to any 
very high velocity. In all cyclones, this motion is not circular, but 
spiral and vortical. The currents circulate around the seat of the 
greatest depression, while drawing in towards it. On the other hand, 
around a region of relatively high pressure, the winds blow spirally 
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outwards I oonatitatiog, what Mr. Galton hah teniMd, an anti-t^elwe. 
Thus, winds do not blow in a direct course from a place of high to one 
of low pressure ; but, on the contrarj, eery obliquely. In a cyclone, or 
around a region of low pressure in the Northern Hemisphere, the direc- 
tion of the circular motion is left-handed, or in the direction opposite to 
that of the clock hands : while in an anti-cyclone, or around a region 

of high pressure, the circula- 
tion is right-handed or coin- 
cident with that of the clock- 
hands. .The accompanying 
diagram represents a cyclone 
A and anti-cyclone B, and the 
course of the winds between 
them ; the closed lines repre- 
sent the isobars of successiTe 
increments of pressure, and the arrows the course of the winds in the 
Northern Hemisphere. In the Southern Hemisphere, the direction of 
the circulation is reversed, cyclones being all right-handed spirals, while 
ati-cyclones are left-handed. 

76. Feirel's law. — This deviation of the winds from the radial 
direction is, as Ferrel has shewn, a consequence of the earth^s rotation. 
In general terms, any mass of matter whatever, moving in a rectilinear 
path towards any point of the compass, on the earth's surface, tends to 
deviate to the right in the Northern Hemisphere, and to the left in the 
Southern Hemisphere. When the velocity of the movement is expressed 
in miles per hour, the deflecting force is g^ven in round numbers by ^e 

formula wherein v is the velocity of the movement, $ the angle 

IfiOyOOO 

of polar distance, anjd y the force of gravity. The force, therefore, decreases 
as the sine of the latitude, becoming 0 at the equator ; a fact, which 
explains why cyclones are unknown within a few d^^rees of the equator, 
and also the comparative slowness of their formation in tropical seas. 
In obedience to the above law, any set of wind-currents, radiating from a 
centre, curve to the right and tend to revolve in the direction of the 
clock-hands in the Northern Hemisphere ; while any set of currents con- 
verging to a common centre, also diverge to the right and tend to become 
centrifugal; but this tendency being resisted by the influence of the 
prewnre gradient, they revolve with a left-handed cnrvabue. 

Ferrel's law, it is to be observed, is perfectly general. It applies to 
any mass of matter whatever, whether solid, liquid, or gaseous, moving in 
any azimuth, on the surface of a revolving sphere or sphermd. Bailway 
trains and steamers, rivers and marine currents, and winds of all kinds. 



P4r. 0.— liobvio chart of cjolone and anti-iqrolone. 
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equally obey the tendency to deviate to the right in l^e Nortiiern» and 
to tiie left in the Souihem Hemisphere ; and this tendency iniaeases in 
the same ratio as the velocity of their motion, and as the sine of the 
latitude of the place. 

77. Dov«* 8 and Buys Ballot's laws.— The law of the wind's 
rotation, which was recorded as a fact of observation by Lord Bacon, 
and received its first partial mcplanatiou at the hands of the veteran 
meteorologpst of Berlin; and the law of Buys Ballot, which expresses ilie 
probable direction of the wind as a oonsequenoe of the observed relations 
of pressure, are both particular consequences of Ferrel's law. The first 
expresses the tendency of a wind in the Northern Hemisphere to veer, or 
to change in direction with the hands of the clock ; if a north-west wind, 
for instance, to become easterly ; if a south-east wind, to change through 
south to south-west and west ; and in the Southern Hemisphere to follow 
an opposite course. Dove's explanation of this tendency relates only to 
winds from northerly or southerly quarters, and is given in words ^ of 
which the following is a translation 

" The velocity of the rotation of any given point on the earth's 
surface varies as the diameter of the parallel circle of latitude on which 
it lies; it increases from the pole, where it is 0, to the equator, where it 
is greatest. When apparently at rest, the air has the same velocity of 
rotation as that part of the earth's surface on which it '•reposes." 
Omitting the next passage, which is erroneous, in excluding from the law 
the case of east and west winds, he proceeds : When the air from any 
cause is impelled from the poles towards the equator, it comes from places 
which have a low velocity of rotation to those where it is greater. The 
air, therefore, is moving eastward with a less velocity than the places 
over which it passes, and seems to fiow in the opjgosite direction, viz,, 
from east to west. The deviation of the wind from the original direc- 
tion will be the greater, the greater the difference between the respective 
velocities of rotation of the place of the wind's origin and that where it 
is observed, i. e., the greater the difference of their latitudes." 

This tendency of the wind to veer is less striking in India than in 
higher latitudes ; and for the very obvious reason that, not only is the 
sine of the latitude (which is one of the determining magnitudes,) much 
lower, but also, as a general rule, the velocity of the wind (another fiictor) 
is likewise low. But the law still holds good. A disoasrion of the 
anonometric registers of Calcutta for fifteen months’ shew that, while 
the wind vane had made nine complete revolutions in the direotien nortl^ 

> lietBorologUclie IJQterstichaixgen, 1882> page 125. 

* Ittdion MeieoTologloal Memoirs, Vol. 1, r* 
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west, south, east, north, it made thirty-four in the opposite, i. s., the 
normal direction. 

Buys Ballot^s law extends to all winds, those relations between 
pressure and wind direction that we hare already seen illustrated in 
cyclones and anti-cyclones. It will be seen on a glance at the diagram, 
fig. 6, that, in all cases, if we suppose ourselves looking in the same 
direction as that in which the wind is blowing, the lower pressure is on 
our left and a little in front, the higher on our right and a little behind. 
Buys Ballot’s law expresses the fact that, if a line be drawn between the 
seats of highest and lowest pressure, the direction of the wind approach- 
ing this line, will form an angle of 60® or 80® with it ; the obtuse angle 
being on the side of the lowest pressure. 

78. Land and sea breezes. — The principal cause of those varia- 
tions of local pressure that determine the course of the winds, are the varia- 
tions of temperature that have been described in the preceding pages. 
We have seen, in the introductory chapter on tlie physical laws of 
the atmosphere, [§ 5] that the immediate effect of a rising tem- 
perature on a mass of confined air, is to raise its pressure ; but that, if 
the air be unconfined, (and this is the case with the atmosphere resting 
on the earth’s surface,) the increased tension is speedily relieved by ex- 
pansion ; and the heated air becomes less dense, while its pressure is 
brought into equilibrium with that of the surrounding atmosphere. The 
ulterior consequences will vary according to the part of the atmosphere 
that is heated: Every case of expansion must of course produce some 
movement in the air around; and it is usually assumed that this movement 
consists simply in a lifting of the superincumbent atmosphere, somewhat 
as the piston of an air-engine is lifted by the expansion of .the heated air 
beneath it. That such is the exclusive result is, I think, open to question, 
and I shall presently have occasion * to revert to the discussion of this 
point ; but it is undoubtedly the chirf movement directly set up ; and 
before proceeding further, we will turn our attention to one or two of the 

more immediate consequences of 
this action. Let A B in the 
annexed diagram represent a 
land surface, and B C a sea sur- 
face contiguous to it. We have 
learned in §§ 2Z, 29, that the 
Tig. 7.— DUgnm Ulaatntbig the oaoie of eea breewa. same amount of BOlat heat being 

expended on both, the air over A B if simply heated will have its tension 
raised more thar^ seven times as much as that over B C by the simple eva- 
poration of water; and the actual results will be largely influenced by 
this difference. The effect, in both cases, being chiefly restricted to the 
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lowest strarta of the air, this increased tension will be relieved, as 
above stated, by expansion, and the lifting of the snperincninbent 
mass, somewhat in the proportions deduced in $ 29. Now, if, before 
being heated, the atmosphere of the whole^ area is in a state of equili- 
brkim, so that the horizontal lines de^ fg^ &o., represent planes of 
equal pressure, the result of the above process will be, that these 
isobaric planes will assume the form indicated by and/'y'. ,A 
gradient will be produced, with a head of pressure over the land at the 
levels d' and f \ and, at these levels, a current of air will flow outwards 
towards t* and g\ By this process, a quantity of air will be removed from 
the atmosphere over A and will accumulate over C ; and, at the level of 
the land and sea-surface, the aiaiic pressure or weight of the column at C 
will become greater than that at A. A lower current of air will then set 
from C to A, and will be felt as a sea breeze. At night, the conditions 
will be reversed. The cooling and contraction of the air over A B will 
depress the planes of equal pressm*e and give rise to a head of pressure 
over C, and cn upper current will flow from g f and e to d^ wiiile a 
lower current will blow from A to C. Such is the probable explanation 
of the daily land and sea breezes, which are felt on all or nearly all parts 
of the coast of India and other tropical countries, except wlien the 
monsoons are at their height ; and even then, if not blowing directly at 
right angles to the coast, the wind frequently varies through a point or 
two, tending towards the land in the afternoon, away from Jt in the 
early morning.^ 


79. Mountain winds. — Another effect of the diurnal heating of 
the land, familiar to travellers on the high plains *of Rupshu, the 
Lingzhithang, &c., and the high passes of the Himalaj^a and the 
Karakoram, is the violent cold wind which blows daily during the after- 
noon hours in these regions, subsiding only at sunset ; and, on the other 
hand, in the cold morning winds, which blow down the great drainage 
valleys of the Himalaya, and are more especially felt where they debouch 
on the plains. The cause of the former of these is explained in the 


annexed diagram,^ Let 
AB be a portion of the 
plains or even a broad en- 
closed valley like that of 
the Indus in LadAk, and 
BC a portion of the 


Kj. 8.— XHwam illnitratljiff the oanee of oftmooii wioda 
on high mountain plains. 


mountain mass that dominates it. The diurnal range of temperature, on 


^ Wa shall have occasion to verif j this explanation in respect of the diurnal osciHattonB 
of pressure at the sea-surface, in treating of the diurnal osciHations of the barometer in § 97. 

^ The explanation here given, of mountain winds, is identical with that given by General 
Strachoy. See, e, y., Proc. As. Soc., Bengal, 1871, p. 16. 
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the plainsj appeals to be aboat ooo'half greater than on Uie mountains, at 
the elevation of 7,00U or 8,000 feet ; and the range further dimina^es 
with greater elevstions. Hence, one consequence of the diurnal heating 
of the air most be a distnrbenpe of the planes of equal preshnze, as shown 
by dV, in the fignrej and a day wind will blow upwards towards the 
centre of the mountain mass, which is doubtless that eiqperienoed and so 
often described by travellers in these high rei^ons. That the atmoe^ere 
of the plains is thus lifted, seems to receive confirmation from the fact 
that, the diurnal fall of pressure between 10 a.h. and 4 p.u. (a subject 
presently to be discussed) is less at such hill stations as Simla, Daijeel- 
ing, &c., which immediately overlook the plains, than on the plains them* 
selves, and less than the fall daring the night ; so that there would seem 
to be a higher average pressure over these stations in the afternoon and 
evening, than in the early morning ; which excess Plantamour explained, 
by the lifting of the atmosphere en matse, and the elevation of a larger 
proportion above the level of the hill tops. The compensating current 
that, daring the night, restores over the plains the equilibrium which has 
been disturbed in the day-time by the action above described, if not 
restricted to the valleys, is, at all events, not felt on the higher plains of 
Thibet. 

80. Ck>nvection currents. — The disturbance of the equilibrium 
of pressure described in § 78 as giving rise to land and sea breezes, 
is a simple illustration of that which characterizes convection currents 
in general. The complete scheme of pressurbs and the resulting currents 
. is shewn in the annexed dia- 

where 

planes 

alone 

conforms a 
horizontal equilibrium, 
may be termed the neutral 

Fig. 6.— Diagram ttlOBtraiing the oause of conyectlon winds. plane* The plane AB repre- 
sents a head of a pressure at B, and CD a head of pressure at C, 
which derangement of equilibrium must give rise to currents from 
C to V and from B to A. In order to complete the circulation such 
os is here representedy there musty of coursoy be an ascending current 
at Ay and a descending current at B. Moreovery since the pressure 
at C is the same as at Dy and that at A the same as at By the 
difference of pressure belyeen C and A and between D and B must 
be equal ; andy neglecting that small increase of pressure at By which is 
produced dynamicaUy by the descending currenty and that small decrease 
at A due to the ascent of the ait over ity the column of air D B must 
have the same weight as the loftier column AC ; the mean density of the 
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air in each case bdng invenel^ as the hei^^t of the oolnmn. In <nder 
to maintain this difference of densityj there most be a oonstnt abstrac- 
tion of heat between C and D> and a constant absorption of heat between 
B and A, in addition to that loss of heat in the sinking oolnmn DB, and 
that absorption of heat (or evolution of latent beat) in the ascending 
colnmn AC, which we have already seen to be ooncUtions of the main- 
tenaaoe of such currents. * 

81. The hidian monsoons.— Ihe state of things described in the 
preceding paragraph and represented in the diagram, figure 9, is essen- 
tially that of the Indian monsoons. In the winter, during the preva- 
lence of the so called north-east monsoon, DB will represent the 
descending air colnmn in the Upper Punjab, and also in the tracts 
of high pressure in Central India, Upper Assam, &c. ; and indeed 
more or less over the whole of Northern Ibdia. From these tracts, the 
surface wind-currents flow away to the southward, but always with mote 
or less tendency to an anti-cyclonic circulation. On the other hand, 
during the raincT, when the south-west monsoon is at its height, AC 
will represent the ascending colnmn over Northern India, where the 
winds become more or less cyclonic ; as may be verified on consulting the 
charts of those months, published in the Annual Report of the Meteor- 
ological Department.* At the former season, the Upper Punjab is, in 
general, the seat of the highest pressure and the lowest temperature. 
In the rains, it is that of the lowest pressure and the highest temperature. 

82. Variatioiis in the mean density of the lower atmoefphere. 
—A comparison of the temperatures and pressures at the difibrent hill 
statiouB, taken in conjunction with those of neighbouring stations on the 
pladns below, afford a fair, if not absolutely accurate criterion of the re- 
spective mean temperatures and densities of the lower 7,000 feet of the 
atmosphere, at opposite seasons, and in different puts of the country 
and thus enable us to verify the foregoing observations. 

The following table exhibits the mean temperature and barometric 
weight of a column of air 7,000 feet in height above the sea-level, in 
different parts of India, in each month of the year, as computed from the 
above data ; the temperatures being calculated on the assumption, that the 
mean vertical decrements of temperature given in the tables at pages 163 
and 166 hold good throughout. From the observed pressures of the hill 
stations and the plains, have been computed those at 7,000 feet and sea- 
level respectively ; and the differences of these latter pressures are taken 
as the barometric weight of the column in edch case. Neglecting the 
variation of gravity, which u very small, the mean densities are, of 
coarse, as these barometric weights. , 


X 
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Computed mean temperature and barmetrie weight of air eoluim between 

tea^vel and 7fi00 feet. 


Month!. 

DadeeUng and 
Goalpara. 

ChakrMa and 
Boorkee. 

Hnrree and 
Bdwalpindi. 

Nnwera Flija 
and Oolomho. 

Mean 

temp. 

Baro. 

weight. 

Mean 

temp. 

Baro. 

weight. 

Mean 

temp. 

Baro. 

weight. 

Mean 

temp. 

Baro. 

weight. 


deg. 

ins. 

deg. 

ins. 

deg. 

ins. 

deg-. 

ins- 

Januaiy 

62-7 

6-697 

60*1 

P 

47-8 

P 

67-7 

6-667 

Febraaty 

56*5 

6*638 

64*3 

? 

626 

p 

68*3 

6-660 

March 

62*8 

6*653 

62*2 

P 

61-2 

P 

69 8 

6-629 

April 

67*2 

6*449 

73-0 

P 

71*7 

P 

70-6 

6 606 

May 

69*6 

6413 

78-8 

P 

80*0 

P 

71-1 

6*605 

Juno 

71-8 

6-381 

80-4 

? 

87-7 

P 

69*1 

6-628 

July 

731 

6 865 

76-2 

P 

83^ 

P 

68*8 

6*554 

August 

72-9 

6‘386 

76-6 

P 

81*7 

? 

68*5 

6*556 

September ... 

71-7 

1 

6*417 


P 

79*1 

P 

68*6 

6*662 

October 

68-3 

6*470 

68*2 

? 

71*4 

P 

68*6 

6*559 

November .... 

61-3 

6*582 

69*4 

? 

59*2 

P 

68*6 

6*538 

December 

56-3 

6*654 

62-6 

? . 

61*6 

P 

68*0 

6*660 

Year 

• 

65-3 

6*502 

67-2 

? 

1 

69*0 

P 

1 

68*9 

6*642 


The ahove table shews that the conditions of the atmospheric column 
over Northern India, relatively to tliat over Ceylon, are alternately as 
those of the columfls AC, BD, in the figure on page 16& to a column 
nearly mid-way between them ; and, as far as can be judged from the data 
given, these alternations are much more strongly marked in the Punjab 
than in Bengal. Over Ceylon, on the other hand, the change in the mean 
temperature and density of the column is veiy small ; and, at one season of 
the year, the column is cooler and denser, at another warmer and rarer 
than that of Northern India. 

83. Influemoe of temperature and humidity oa atmospheiio 
density.— We have seen, in §§ 5 and 8, that the density of air may be 
lowered without any reduction of its tension, either by raising its 
temperature or by the substitution of vapour for dry air. And it is a 
question of no small interest, in connection with the theory of the mon- 
soons, in what measure these two. causes respectively contribute to bring 
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about that annual variation in tiie densiiy of the lower atmosphere^ vritich 
is illustrated in the foregoing table. A column of ear 7 >000 feet high 
above sea-level, between Daijeeling and Goalpirii, which equilibiiates 
6’697 inches of mercury in January is equivalent- to only 6*365 inches 
in July : hence its density is reduced in the proportion of those figures. 
A part of this reduction of density is, however, accounted for, by its 
reduced tension; since, at 7,000 feet, the superincumbent barometric 
pressure is 28*329 inches in January and only 23*220 inches in July. 
Were the composition and temperatme of the atmosphere to rentain 
unaltered, the barometric weight of the column, by this change of top- 
pressure, would be reduced from 6*697 to 6*665 inches. The remainder 
of the reduction is due to the increase of temperature, and the increased 
charge of vapour ; mainly, indeed, to the former ; for, assuming that the 
mean temperature of the column is accurately represented by the fig^es 
in the foregoing table, we have by Charles’ law, (§§ 5, 7,)— 

, 461-2+6ill 

«l'2+78-81 *”*'**“ 

leaving only 6*411—6*365 = 0*046 inch, as the reduction in the baro- 
metric wright of the column, to be accounted for by the substitution of 
vapour for air. The final result is, then, as follows 

. Inch. 

Barometric weight of column 7,000 ft. high, in January ... 6*697 


Bednction in July due to redaction of tension ... 

„ „ increase of temperature ... 

„ „ increased humidity' 

Total reduction in July 

84. Annual variation of pressure at hill stations.— The annual 
oscillation of pressure at the hill stations, in all parts of India, is different 
from that on the plains. With very few exceptions, the highest pressure 
occurs in December everywhere on the plains of India ; that of January 
being nearly as high; and the lowest in June or July. But, on. the 
hills, the pressure in December is almost universally below that of 
November ; and the further fall in January and February becomes more 
and more decided as we ascend to greater heights. At Leh (11,600 feet 
above the sea) the pressure pf February is the absolute minimum of the 
year. At stations of 6,000 ft. elevation and upwards, (frequently at 
lower altitudes,) the pressure rises again after February to a second maxi- 
mum in March or April ; but this maximum is, in all cases, subordinate 


... 0032 
r- 0*264 
... 0*046 

’ ... 0*332 


1 lo « paper od tba * Wlnda of Northani India*' In the leitb volnma of the Phil. Trani., the value of 
thla datum wai computed indopendentlj from the psyehrometic obserrationei and with practically the 
same result. • 
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to that of November. Like tbe Fdbmary mioimnm, it is most decided 
at Leh ; irhere, (on the 'mean o£ two yearn,) there is a difference of *184 
between the mean ^rmsnre of F^maiy' uid that of April. The f(^w- 
ing table will illnstrate these facts. It shews the annnal variation of tlie 
mean monthljr piessore, (not rednoed toseadevd,) at Colombo, Nagpnr, 
Cdcatta, Ooalpdrd, and Boorkee, ae representing the plains, and at Newera 
^ya, Pachmarhi, Datjeeling, Simla and Leh, as instances of elevated 
stations, in different parte India. 


MOHTHfl. 

Flaihs. 



Hiuv. 



H 

§^- 

r 

1 

■1 

P 

>5 - 

t 

I- 

i 

H 

r 

i 

II 

r 

ih 

1 } 

p 

II 

1 

s.. 

1- 

•f-* 

3" 

Janoary 

29*862 

28-941 

30*011 

29-614 

29118 

24-080 

26-617 

23-883 

23*225 

19598 

February #•. 

*865 

•901 

29*948 

•548 

•058 

*089 

•627 

•870 

•193 

*568 

March 

*853 

-812 

•856 

*464 

28-968 

•097 

•482 

•865 

•197 

•606 

t • • 

*812 

•712 

•>67 

•887 

‘858 

•077 

•391 

•864 

•207 

•702 

May 

•802 

•629 

•665 

•804 

•748 

■067 

•327 

•886 

•146 

•674 

June < 

*801 

•588 

•650 

•212 

•618 

•046 

•237 

•274 

•061 

•631 

July 

*823 

•542 

*545 

*196 

*636 

•048 

•184 

•270 

•069 

609 

Auguet 

*828 

•609 

*608 

•257 

•697 

*045 

•271 

•811 

•101 

•627 

September ... 

1 

*848 

•651 

•689 

•841 

•798 

•059 

*816 

•869 

•194 

•686 

Octolier 

•846 

•801 

*831 

•451 

•960 

•059 

•479 

•428 

•227 

*716 

1 

November ... 

•855 

•949 

•980 

•596 

29106 

•091 

*556 

•472 

•293 

-767 

December ... 

•868 

•979 

30-080 

•685 

*149 

083 

•579 

*444 

•264 

•711 


These facts indicate that, at levels of little more than one-third the 
average height of the Him&laya, the annnal variation of pressure is 
so different in character from that of the plains, that it is impossible 
to oonnder that, at these heights, the ^temations of the monsoons 
assimilate to those at lower levels. The cluef featnre of the difference 
consists in the barometric depression of the winter season, which is 
felt above elevations of 5,000 or 6,000 feet ; and, in the north-western 
Himalaya, seta in in November, and attains its minimnm in Febmary. 
The rednoed density of the snmmer atmosphere extends to, and in- 
fluences the pressure to a mnch greater height than does the inweased 
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density of the winter months; for, even at the greatest eleration 
for which we have as yet any registers, 'there is a fall of piessnre 
from April to Jane and a rise to November. The meaning of the 
fmrmer fact is, tiiat the high pressnre of the atmosphere on the plains 
of India in December and Janaary, is entirely doe to the greater average 
density of the strata below 6,000 feet ; while, above that altitude, the 
average density is even lower than in November. How is this latter 
fact to be explained? It has been remarked above, that the density 
of the atmosphere may be lowered either by an increase of its average 
temperature, [§ 5] or by the intermixture of a lai^r proportion 
of water vapour, which, for the same elastic tension, has a smaller 
density [§ 8]. Bat since, during the greater part of December, the 
sun is still retreating in southerly declination, and since, moreover, 
the great source of vapour lies to the south, in either case, the lower 
density of the higher atmosphere can be explained only on the supposition 
that a more copious upper current flows from that direction ; and that 
such is the case, is confirmed by other phenomena, such as the direction 
of the winds on the Himalaya, the increased relative humidity and 
cloudiness of the skies in Upper India, and the occurrence of the cold 
weather rains, which will be noticed in a subsequent part of this 
treatise. 

As fisr as the existing observations of wind direction and the move- 
ments of the clouds over tbe Himalaya afibrd any additional evidence, 
they support this view. In October and November, the winds and move- 
ments of ‘the high clouds over tbe mountains appear to^ be chiefly from 
the north-west ; and this is the case so long as the sky and mountain tops 
remain unclouded. But in December, or sometimes a little later, the 
hill stations become clouded, snow falls, and the current is then from 
the south-west or some other southerly quarter. 

86. anti-monsoon. — This current is theanri-moasoon, tbe upper 

return current, corresponding to tbe anti-trade, which, in Western Europe, 
prevails during the winter months, and while it raises tbe temperature 
and lowers the pressure in virtue of its diminished density, brings also 
tbe snow and rain, which then fall more copiously than at any other 
time of year. The anti-mobsoon probably takes its rise in the belt which, 
in tbe winter months, intervenes between tbe south-west trade of the 
South Indian Ocean and the north-east monsoon of the Indian seas ; but 
very little is known at present of tbe upper currents over India, and 
careful and prolonged observations on tbe drift of the higher clouds are 
much required to throw light on this subject. 
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The high pressure of December and January on the plains of India 
is explained, then, by the cooling and condensation of the lowest layer of 
this air current; but it is very probable that the winter anti>moDBooii 
plays a more important part in the meteorology of Asia, than merely 
to supply the place of the air that flows from the Himalayan slopes and 
plains of India southward to equatorial regions. The Himalaya is, 
indeed, an impassable barrier to any interchange of air currents between 
India and Central Asia, in the lower half of ‘the atmosphere; but not 
to that loftier stream, which, in the winter months, sweeps over the peaks 
of the snowy range, clothing them with the long feathery cloud banners, 
which may be seen streaming away to the north-east from such giants 
as Kinchinjunga and its attendant peaks. Observations are, indeed, as 
yet wanting for the lofty table-land which lies beyond in the path of the 
current ; but it is hard to believe that, so deep and steady a flow of air 
serves no other purpose, than to feed the gentle outflow of the north-east 
monsoon of Southern Asia. 

86. Vertical thickness of the monsoon currents.— The facts 
recounted in the foregoing paragraphs, point to the conclusion that the 
depth of the north-east monsoon in January and February, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the hills, is less than 7,000 feet ; and, on the other hand, 
since the summer reduction of pressure is felt very decidedly at not less 
than 1 1^500 feet above the sea, it is probable that the monsoon of that 
season flows iq a stream of much greater .depth. A comparison of the 
pressures at Newera Eliya and Darjeeling will enable us to fix with some 
approximation the height of the neutral plane of pressure (represented 
by EF in the diagram, figure 9,) at the two seasons, between these two 
stations. It does not follow that it should hold the same relations to 
intermediate places^ but it must be the limit of any current flow- 
ing uninterruptedly between the two places compared. If, for the 
sake of easy comparison, we substitute for the observed pressures, the 
computed pressures at the sea-level and at 7,000 feet (the differences of 
which are given in the table at page 170) ; and if we assume that, 
up to certain moderate heights in a vertical direction, the differences 
diminish in the same proportion as the total pressures, then the mean 
pressure in the neutral plane between Ceylon and Sikkim will be as 
shewn in the following table ; omitting the months March, April and, 
October,, which may be regarded as months of transition. It will 
of course be understood that the figures represent only an average, 
and that the actual depth of the monsoon is probably subject to 
great variations, as also is the direction of the winds during its 
prevalence. , 
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f Computed, mean elevation q/* pressure equilibrium hetwe&n Ceplon and Sihhim} 


Sbasov, 

Movth. 

Computed mbak prebsubb 
AT 7000 PKBT. 

Computed mbait PBBisuaB 

AT SBA-LBVBL. 

Nbutbal pxavb. 

Ceylon. 

Sikkim. 

1. 

H 

§ 

i 

1 

Lower Assam. 

Difference, Assam 

and Csjlon. 

a 

o 

1^ 

r 

Approximate Edo- 

vations in feet. 

e §' C 

November 

28860 

23*420 

+ •060 

29*898 

30-002 

+ •104 

14-44 

19,500 

ii J 

December 

•361 

•391 

+•040 

•911 

•045 

+ •134 

21*52 

9,100 

1 5 

January 

•348 

•829 

-•019 

•005 

•026 

+ •121 

24-20 

6,900 


Pehruary 

•858 

•317 

-•041 

•908 

29-955 

+ •047 

26-41 

8,500 


May 

•840 

•286 

-•065 

•845 

•698 

-•147 

19*45 

11,860 

si ) 

June 

•316 

•223 

-•093 

•844 

•604 

-•240 

19*17 

12,200 

3 g < 

July 

•812 

*220 

-*092 

•866 

•685 

-•281 

20-12 

10,900 

S 1 1 

August 

•816 

*261 

-•054 

‘•871 

■647 

-•224 

21-23 

9,500 

a 

September 

•329 

•318 

-Oil 

•891 

■?3& 

-•156 

22-82 

7.500 


It is important to observe that the barometric differences between the 
pairs of stations compared in the table do not represent the whole 
average gradient of the monsoon. In the rains^ the pressures over the 
plains south of the Himalaya^ and more especially in the Punjab, are con- 
siderably lower than in the neighbourhood of the Sikkim Himalaya, allow- 
ing for the differences of elevation ; and it is not only conceivable, but even 
highly probable, that the neutral plane between Ceylon and the, seat of 
lowest pressure may be at a greater elevation than those shewn in the table. 

In January and February the average height of the neutral plane, as 
shewn in the table, is below the level of Darjeeling ; as might be antici- 
pated ftom the prevalence of the anti-monsoon at that station, referred 
to in § 80. But the pressure in the Punjab and Central India, in 
these months, is higher than in the neighbourhood of the Sikkim 
Himalaya ; and it is probable that the elevation of £he neutral plane, as 
compared with Ceylon, is there greater. For the verification of these 
inferences,^ we must await the collection of a sufficient series of trust- 
worthy barometric observations at such stations as Chakrdta, Murree, 
Mount Abu, Pachmarhi, and Wellington on the Nilgiris.^ 

^ See note at the end of this Chapter. 

* I might have discussed the data afforded by Simla and Koorkee, but on comparing the 
mean barometric values at the former station, given (from Colonel Boileau’s observations) 
in the table on page 172, with those of Chakr4ta for last year, I find that the former are 
throughout so much lower, that I am doubtful whether they can be accepted in evidence on 
this point. Chakrdta is so near Simla (50 miles off), and so nearly at the same elevation, 
that a much closer general correspondence might be expected. Even although the readings 
are somewhat too low, they may nevertheless be taken ns showing the annual variation at the 
place; for which purpose they ore given in the table above referred to. 
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87- Annual redistribution of pressure.— Alternately, at the 
opposite seasons of the year, thw Punjab is the seat of the highest 
and lowest pressure at the ground surface, due allowanoe i^ing 
made for altitude; and the facts, already recounted, shew that this 
oscillation mainly depends on its being alternately the seat of the 
lowest and the highest temperature. In other parts of India, the 
summer fall of pressure, in many oases, is less chai^teristically propor- 
tional to4ihe winter excess, and there appears to be one tract, viz., the 
South Mahratta Country and Mysore, in which the pressure is rehtiTely 
high throughout the year. The accompanying figures, which are a 

■ reduction of the isobario charts for 

India, in Janiary and August 1875, 
fairly represent the average dis- 
tribution of pressure in those months. 
The tract of high pressure in the 
Central Provinces appears to be a 
recurrent feature of the winter 
season. It varies somewhat in 
position, but generally lies on an 
axis extending from the Punjab 
through the Central Provinces to 
Orissa. A high pressure also pre- 
vails in Upper Assam ; while, in the 
Hg. io.-ieob«ie ohttt or inaift in Jaanuy 1878. Qangetic delta, and sometimes the 

■ lower part of the Oangetio valley, 

there is a tendency to a low pres- 
sure, more or less, all through this 
season. The lowest pressure is in 
the extreme south of the Bay of 
Bengal. In February and March the 
pressure falls about 0*2 or 0*3 over 
the land, but to a much less extent 
over the Bay of Bengal; and, in the 
latter month, it is, as a rule, higher 
over the middle of the Bay than 
either over India or the equatorial 
sea to the south. On the Irad, the 
Wg. 11 .— bebiiio dMit of India in Angoat 1876. pressure is lowest iu the neighbour- 

hood of N4gpur, and also in Chutia Nigpur or that direction; and a 
trough of low pressure extenda up the Ganges valley, or somewhat to the 
south of it. But it remains a little higher in the region of the Nerbudda 
and Rigput&na, and this local elevation of pressure lasts throughout the 
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bot weather, notwithstanding that it coincides in position with the seat 
of highest temperature (see figure 2 page 149). 

During this season, the pressure continues to fall, and more rapidly 
in the Punjab than elsewhere; until, in June, there is a difference of 
about half a barometric inch between the south of the Bay of Bengal and 
the Futgab (after allowing for elevation)., Tbie relative distribution of 
pressure undergoes but little change during the rains, except that it 
rises gradually after June or July, and most so in the Papjab ; until, 
about the end of September or the early part of October, a rapid rise in 
this region transforms it from the seat of the lowest to that of the 
highest pressure. This rise is general over Northern India, but the 
southern part of tiie Bay remains unaffected; and, in most y^s, 
the Bay becomes an area of low average pressure, completely circurn* 
scribed by slightly higher pressures. This is essentially the season 
of the cyclones of the Bay ; and thus, the explanation of their frequency 
is, in part, to be found in the distribution of pressure, ab<^ described. 
The further rise in November and (on the plains) in December, restores 
the distribution characteristic of the winter monsoon. 

88. Annual variation Of the winds. — All persona who have re- 

sided much in India are aware that the distinctive names, north-east and 
south-west, originally given to the monsoons by sailors, are, in a great 
measure, misnomer's in the interior of India. On the Qangetic plain, the 
so-oalled north-east monsoon blows from the north-west, and (jbe south- 
west monsoon from the south-east or east ; while, over the western part of 
the peninsula, the former is almost due east, the latter due west, or even 
from, north of west. It would be a great convenienpe, in speaking of 
the meteorology of the land, were these terms altogether dropped, and 
the equally distinctive and less misleading terms “ winter " and summer” 
substituted for them. In the further description I shall use these terms 
in preference. * 

89. "Winter monsoon. — In November and December, the months 
in which the winter winds are most steady in the Upper Provinces, they 
radiate out with a certain anti-cyclonic curvature from the region of high 
pressure in the Punjab ; but their velocity is very low ; and here, and, 
indeed, throughout the Upper Provinces, the air is very frequently calm. 
Down the Gangetic plain they are from north-west or west-north-west; but 
south of the Satpuras, the winds are easterly, and this is the prevailing 
direction throughout the peninsula. The tract of high pressure in the 
Central Provinces, before adverted to [Fig. 10] separates the westerly from 
the easterly currents ; and here, and to the east of it, in Orissa and l^ngtd, 
the winds are chiefly north and north-east ; while, in the upper half of 
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the Bay, either they have the same characteristic direction from the 
north-east^ or else calms prevail. 

The following table shews the mean movement of the winds^ as 
registered at a few stations representing different parts of India^ in the 
four months November to February : — 


Jlean daily movement of wind in miles, winter moonsoon. 
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It will be noticed that, in a majority of cases, more especially in 
Upper India, there is a considerable increase in the movement of the 
air in January ; and yet the registers of wind direction shew that, both 
in this and the following month, the winds are far less steady than in 
November and December. The fact appears to be that, in the last two 
months of the year, the winds are a steady outflow of cooled air, true 
convection currents ; but that in January and February, with the rising 
temperature, this is no longer the case. The general southerly set of 
the surface currents ceases, and merely local variations in the thermal 
behaviour of the surface become of preponderant importance. At the 
some time, in the south of the Bay, the north-east monsoon blows 
with more steadiness than either in November or December. 

90. The summer monsoon.— The north-east monsoon is followed 
by an interval of three or four months, in which the prevalent winds of 
Northern and Central India are from the west and north-west. These 
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are land winds, characteristio of the dry hot season^ and have no relation 
to the monsoons ; and I reserve their further discussion for the present. 
During their prevalence in the interior^ the sea winds^ which^ at firsts 
are diurnal winds and restricted to the neighbourhood of the coast^ 
become more and more persistent and penetrate further and further 
inland ; more especially in the lower part of the Oangetic valley^ and 
along the face of the mountain belt, where they blow from east and 
south-east ; and, finally, a more copious rush of saturated air, from the 
far south, invades the greater part of India and ushers in the rains : 
such, at least, is the course of the changes in Bengal and the Upper 
Provinces. On the west coast and in Central India, the setting in of the 
rains is a more striking phenomenon, though the change of wind direction 
is but small ; it consists in the rapid substitution of a saturated west or 
west-south-west wind for an exceedingly dry north-west wind ; which 
change is accompanied by a considerable fall of pressure as well as of 
temperature. On the Madras coast, again, the changes are somewhat 
different. Here, during the spring months, the land and sea winds 
blow alternately with much regularity near the coast; and on the high 
Mysore plateau, hot diurnal land winds prevail from the east. But, on 
the setting in of the summer monsoon, these give way to westerly winds, 
all across the peninsula ; while, on the Coromandel coast, the prevailing 
direction is south-west. These are the long shore winds. 

The summer monsoon has a greater average velocity than that of 
the opposite season, as well as greater depth and volume, but a lower 
velocity than the winds of ^he hot season. Throughout the greater 
part of the peninsula and in the Central Provinces, — indeed, wherever 
the winds come from the western coast, and preserve their westerly 
direction, — the velocity is higher than in the northern provinces, where 
they come from the Bay of Bengal and in an easterly direction. This 
is shewn in the following table : — • 


Mean daily movement of wind in miles^ summer monsoon. 
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Of the two branches of the monsoon, that which comes from the 
Arabian Sea blows right across the peninsula. Even in Orissa^ the 
greater part of the rain is brought from that direction. It holds posses- 
sion, on an average, of the plateaux on both sides of the Sfitpuras, and 
extends almost to the confines of the Gangetic plain. Even at Jhansi, 
westerly winds are more frequent than east winds in the summer mon- 
soon. It blows from the south-west across the western part of the 
Malwa plateau, along the Aravalli range, and over the Thur desert 
beyond ; but in this latter tract and Sind, west winds are on the whole 
quite as prevalent. The branch of the monsoon which comes from the 
Bay of Bengal, prevails in Burma and Arakan, in Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, the Gangetic delta and the Gangetic plain; but in the last 
area not rexclusively ; for much of the rain of this season, and indeed 
some of the heaviest falls, come with a south-west wind. In the upper 
Gangetic valley and the Punjab, the two currents seem to coalesce ; and 
around the plainrof the five rivers, the tendency of the winds is distinctly 
cyclonic. 

It must not, however, be supposed that each branch of the monsoon 
blows steadily over a certain more or less defined tract — at least in the 
upper half of India. On the contrary, the whole of this region is more 
or less debatable ground ; and it would appear that, during the monsoon 
rains, it is constantly traversed by what we may term land cyclones; of 
low intensity, which seem to be formed in the belt of low pressure which 
lies on an average to the south of the Ganges, and to traverse the country 
for a greater or less distance, lasting several days, and moving on a 
general track towards the west or north-west \ such at least was the case 
during 1876, the only year that has as yet yielded suflScient materials 
for investigating this subject. These cyclones are accompanied by 
heavy rain, and in the neighbourhood of the vortex the velocity of the 
wind is considerably above the average ; but, even here, it does not 
appear as a rule to exceed 20 miles an hour, and is generally lower. 
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91. The monsoons on the Bay of Bengal.— The manner in 
which the monsoons set in over the Bay of Bengal has been correctly 
described by Maury^^ exception being taken to some expressions which 
may be understood to imply that currents drawn.from different quarters 
towards the same spot, are impelled by some other force than mere dif- 
ferenbes of local pressure. North-east winds are felt in the north-west 
comer of the Bay as early as October, a month in which the mean pressure 
over the Bay is lower than on the surrounding land (except, perhaps, the 
Carnatic), and lower also than in the neighbourhood of the equator. 
Hence, the general tendency of the winds is to circulate cyclonically 
around the Bay; and the north-east winds, which, at False Point, 
amount to about 28 per cent, of the observations, are only the local 
direction of the circulation. Between the equator and 5” north latitude, — 
that is, to the south and south-east of Ceylon, — the direction is almost 
exclusively westerly, varying between north-west and south-west ; and, 
over the Bay itself, the winds are light and variable, calms alternating 
with storms. As the pressure continues to rise' in Bengal, northerly 
winds advance further down the Bay ; but they are, in general, light ; 
and the north-east monsoon never has the violent stormy character that 
distinguishes it in the China seas. Northerly winds do not predominate 
down to the equator till the latter part of December or the beginning of 
January. Later on in this month, on the coasts of Bengal, the steady 
northerly wind is coming to an end, and sea winds begin to alternate 
with it in the afternoon. Little by little, these winds are drawn from a 
greater distance at sea ; and, more especially in the north-east comer of 
the Bay, these south-west winds blow with great force in the month of 
March, sometimes rising to a gale. In this month *the relations of 
pressure over the Bay are precisely the reverse of those of October. It 
is the seat of the highest pressure ; and the tendency of the winds is, 
on the whole, anti-cyclonic. At Port Blair, 59 per cent, of the winds are 
from north-east ; while at False Point, 50 per cent are south-west, and 
at Akyab 66 per cent, from west, north-west,'or north. In April and 
May, the general fall of pressure over the land extends further and 
further to sea ; and south-westerly winds become more and more preva- 
lent. In May and June they predominate to the extent of 64 and 78 
per cent, down to 6° north latitude, and 49 and 59 per cent, respectively 
down to the equator. The relative prevalence of the winds in the Bay 
and down to the equator is admirably shown in the following table, 
which is extracted from that given by the late Lieutenant Comelissen in 
his valuable work “ Boute voor stoomschepen van Aden, &c.’^ The first 
table gives the winds between east longitude 80“ and 90”, on the western 


^ Pbjg. Geog. of the Sea, 12tb edition, pa^e 368. 
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half of the Baj ; the second those between 99” and 100° or in the eastern 
half, in successiTe strips of S'* latitude, down to the equator. 

Winds between 80° and 90° east longitude. 
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92* monsoons on the Arabian Sea.*— Since the atmo^herio 
pressure over the peninsula is lower than on the seas around in the 
summer months and higher in the winter months, the direction of both 
monsoons in the . neighbourhood of the west coast is modified by the 
tendency of the winds to become cyclonic in the former season «aid 
anti'Cyolonic in the latter. The summer monsoon, then, instead of blow* 
ing from south-west, or even south-south-west, as on the coast of Arahan, 
is, on an average, west and west-north-west; and frequently from north- 
west, on the west coast of the peninsula. It is somewhat more southerly 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay than on the coast of Malabar ; and, 
out at sea, to the west of the Laccadives, its direction varies between 
west and south-west. On the Arabian coast it is south-west. The 
winter monsoon is very L'ght down the Malabar coast, from the north- 
west or north, becoming ncrth-east or north-north-east out in the open 
sea. 


During the height of the south-west monsoon, there is a tract lying 
between the equator and 9° north latitude, and extending nearly from 
Ceylon to Socotra, in which the winds are light and the sea smooth. 
This is known to navigators as '' the soft place in the monsoon,^^ and is 
taken advantage of, more especially by steamers, proceeding -westward 
towards the entrance of the Bed Sea. To the north of this, the mon- 
soon blows in the direction above described with great force. It is not 
yet known what is the physical explanation of this phenomenon, and 
we must await the light that will undoubtedly be thrown upon it by 
the discussion of the official logs collected by the London IS^eteorologicd 
Office, and which are now in course of preparation. 

93. The land 'Winds of the interior,— In the spring months, when 
the temperature of the land, more especially of Rajptit£na and Central 
India, is considerably higher than that of the seas ai;(umd the peninsula, 
the pressure of this hottest and driest tract^ ^ nevertheless higher 
than that of the cooler maritime belt and the neighbouring seas ; and 
dry winds, which, in Northern India, are steadily from the west or 
north-west, blow with considerable force from this region towards 
Bengal and the Central Provinces south of the Satpuras ; thus forming 
an exception to the law of winds in general, which is, that they are 
produced by ponvection, and that the seat of highest temperature is also 
that of lowest pressure and of ascending currents. Such are the well- 
known hot winds of April and May. They are characteristically winds 
of the day-time. They spring up about 9 or 10 in the morning and 
blow with considerable force till 4 or 5 in the evening, frequently indeed 
later, and occasionally far into the night. But, as a rule, the nights 
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are comparatively cool and calm, and there is, at most, a gentle ^sterly 
zephyr, though upper currents may sometimes still he observed to set 
from the same direction. After March, and, indeed, during that month, 
the land winds are rarely felt down to the coast line ; and in Lower 
Bengal, for some distance from the coast inland, the sea breeze prevails ; 
sometimes blowing night and day. The hot land winds' are doubtless 
of similar origin to those of South Australia, and of dry desert tracts 
in other parts of the world; but hitherto, with the exception of 
Mr. Laughton, they have met with little attention at the hands of 
meteorologfical writers. For the views of that writer, readers may 
refer to his work on ^‘Physical Geography in relation to the pre- 
'frailing winds and currents,"^ and also to his paper in the Philosophical 
Magazine, referred to below. How far I agree with, and differ from, 
those views, will be apparent from the sufeequent discussion. In the 
explanation of land and sea breezes given at the beginning of tTiin 
chapter, we saw that one effect of the diurnal heating of the land and 
sea surface is to expand the lower strata of the atmosphere un- 
equally, and to disturb the isobaric planes in such a manner as to 
produce a current blowing from the land to the sea at a certain height 
in the atmosphere ; and, as a subsequent effect, a current setting in from 
the sea towards the land in the lower strata. The existence of both of 
these currents may be verified by observation, that of the higher current 
being rendered apparent by the motion of the loftier clouds, and, not 
infrequently, even by the summits of the cumulus, being drifted in a 
seaward direction. The sea breeze penetrates gradually inland as the 
day advances ;.but, beyond 20 or SO miles, it is no longer felt as a distinct 
daily wind from the sea, although its influence may still be perceptible 
in the anemographic record. This is the case, for instance, nt Calcutta, 
where, during the hot dry months, the wind has a decided tendency to 
back from south-west to south late in the afternoon ; and to blow from 
that quarter, for saihvV hours, with gradually diminishing strength. 
But daring the hottest hours of the day, and especially on dry hot days, 
the wind is from the west ; and the further we advance towards the 
interior, the more prevalent is this westerly wind. 

I have already mentioned that, when it is felt as a hot wind, the land 
wind sets in about 9 or 10 in the morning, —that is to say, about or shortly 
after the hour of maximum diurnal pressure (§94) ; and, as a general 
rule, begins to decline between 4 or 5 in the afternoon, or about the 
time of Tninimnm diurnal pressure; thus indicating that, to some 
extent, it is related to the ditirnal oscillation of pressure : and we find. 


> Phil. Mag. 1871, 4tb Ser., Vol. XLI, p. 325. 
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on closer ezamination^ that this relation is confirmed by the almost 
exact coincidence of the anemographic and barometric records*^ Any 
satisfactory theory of the latter phenomenon will probably, theiefore, 
throw some light on the causes of the former ; and I shall defer, for the 
present, the further discussion of the land winds, and proceed to describe 
the diurnal oscillation of pressure, which is nowhere exhibited with 
more intensity and with more marked phases of variation than in 
India. 

94. Diurnal oscillation of pressure (barometric tides)*— It 
needs but to observe the rise and fall of the barometer for a day or two in 
almost any part of India, to learn the fundamental fact, that the atmos- 
pheric pressure undergoes daily a double oscillation ; which is so regular in 
its occurrence that, except during the passage of a cyclone, it is very rarely 
indeed masked by the irregular or non-periodic variations. As we recede 
from the tropics towards this poles, the magnitude of this regular oscil- 
lation diminishes, while those variations of pressure which accompany 
changes of weather become more marked and of greater amplitude ; so 
that, in European latitudes, the diurnal oscillation is quite a subordinate 
phenomenon, and indeed only to be detected by a close study of the 
barometric registers. The general character of the oscillation, as 
exhibited on the plains of India, is as follows : Prom between 3 and 
4 in the morning, the pressure begins to rise, slowly at first, afterwards 
more rapidly ; and it attains its maximum generally between 9 and 
10 A.M., the exact hour varying at different seasons of the year. It 
then falls with great rapidity during 6 or 7 hours, and attains the 
lowest pressure of the 24 hours about 4 or 5 p.m. ; the /;otal fall in this 
interval being, on an average, rather more than 0*1 inch. Again, the 
pressure rises till about 10 at night, but this second maximum is somewhat 
less than in the morning. Finally, it falls agahi, but less rapidly than 
in the afternoon, and reaches a minimum between 4 a.m. Figure 

15, page 167, part I, represents a plotted cjj/Vft^of the oscillation as 
observed at Jubbulpore, and figure 1, plate I, the mean curve in the month 
of April, at Calcutta, after the elimination of all non-periodic and 
irregular variations. 

96. Vaa:latioiis of the diurnal oscillation. — The character of 
the oscillation, as observed on the plains of India, varies with the season 
of the year. The longer the day and the drier the atmosphere, the 
earlier is the forenoon maximum and the later the afternoon minimum, 
the greater the amplitude of the afternoon fall, and the 'greater also 
the inequality of the day and night oscillations. In the rains, although 


^ Winds of Cfdctttta. Indian Mot. Mem,i vol. i., p. 12. 
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the days may be as long as in the hot weather, or eren longer, the 
morning maximum falls later, and the afternoon minimum earlier ; the 
amplitude is reduced to its annual mmhnam, and the day and night 
oscillations are less unequal. Such appears also to be the character of 
tbe oscillation in mid-ocean. 

The amplitude of the afternoon fall appears to be greatest in certain 
valleys between mountains j as in Assam^ where the climate is charac-* 
teristically damp^ and also at Lad&k in the Upper Indus valley, where 
the climate is characteristically dry. 

On low plateaux, such as that of H&z£ribdgh, the character of the 
oscillation is similar to that on the lower plains, the amplitude being, 
however, less ; but oh mountain peaks and ridges, as at Simla, Daijeeling, 
&c., the early morning minimum is tbe absolute minimum of the 
day ; and the amplitude of the forenoon rise of pressure is comparable 
with the afternoon fall on the plains, while the latter is of subordinate 
importance on the mountains. Very similar to this mountain ourve^ in 
respect of the relations of the two minima, is that of tbe sea, within a 
hundred miles or so of the land. Mr. Buchan pointed out the remark- 
able reduction which the afternoon fall seemed to undergo in the neigh- 
bourhood of coasts ; but he was probably not aware of the relatively 
greater amplitude of the forenoon rise of pressure. It appears from 
such registers of marine observations as we possess, that the whole 
variation is less intense at sea than on land, and this to an extent which 
can hardly be accounted for by the gi eater friction of the mercury in 
the narrow tubes of marine barometers. 

These several forms of the diurnal curve are illustrated in the 
accompanying plate. Figures 1 and 2 represent the oscillations at 
Calcutta in April and July ; figures 3 and 4, the mean annual curves 
of Patna and the Atlantic ; figures 5 and 6, the mean annual curve 
of Sibsagor in Asmsm^tAud that of Leh for the 6 months August to 
December; figure 7, the mean annual curve of Hfizfiribfigh, which may 
be compared in point of amplitude with that of Patna ; figure 8, the 
mean annual curve at Simla ; and figures 9 and 10, that of January at 
sea about 100 miles from the coast of the Sunderbuns, and that of 
Calcutta in the same month, for comparison therewith. 

96. Theory of the barometrio tides. — We must dismiss from 
our minds any suspicion that may be suggested by the name, that the 
barometric tides have a common origin with those of the ocean ; to which 
they have no other resemblance, than that of being a diurnal double oscil- 
lation. Doubtless, true gravitation tides are produced in the atmosphere 
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by the attraction of the sun and moon ; and indeed^ observationB'oondnoted 
with proper precautions, have proved their existenoe. Bat the so«oalled 
tides of which we are now speaking are independent of the position of 
the moon, which is the more important body in the generation of true 
gravitation tides; and the fact above mentioned, that the epochs of 
maximum and minimum vary with the length of the day, indicate that 
the solar radiation, and not simply the- attraction of the sun, is an 
important part of their canae. 

Any satisfactory theory of the tides must account for the very 
marked variations noticed in the preceding paragraph, and illustrated 
on the plate; and must also distinguish between those oscillations of 
pressure which constitute the primary phenomenon, and such as are 
secondary and due to the transfer of masses of air between places where 
these primary oscillations are of unequal magnitude. All theories that 
have sought to account for these tides on the supposition that they are 
entirely produced by variations in the superincumbent mass, that they 
arc changes in the static pressure of the atmosphere, have failed to 
account for the phenomenon ; not only because 'the known forces in action 
are inadequate to produce the required transfer of air in the time 
allotted, but also because, in other respects, observation fails to confirm 
the requirements of .these theories. 

The expansion of the atumsphere by heating (and evaporation) 
in the morning sun, and the contraction and descent of the cooling 
mass in the evening and night, have been adduced as* the probable 
cause of the double oscillation, independently, by Espy, Davies and 
Kreil. Their views have not met hitherto with general acceptance ; 
and indeed, until it shall have been shewn by mathematical reasoning 
that the variations of pressure induced by these actions are not only 
real, but also sufficient to explain the observed phenomenon, we shall 
not be justified in adopting them, pther wise tlj^^ae tentative explana* 
tions, for the purpose of guiding further inquiry. Lament has com- 
puted the reactionary effect of an expanding atmosphere on the baro- 
meter; and finds that, unless some resistance be assumed, the effect 
is inappreciable; and resistance, according to his assumption, would 
produce a single oscillation of pressure only. But there is one impor- 
tant consideration which he, in common, I believe, with all previous 
investigators, has overlooked; and which seems to promise a more 
satisfactory solution, although at the present time it can only be 
considered as tentative. This is the retardation which the Communica- 
tion of pressure must undergo in the higher and colder strata of the 
external atmosphere. When the lower strata are heated or charged with 
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vapour, their pressure is increased according to the laws already ex- 
plained. This efBsct is immediately followed by expansion ; but the 
superincumbent strata are not lifted like a solid ineompressible sheet, 
llie excess of pressure is imparted successively from particle to particle ; 
and with a velocity which cannot be greater than the rate at which 
a sound wave travels, and is probably considerably less. Now, the rate 
at which sound travels varies as the square root of the absolute tempera- 
ture ; being 1,090 feet per second, at the temperature of the freezing 
point. If, then, for the sake of clear exposition, we make the extreme 
assumption, that the outermost stratum of the atmosphere is absolutely 
cold ; and if, further, the law of transmission of pressure holds good to 
this extreme limit of temperature, the result will be that an increase 
of pressure in any part of a vertical column of the atmosphere will 
eventually be distributed throughout the column ; but with decreasing 
rapidity, especially towards the exterior ; and the pressure, thus distributed, 
will not expand the atmosphere as a whole, for the external layer 
will remain unmoved, acting like a solid resistance. The height of 
the atmosphere will remain constant, but an increase of pressure 
will be transmitted daily from the lower and more heated strata, tend- 
ing to such a distribution, that the pressure of every stratum shall be 
increased in the same ratio to its original pressure. Until such distribu- 
tion shall have been accomplished, the pressure of the lower strata will 
be proportionally excessive; and the more so, the more rapidly it is 
increasing under an inoreasiug temperature or an increasing accession of 
vapour ; and the slower the conduction. By the lower strata, I here mean 
not only those at and near the sea-level, but also those that extend up 
to a height of several thousand feet, in contrast with the lofty and 
attenuated strata, the temperature of which must be far below freezing, 
and in which the great retardation takes place. 

V 

It is not, howeverj r:^esgary that we should assume the exterior of the 
atmosphere to be devoid of ''heat and perfectly rigid; all that is required 
is such a retardation in the transmission of pressure, that the accumu- 
lated excess of pressure at the sea-level should be about equal to that 
produced by half or three quarters of an hour’s heating. "Whether the 
probable conditions are such as will admit of this, is a question on which 
we are hardly in a position to pronounce at present ; but the hypothesis 
is free from the objections that have been justly urged against those 
previously put forward, and is less vague and shadowy than the magnetic 
or electrical solar influence to which some physicists have appealed, 
apparently in despair of any satisfactory explanation based on thermal 
phenomena. 
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On the above hypothesis, the pressnie at the i^ound surface would 
rise until a little after the most rapid rise of temperature, which precisely 
accords with observation. When the loss of pressure, by conduction, is 
exactly equal to the increase due to rising temperature, this would be the 
instant of maximum pressure ; and the instant of minimum pressure 
would fall somewhat later than the maximum temperature, vie,, when 
the in<n?eased pressure due to the diurnal heating shall have reached its ' 
ultimate distribution, and in part, possibly, be spent in elevating the 
outermost strata of the atmosphere. The night maximum would then be 
produced very much as suggested by Kreil, vis,, by the dynamic pres- 
sure of the cooling atmosphere, sinking under the influence of gravity, 
and compressing the lower strata by the inertia of its descent ; and the 
pressure would reach its maximum some time after the most rapid 
cooling; which also accords with observation. The morning minimum 
wsbld -occur when the movement ceases and the atmosphere is exercising 
a static pressure only. But the rise between S or 4 a.m. and sunrise 
is more difficult to account for, and I cannot say that any explanation 
that has yet been put forward seems to me to deal satisfactorily with 

this part of the phenomenon. 

• 

07. Causes of variation.— -So far as the above explanation goes, it is 
of universal application ; two oscillations would result ; and the only vari- 
ation which might be expected would be — 1st, those difierences in the mag- 
nitude of the oscillations which dcpen<f on latitude and the mofe or less 
direct action of the sun ; and, 2nd, those which depend on whether the 
solar heat is used up chiefly in heating the air, or is absorbed as latent 
heat in evaporating cloud or the oceanic waters. This last variation 
might be anticipated from the considerations advanced in §22, 29 ; 
and the investigations of Kreil and Lament shew that such is the 
case. They find that the mean amplitude of tjie double oscillation 
is less on cloudy than on clear days; and ^ it has been observed 
above that it is greatly less over the sea thaw "over *the land. But over 
and above th^e difiPerences, movements of the air are produced between 
neighbouring places where there is an inequality in these primary effects ; 
and thus the phenomenon becomes complicated by changes of static 
pressure, which go far to explain the inequalities illustrated on plate I. 
That such movements take place is a matter, not of inference, but ob- 
servation. Kreil demonstrated it in 1861 in the case of the wind registers 
of Prag, and more recently Mr. F. Chambers in the case of Bombay and 
some European stations, and the author in that of Calcutta. 

The most important of these movements are, a daily transfer of air 
from the plains to the mountains, vis,, the mountain winds described in 
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§ 79; and that from the limd to the sea, which is the immediate 
antecedent of the daily sea bteeze, described in § 78. The first of 
these explains the pecnliarity of the Simla oscillations ; in which the 
afternoon fall of pressure is so much reduced by the access of air, that 
it is not BO low as the morning minimum ; (w^n the excess of air has 
been retransferred to l^e plains). And it is to be observed that this in- 
equality is gpreatest in the driest months and least in the rains ; just as 
the opposite inequality (the greater depth of the afternoon minimum) is 
on the plains. The second explains the remarkable difference of the tide 
at Calcutta and over the head of the Bay, which is of precisely the same kind 
as\hatbetween the mountains and plains. But, in this case, the inequality 

of the primary (double) os- 
greater than 
the case of the mountains, 
transfer isMso 

The 

the 

via. U.— Dlarnal barometric carves at Calcutta ond the plote I, plotted OU the same 
Boad Heads. , jjjjg ofmean pressure in order 

to render more evident the oscillation of pressure between land and sea, 
which is otherwise expressed by the diurnal land and sea breezes. The 
figures shew in a very striking manner how, caieris paribus, the pressure 
preponderates over the land (Calcutta) up to 1 p.m., after which it pre- 
ponderates over the sea (between north latitude 20° and the Sand Heads) 
up to 1 A.M. The dotted curve represents the oscillation at Calcutta, the 
entire curve that at the Sand Heads. It appears probable that all the 
observed variations in the barometric tides may be explained by one or 
the other of the above considerations. Thus the exaggerated afternoon 
fall of pressure at places in deep valleys between mountains, (such as 
Sibsagor and Leh, figures^ and 6, plate I,) is explained by the more copious 
diurnal transfer of air to tti^' mountains on both sides, and the position 
of Haziribdgh on the highest point of plateau, renders it to some small 
extent subject to the same influences as mountain stations. 

98 .. Explanation of the land winds of the interior.— We 
are now in a position to understand the physical connection of the winds 
with the diurnal oscillation of pressnre, which was suggested by their 
coincidence in point of time in § 93. In the first place, they blow 
from a region of higher towards one of lower mean pressure ; and this 
difference doubtless depends partly on a persistent difierence in the superin- 
cumbent mass, the static pressure, of the atmosphere j which, if unin- 
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terfered with^ mast tend to produce a stmdy bat gentle wind. But the 
diamal action of the snn renden this intemittent. Tte land wind is 
accelerated by the exaltation of the elastic tension of the* lower atmos* 
phere in the daj-time, and blows outwards > towards the sea* and 
also, especially at some 'deration, towards all neighbouring mountains 
and highlands. In certain cases, again,— for instance, within one or two 
hundred mUes of the sea,— it blows towards the same goal as the sea 
wind ; and, rising with the latter in a convection current, pursues its 
course towards the sea above the level of the latter ; and it is probable, 
as, indeed, was long since suggested by Kreil, that even minor varia- 
tions in the thermal character of the land surface, such as broad rivers, 
&c., plSy a part in determining its prevalence. In the night, the ten- 
den <7 of the wind is in the opposite direction, and the result is either a 
simple lull of the lower atmosphere, while, possibly, an inflow of iq>per 
cvWrents is active, or equilibrium is restored by the valley winds from 
mountains, a general convective descent o£ cooler air ; or an actual light 
easterly wind, such as is frequently felt in the plains in the early 
morning hours, as a precursor of the rains. 

G9. High pressure of Bajputana. — The relatively high pressure 
of this tract in April and May, when it is also the seat of the highest 
temperature, has already been referred to as affording a striking excep- 
tion to the general law, that regions of high temperature are also those 
where the density of the atmosphere is low and the pressure, therefore, 
also low. The explanation appears to lie in the fact, that the high 
temperature is restricted to that stratum of the atmosphere that rests on 
the ground surface; and that, owing to the dryness of the atmosphere, the 
vertical decrement of temperature is comparatively rapid ; so that, at 
a moderate height, the temperature may be lower than over the region 
of the lower pressure in the Punjab, and the mean density of the 
atmosphere higher. For the verification of this view, we must await 
the information which will shortly be avail^le in the registers of the 
observatory Mely established on Mount Abu. Meanwhile it is to be 
remarked thait all over Central India, the setting in of the rains is 
accompanied by a sudden and considerable fall of pressure, and also of 
surface temperature ; the former amounting to nearly 0*1 inch on the 
average of the months, the latter to 14” or 15.” Having regard to the 
relations of temperature and prrasure as elicited in § 83, the con- 
clusion seems irresistible, that this fall of pressure must be owing to 
a rise of the mean temperature of the superincumbent atmosphere; 
despite the great cooling of the lowest stratum which rests on the earth's 
surface. 
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100 . lingular variations of pressiire><--The irregular or doD' 
periodic variariooe of pressure in India^ as in most tropical countries^ 
are in general so smallj both absolutely, and also relatively to the perio* 
dical oscillations already described," that persons, whose experience of 
the barometer as a weather glass has been gained in England or other 
extra-tropical countries, are apt to conclude that its indications are 
altogether fallacious in India. This, however, is far from being the 
case. Although small, rarely exceeding 0*2 or 0*3 in the course of a 
month, (after deducting the diurnal oscillation,) they have an important 
meaning, and .only require to be carefully interpreted and considered in 
their geographical relations — that is to say. as affecting different parts 
of the country in different degrees — to afford very important information 
relative to the weather changes in progress. So much may be stated 
with confidence ; but the study of weather changes in India, except in 
connection with the cyclones of the Bay of Bengal, is at present almost 
a virgin field. It is only quite recently that it has been possible to 
obtain information of the daily changes from any wider area than a 
single Indian province ; and, as yet, we are hardly in a position to draw any 
extensive general conclusions from the limited amount of data at our 
command. In some cases, indeed, it is certain that oscillations of 
pressure indicate the passage of cyclonic vortices, accompanied by the 
precipitation of rain over large tracts of country j but from the investi- 
gations of Mr. Broun lately published,* others would seem to be of such 
widely extended incidence, being felt simultaneously over a large area 
of both hemispheres, that at present we are quite incapable of assigning 
to them any probable physical explanation. 

That irregular oscillations of pressure are not in all cases due to 
changes of static pressure, — that is, to changes in the mass of the 
superincumbent atmosphere, — is, I think, beyond question. Some of them 
occur BO suddenly, and accompanied by such movements of the atmos- 
phere, that it is difficult tb'?ccount for them otherwise than by ascribing 
them to a dynamic cause. Of these, some very remar^^le instances 
have lately been described by Mr. J. Elliott, and I cannoOnink it likely 
that the very common phenomenon of which the above are only extreme 
cases, m., the sudden rise of the barometer on the approach of a north- 
wester or other squall, is due to a descent of air either beyond the 
borders of the storm cloud, or beneath it. These are, however, at present, 
speculations to which no great weight can be attached. And this class 
of phenomenon, like that to which attention has been directed by 


1 Proc. Boy. Soc., toI. XXV, pages 24 — 89. 
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Mr. Broaui must be included, foe tbe present, in the somewhAt extensive 
list of ansolTed problems^ wHefa Meteovology presents to hw .votaries. 

101. Protracted irregnlaiitieB of pressure.— We have seen, in 
§ 87, that, jear after jfoar, eaeh season is eharaeterised by a certaan 
scheme of pressure distribution, which determines the course of the winds 
at that season. But the distribution is not exactly the same in sucoessive 
years, even when tbe temporary variations are in a great measure 
eliminated, by taking the mean pressures of a month (for instance) as 
the data for comparison. Nor, indeed, is it to be expected that it should 
be so. On the contrary, it is found that tbe relative pressures over 
certain tracts shew, sometimes a greater, sometimes a smaller, difference, 
and that these variations are sometimes protracted through many 
months. Thus, daring the year 1868, the north-west corner of the 
Bay of Bengal and a part of Orissa was persistently an area of low 
pressure, more especially daring the summer monsoon. In 1871 a 
similar tendency was exhibited in Orissa and the north-eastern part of 
the Bay ; but in the north-west of the Bay, the pressure was relatively 
higher ; and, in 1872, a relative depression appeared in the upper part 
of the Ganges valley and the Province of Oudh, and lasted up to the 
close of the monsoon of 1873. There can hardly be a doubt that these 
protracted variations, (which nevertheless are distinctive of particular 
years and are not recurrent,) are closely connected with those variations 
of the winds and of the rainfall which characterise the seasons of 
different years. Hitherto it has been possible to establish their existence, 
only in some parts of Bengal and the North-Western Provinces ; but now 
that the Punjab, B&jputina, and other parts of India are equally avail- 
able for comparison, it may be expected that the study of these 
protracted variations will throw much light on tbe causes of drought and 
floods, and may even render it possible, to some extent, to forecast the 
seasons. * 
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Note on the calculated eUoaiion of the neutral plane of pressure. 

The calculation of the elevations in the last oolmnn of the table on page 175^ has been 
made on the basis of the law> discovered by Sir John Herschell, (Meteorology, p. 182,) that, for 
great heights, the relations of the temperature to the pressure are expressed by a parabolic 
curve. The temperature t for pressure p at the elevation of lim neutral plane, is found by 
the formula^ 

f=a+ +y F* 

in which the constants a, Vy ^ determined. To do this fully, requires at least 
three corresponding values of t and p to be known. But Sir John Herschell showed that a 
may also be found by the equation 

a = 119k Fahr. 

when T is the temperature at the lowest station. This being obtmned, the two corresponding 
values of t and p furnished by the either pair of plains and hill stations, suffice for determin- 
ing and y. 

Having thus found t at the elevation of the neutral plane, the following formula gives 
the elevation required — 

X = J ((1+0-00366 a) log ^+0000796 | (^— P)] ] 

wherein h = 60,309 feet, (when common logarithms are used) and a and 3, T and t, arc 
converted into centigrade degrees and temperatures. 

JP and p are the pressures at the sea-levcl and in the neutral plane respectively. 


The heights were computed separately for each pair of stations with the following 
results : — 


November ... 




Sikkim. 

... 19,472 feet. 

Ceylon. 
10,684 feet. 

December •... 

... 

«•* 

... 

'... 0,076 „ 

0,226 „ 

January 

... 

... 

• « t 

... 6,006 ,, 

6,978 „ 

February 

... 

... 

... 

3,602 „ 

3,630 „ 

May 




11,766 „ 

11,065 „ 

Juuo 




... 12,123 ., 

12,300 

July 



... 

10,822 „ 

10,983 „ 

AuKust 

••• 

... 

... 

0,432 „ 

0,670 „ 

Beptember ... 

*■ 



7,465 „ 

7,612 „ 
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102. The potential energy of vapour.— The laU-important 
fouctioDS discharged by the vapour of the atmosphere, in setting up 
convection currents, and thereby causing winds (§ S3) ; in tempering 
the extremes both of heat and cold ; in transporting water to elevations, 
whence it can flow down over the land, rendering it habitable while ever 
abrading its surface,— depend on the fact that, in the act of evaporation, 
it locks up a store of potential energy, its so called latent heat, ' which 
it transports, without loss or waste, to distant regions j and then, on the 
lowering of its temperature, again sets it free as heat, while the vapour 
returns to a liquid or solid state. Espy, and, at a quite recent date, 
Loomis,^and especially Eeye, have luminously insisted on the part which 
it thus plays in the generation of storms ; and although it cannot be 
said that these views have yet received the general adhesion of meteor- 
ologists, no one, I think, who has long obseiwed and considered the atmo- 
spheric phenomena of a country such as India, can entertain much 
doubt as to their eventual triumph. I shall have occasion to recur to 
this subject when treating of storms ; but before attacking these 
more complex phenomena, we must discuss the conditions under which 
vapour is absorbed into the atmosphere, and, after a longer or shorter 
journey through or with its mass, is set free as dew, fog, cloudy rain or 
other form of atmospheric precipitation. 

• • 

103. Sources of vapour. — The general conditions which deter- 
mine evaporation have already been described iu the introductory 
chapter of this work. It goes on at all temperatures, wherever a moist 
surface is exposed to the action of non-saturated air ; not only from 
the sea and other expanses of salt or fresh water, but from the leaves 
of grass and trees, from the ground through which it rises, drawn up 
by capillary attraction from the damp subs^ata ; nay, in , certain arid 
states of the atmosphere,- from organic and non-organic substances which 
appear dry to the touch, but which, nevertheless, though the air may be 
far below saturation, contain certain small quantities of absorbed mois- 
ture. Every chemist knows that his filter paper and most of the 
powders that he has to deal with in the processes of chemical analysis. 


* The term latent heat, ” originallj proposed by Black, has become so widely nsed^ 
that Its abandonment would now be attended with much difficulty. But latest heat is no 
more "heat than is the momentum of a moying railway train, or the potential combustion of 
an unignited lucifer match. Instead of being set free as heat, it may become momentum, 
and before being absorbed by the evaporating water, it may have been stored up for ages 
as a bed of coal. 
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must be exposed for a time to the temperature of boiliug water, in order 
to free them from that moisture which otherwise adheres to them, and 
renders their weight excessive and uncertain; and the brattkness of 
paper and quill pens, and the warping of wooden orticleB of household 
furniture in the dry, hot winds of the interior of India, ore familiar 
instances of the change which such organic substances undergo, when 
they lose that moisture which ordinarily they hold absorbed. The 
ocean is, indeed, the principal source of atmospheric vapour ; but a large 
part of the rain, that falls on a land surface, passes again at once into 
the atmosphere ; and, in certain cases, tracts artificially irrigated, may 
famish sufficient vapour to yield an occasional shower of rain, where 
there is no other source of supply.’ 

104. Evaporation in India and on Indian seas. — What may 
be the average quantity of vapour that passes into the atmosphere in 
the course of a day, from a constant water surface, is a subject on 
which information is at present very scanty. This arises not so much 
from any want of appreciation of its intrinsic importance, as one of 
the data of meteorology, as from the difficulty of the experimental 
enquiry. Observations on the evaporation that takes place from a vessel 
of water, freely exposed to the atmosphere, have frequently been made ; 
and would have been still more general, but that there is extreme uncer- 
tainty how far the results represent the evaporation from broad water 
surfaces, and, d fortiori, {tom. any given land surface. The following are 
a few of the results hitherto recorded in India. 

In 1844),^ Mr. Laidlay found that, in the months of October and 
November, during a voyage from England to Calcutta, the evaporation 
from the moist sui-face of a porous wooden plug which closed the 
bottom of a tube of water, suspended in the shade, amounted, on 
an average, to 0‘9 inch per day between the equator and the Sand- 
heads ; and the same instrument, suspended in the shade in an open 
verandah in Calcutta, durwn" a year, and observed daily, gave the follow- 
ing daily average in each month 


January ... 

0637 inch. 

July 

... 0*368 indi 

February... 

0'695 pp 

August ... 

... 0*316 „ 

March ... 

... 0-714 „ 

September 

... 0*873 „ 

April 

... 0-602 „ 

October ... 

... 0*516 „ 

May 

... 0'660 IP 

November 

... 0*666 „ 

June 

III 0*494 II 

December 

... 0*468 „ 


Year O' 607 inch. 


1 8ee the Meteorology and Climate of KAshghir and YAricand. Indian Meteorological 
Memoirs, Vol. 1, page 69. 

* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. XIV, Part I, page 216. 
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That the evaporation at sea should so much exceed that on land| can 
only be explained, by inferring that the instrument was shdtered from 
the wind in the verandah, much more than on board the ship, 

A &T more extensive series of observations was made by Mr. T, Q. 
Taylor at the Madras Observatory, between 1830 and 184S. The 
evaporation observed was from a cylindrical copper vessel, freely exposed 
to the sky ; and the evaporation was noted from week to week. Mr. 
Taylor observes that the evaporation was enhanced by the action of 
the sun on the metal sides of the vessel ; but that, on the other hand, 
on most days, the water was somewhat protected from the wind by 
the edges of the cylinder. The mean daily evaporation, found during 
the 18 years, was as follows 


January 

M. 0 300 inch. 

July 

... 0*413 inch. 

February 

... 0-806 „ 

August 

.. 0 364 ,, 

March 

... 0 360 „ 

September 

... 0 334 ,, 

April 

... 0-392 „ 

October 

.M 0 288 „ 

May 

«. 0'460 „ 

November 

0-247 „ 

June 

„. 0-484 „ 

December 

- 0266 .. 


Year 0*360 inch. 



Lieutenant Ludlow found, by comparative experiments on the edge 
of the Bed Hill Tank, with a 'vessel similar to the above, and alfo on 
the surface of the tank, that the ratio of the evaporation from the latter 
to that on the former was as 10 to 14. This would give an annual 
average for the water surface of 0'25, or J inch per day. This result 
is therefore much below that obtained by Mr. Laidlay in Calcutta, and 
still more below that at sea. But still lower results were found by 
Mr. A. R. Binnie, C.E., on the large Ambajhiri tank at Nigpiir; 
and the observations, though indirect, are probably more truly represent- 
ative of the evaporation of sheets of water, than those made with 
small vessels, as in the experiments previously described. During the 
dry season of 242 days, betweeen the 10th OctobC)r 1872 and the 9th 
June 1873, the total loss of water, from all causes, was a depth of 7 
feet, or 0'847 inch per day, on an average. Deducting the quantity 
drawn off for use and lost by leakage, and adding the small rainfall, 
Mr. Binnie finds that the average evaporation was probably 0'198 
or ^ inch per day. But the climate of Nagpur, during the six or eight 
months to which Mr. Binnie's calculations refer, is one of great dry- 
ness ; and we should in all probability err on the side of excess, were 
we to take the evaporation of the Ambajh£ritank,as representing that of 
the ocean. Mr. L. D’A. Jackson, in his recent work on the " Hydraulic 
Statistics of India,'' mentions that the evaporation of the Vehar tank, 
to the north of Bombay, had been found by Mr. Conybeare to be only 
I inch daily. If, therefore, for the seas around India, we assume inch 
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daily, we shall probably make a safer, but perhaps still a liberal 
estimate. At this rate, the total evaporation would amount to 282,320 
cubic feet per square statute mile of sea surface daily; and since, at the 
temperature of 80®, one cubic foot of pure water weighs lbs. 62*8074, 
avoirdupois, the weight of water evaporated from each square mile daily, 
will be, in round figures, 14,475,000 lbs., requiring, at 80“ Fahr., the 
absorption of 7,975,726,000 units of heat (§ 19). When we consider 
that each unit of heat, thus locked up, is potentially equal to lifting a 
pound weight of thg atmosphere through 772 feet, against gravity (§ 28), 
we may form some vague conception of the enormous quantity of 
energy which thus passes into the atmosphere, and may become kinetic 
on the condensation of the vapour. 

105. Quantity of vapour in atmosphere. Absolute humid- 
ity.—The vapour that passes into the atmosphere, by evaporation from 
a land or water surface, is gradually dispersed through it by upward 
diffusion (§ 12), the rate of which increases as the square of the abso- 
lute temperature.* But the process is a slow one, owing to the molecular 
friction of the vapour against the air through which it makes its way. The 
rate given by Professor Stephan's calculation, based on the results of 
Professor Loschmidt's experiments, has been already given in § 12. 

In India, the proportion of water vapour in the atmosphere, at the 
land surface, is very variable. Its weight or mass, in proportion to that 
of the dry. air with which it is intermingled, is readily calculated from its 
tension e and the total pressure of the atmpsphere at the time p, by the 
formula, * and the weight, in grains, per cubic foot of air may be 
ascertained from Table XII of the accompanying Tables of reduction, 
taking the temperature and the elastic pressure as ai'guments. 

On the Hfizdribagh plateau, during the prevalence of the hot land- 
winds, the quantity ip sometimes as low as of the mass of the 
atmosphere, or about 1 ’7 grains in the cubic foot of air; and in the 
neighbourhood of thb coast,'d:mng the rains, it occasionally exceeds 
or upwards of 11 grains to the cubic foot. The tension varies from 
about 0*05 to 1*16 inch. 

106, Variation of absolute humidity with elevation. — We 
have seen in the first chapter (§ 13) that the vapour which originally 
is absorbed by the lowest stratum of the atmosphere, tends to diffuse 
upwards, until the distribution shall be the same as if no air were 
present. If the temperature of this vapour atmosphere were unifdrm 
throughout, this final or limiting condition would be such, that the logar- 
ithm of the pressure would decrease in a simple ratio of the height, and 
the vertical thickness of the vapour atmosphere would be about 1|^ times 
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as great as that of air. But this final conditioii can never be attained. 
In the case of air, the. diminution of temperature only renders the 
higher strata more dense than they Tvould be with an uniform temper- 
ature ; but in. the case, of vapour, it brings about condensation, and 
thus renders the atmosphere a still, on an enormous scale ; the sun's 
rays and the watery surfaces of the earth being respectively the fire and 
boiler, and the cloud-bearing strata, which are cooled by radiation and 
convection, the representatives of the condenser. The following table 
will serve to illustrate this fact. The first and fourth columns g^ve the 
means of the observed vapour tensions at Ooalpara and Roorkee, in each 
month of the year ; the second and fifth the hypothetical corresponding 
tensions at the elevations of Darjeeling and Ranikhet respectively, com- 
puted according to the barometric law, for the actual temperatures ; but 
substituting for the height of a homogeneous atmosphere of air in the 
barometric formula that of a homogeneous atmosphere of vapour ; and 
the third and sixth columns the mean tension of the vapour at the two hill 
stations as deduced from the observations of the psychrometer. The two 
final columns shew the tension of saturated vapour at the mean tempera- 
tures of the two hill stations. The true mean tension of saturation, 
deduced from the individual temperature observations, would be a little 
higher. • 


Mofts. 

Goalpara, 
ft years. 

Dahjerliko, 

6 TBA.B8. 

Roorkee, 

3 years. 

Rafiehut, 

8 TBABB. 

Txirsioir of batu- 

BATIOB. 

Comp. 

Obs. 

Comp. 

Obs. 

Daijeeliag 

Ranikhet. 

January 

•432 

•369 

•206 

•282 

•244 

•167 

•273 

•317 

February ... 

•463 

•38? 

•224 

' -307 

•267 

•188, 

•297 

•345 

March 

•501 

•429 

*262 

•367 

•320 

•214 

•372 

•467 

April 

•660 

•668 

•334 

•372 

•326 

•236 

•451 

•686 

May 

•785 

•674 

•423 

•473 

•416 

•316 

■620 

•736 

June 

•903 

•776 

•526 

•721 


•480 

•678 

•776 

July 

•926 

796 

•643 

•914 

•801 

•581 

•695 

•703 

August 

•931 

•800 i 

•645 

•905 

•793 

•^67 

•695 

•663 

September ... 

•901 

•774 

•606 

•827 

•724 

•516 

•657 

•638 

October 

•794 

•681 

•365 

•560^ 

•499 

•331 

•476 

•540 

November ... 

^08 

•521 

•264 

•383^ 

•341 

•239 

•868 

•434 

December ... 

•473 

•409 

210 

•318 

•283 

•193 

•296 

•372 

Year . . , 

*696 

•598 

•366 

•536 

•470 

•336 

•448 

•656 


Both Darjeeling and Ranikhet are situated at some miles distance 
from the plains, and therefore do not exactly represent' the state of the 
atmosphere, at their respective elevations, vertically above Goalpara 
and Roorkee; but assuming that they approximately represent that 
condition, it follows from the above tabular statement, that the quantity 
of vapour in the atmosphere at these heights, is little more than *from 
three-fifths to two-thirds of that which would result from vertical 
diffusion indefinitely prolonged, and were the temperatures such as 
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to admit o£ this diffiisiou witiiout condfin^itioD. The difEerence must 
represent the qoantiiy of vmpom condensed in the atmospbetio strata 
between the two stations, or otherwise removed ; and aim t^ pmoanent 
retardation in the diffusioD, whicb is brought about bj condensathm as 
cloi^j 8ec., aitd re>evapoiation. 

The cloud stratum first formed, again evaporates from its upper 
Burfime imder tibe sun's rays, and frequently a second condensation 
takes place at a greater height, forming a second layer of clouds ; so 
that the actual vertical distribution is very irreg^ar, and it is farther 
complicated by the prevalence of difi'erent wind currents at different 
heights, some of which contain more vapour than others which have 
a different origin. But the general result is, that the decrease of vapour 
tension is much more rapid than even that of the air with which it 
is intermingled, and that more than three-fourths of the whole vapour 
of the atmosphere is restricted to heights below S0,000 feet. 

107. Geographical variation of absolute hmnidity. — The 
quantity of vapour in the air at any place is, of course, mainly dependent 
on its distance from the sea, and upon the direction of the wind ; 
partly also on the temperature, since, the higher the temperature, the 
greater the quantity of vapour that can exist in a given volume. As 
a general rule, therefore, the interior of India, and more especially the 
Cpper Provinces, has a smaller quantity of vapour in the air than 
places situated on and near the coast line ; but if the prevailing direction 
of the wind is from the land, and that land be dry and heated, places 
situated almost on the coast line may have an extremely dry atmosphere. 
Such is the case* at Madras during the prevalence of the land winds, and 
also on the coast of Sind and the Mekran. The most persistently humid 
regions within our area, are the west coast of Ceylon and Travanoore, and 
such islands as the*Andamans and Nicobars; which, being near the seat 
of the highest mean yearly temperature, are, at the same time, sea 
coasts, where the prevailing ^vlnds are those from the sea. 

Generally, in the interior of India, and, indeed, throughout Northern 
India, there is a very great variation in the proportion of vapour in 
the air at different times of year ; and, in such cases, the variation depends 
on the annual change of wind direction. This change is particularly 
abrupt and striking in the Central Provinces and Berar, and in the 
higher part of the N.-W. Provinces ; where the intensely hot and dry 
season of May is rapidly succeeded by heavy rain and a great fall of 
temperature, on the land winds giving way to those from the sea. 
The following are fair examples of these several phases of climate : 
Colombo, Gallc, and the Nicobars represent an uniformly humid 
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climate with a high temperatare ; Mooltan and Dera Ishmail Khan 
an uniformly dry climate ; Calcutta and Berhampore one in which the 
change from drought to dampness is gradual ; and Nagpur and Boorkee 
one where it is sudden and strongly contrasted. The absolute humidity 
is shewn in two forms ; in the first table^ by the mean vapour tension 
of each month ; and in the second^ by the weight in grains of vapour 
in each cubic foot of air. 

Monthly mean vapour tension at ten Stations. 
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The aimual average vapour tension on the coast may he taken at 
0‘8 inch^ being rather higher in the south than the north, on treat 
than on east coasts; and the average of the drier stations in the 
interior at 0*5 inch. But no meteorological element is more subject 
to variation with purely local conditions, than the vapour tension of 
the air. A broad river, an expanse of irrigated fields in one or more 
directions around a station, will altogether change the character of the 
winds blowing over it ; and thus the humidity of neighbouring stations 
may be very different, owing to such peculiarities of the entourage. 

Stations situated on plateaux, such as H&zkrib^gh, Seoni, Saugor, 
and Rawalpindi, generally enjoy a dry atmosphere ; which may be 
attiibuted« partly to the comparative absence, of local evaporation, 
partly to their elevation, which brings them within the sweep of a 
stratum of the atmosphere, of much lower absolute humidity than that 
which rests immediately on the lower plains. 

108 . Anmifl.! variation of absolute humidity. — ^The very great 
contrast between the absolute quantities of vapour in the air in the 
winter and summer, which characterises the atmosphere of Northern 
India, in common with that of other monsoon regions, depends on the 
fact, that all the conditions enumerated in the preceding section, (of- 
course with the exception of invariable geographical position,) are in 
general in favour of dryness, in the winter ; in favour of dampness, in the 
summer 'monsoon. At the former period, the wind blows from the land, 
and the temperature is low ; at the latter,‘the air is drawn from a great 
extent of tropical sea, evaporating under a nearly vertical sun ; and the 
absolute humidity of different places is then determined, chiefly by their 
distance from the sea and by their elevation. In the hot weather, and 
again in October, the greater prevalence of sea-winds in Bengal 
(§ 90) and of land-yrinds in Upper India (§ 98) make the contrast be- 
tween the maritime and inland tracts very great. Instances of this 
may be observed in*the tableq given in the preceding section. 

As a general rule, throughout India, the vapour tension is lowest in 
January, coinciding with the lowest temperature, and, approximately, 
with the highest pressure at sea-level. At a few places on the sea coast 
of Bengal and the Northern Circars, and in Orissa, where sea-winds set 
in very early in the year, it is slightly lower in December ; and, indeed, 
generally in Northern India, there is but little difference between the two 
months. In Assam, Bengal and Orissa, and on the west coasts of India 
and Burmah, it rises steadily and rapidly, after January, up to the setting 
in of the rains ; but in the dry tracts of the Upper and Central Provinces, 
where the land-winds prevail through the spring months, the rise is very 
slow up to June, and then very sudden. At the end of the summer 
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mongooiij the fall of tension is almost equally abrupt, and only somewhat 
less rapid in Bengal ; and on the south-west coast of Ceylon it is very 
small, not exceeding O'l inch. Here, and on the coasts of the penin- 
sula, the tension rises from January to April or May ; then declines 
somewhat while the rains are falling in Northern India ; and rises again, 
especially on the east coast, in October, when the rains set in in the 
Carnatic and Eastern Ceylon, 

109. Relative humidity. (Geographical and annual vari- 
ation. — ^It has been already explained that the relative humidity of the 
atmosphere or its nearness to saturation, depends, not only on the quan- 
tity of vapour present in the air, but also on the temperature, which 
determines the tension of saturation ; and it by no means follows the same 
law of distribution, either in space or time, as the absolute humidity 
already treated of; except, indeed, daring the rains, and then only in a 
horizontal direction. In the cold season, more especially after November, 
the descent of the anti-monsoon (§§ 84, 86) , together with the more in- 
tense cold of Upper India, brings the atmosphere of that tract nearer to 
saturation, than that of the maritime belt and the peninsula; and thus, 
while, in the maritime provinces, there are but one period of annual 
maximum and one of minimum humidity, in the Punjab and in Central 
India and the North-Western Provinces, there are two annual maxima 
and two minima ; and, in the drier part of the first-named province, the 
winter is the dampest season of the year. This is also the case in* Europe, 
and even in Central Asia north of the Himalaya ; and, for a similar reason, 
stations on the coast line have, at all times of the year, a higher degree 
of relative humidity, than those on the plains of the inferior. But the 
rate of increase is very different at different seasons ; and in consequence 
of the greater cold of upper and extra-tropical India, in the first three 
months of the year, the r^e of increasing dryness with increasing dis- 
tance from the coast, holds good inland only as far as’ Behar ; and thence 
to the Punjab, the relative humidity of the atmospherg increases steadily. 
It appears to be higher also through Central India north of the Satpuras, 
but the meteorological^tatistics Off this tract have not yet been sufficiently 
worked out, to enable us to fix the limits of the area of higher winter 
humidity. 

Prom January to May, and, in the Punjab, up to June, the tem- 
perature rises steadily ; and we have seen that, as a consequence of this, 
the sea-winds, which begin on the coasts of Bengal as mere afteiuoon 
winds in January, gradually penetrate fiirther and further up the country, 
introducing vapour, which raises not only the absolute but also the relative 
humidity of the air. Where they have not yet penetrated, the relative 
humidity falls lower with the rise of tgmperature ; and thus the annual 
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period of greatest dryness^ at any place> falls the later^ the greater its 
distance from the sea. ^ 

At False Pointy the driest month is November; at Vizagapatam and 
Saugor Island, December; at Chittagong, January andFehmaty ; and at 
Dacca, February ; at Calcutta, Burdwan, Jessore, Berhampore, Silohar 
and Goalpara, as well as Gya, Patna and Monghyr, the driest month is 
March ; but whereas, at the stations near the coast, February is almost as 
dry as March, while April has a much higher humidity, the reverse is the 
case in Behar. On the Gangetic plain, above Behar, and idso through 
Central India, April or April and May are the driest months ; and, in 
the Punjab, May or J une. 

The summer maximum humidity, in Northern India, occurs every- 
where in July or August; in the latter month in the Punjab ; and the 
second minimum falls in November throughout Upper and Central India, 
coinciding with the highest atmospheric pressure of the year at the eleva- 
tion of the hill stations. The second or winter maximum of humidity 
falls in January, throughout the Upper Provinces; in December, in the 
Central Provinces ; but, to the south of the Satpuras, the rise is very 
slight. -We shall presently see that the prevalence of cloud follows a 
very similar law of variation in Northern India. 

In the more southerly part of the peninsula, the annual change of 
the atmospheric humidity is different on the opposite coasts. On the 
west coast, for instance, at Colombo, Cochin and Goa, the air is most 
humid when the summer monsoon is at its height, viz., in June in the 
south, and July or August at the more northerly stations. But on the 
east coast, at Trincomalee, Negapatam, Madras and Vizagapatam, the 
greatest humidity falls in September or October at the more northerly, 
in November at the more southerly stations ; being determined by the 
retroversion of ' the autumn monsoon towards the Carnatic. The most 

I 

humid season in Madras, therefore, coincides with the first period of 
minimum humidity in Upper^Jndia. 

110. Vertical variation of native liumidit7.->From what has 
been said of the tendency of vapour to diffuse upwards, and of the effect 
of the decreasing temperature, which compels condensation before the 
condition of equilibrium can be attained, it follows that, for a certain 
distance above the earth's surface, the relative humidity of the air will, 
in general, increase with the increasing elevation. The observations 
made in balloon ascents, as, for instance, by Mr. Walsh and Mr. Glaisher, 
shew that this is the case ; and the same &ct is further illustrated by the 
higher humidity of the atmosphere at the hill stations of India, as 
compared with those on the plains. But this increase does not go on 
indefinitely. At a eertmn elevation, which varies with the absolute 
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humidity of the air^ and also with the temperature^ saturation ^Feaohed ; 
and a part of the vapour is condensed as cloudy in which state^ diffusion 
is stayed^ until the cloud is evaporated under the eun^s rays. 

What^ indeed^ might be the find, condition of the atmosphere if 
it were motionless^ if saturated air were never to flow away towards 
cooler regions^ and to be replaced by inflowing and descending currents 
of drier air^ it is somewhat difficult to realise ; and . the speculation is 
without practical application. But we have a very important practical 
illustration of what takes place over tropical seas, when the generated 
vapour is not carried away by lateral currents, viz,, in the belt of calms 
and heavy rains over the Atlantic, and in the conditions which precede 
the formation of cyclones in the Bay of Bengal and other seas, suffi- 
ciently distant from the equator to allow of the operation of Ferrells 
law. Of these conditions I shall speak presently in more detail. At 
present, it suffices to remark that these are tracts of heavy rainfall, 
chiefly diurnal in the belt of calms, but continuous and increasing in 
the cyclone cradle. 

At the elevation of the hill stations of India, the air has, as a general 
rule, a higher relative humidity than on the plains; and in the rains, 
and, not infrequently, also in the first months of the year, is at satura- 
tion ; the hill tops being enveloped in cloud. But at certain times of 
the year the relative humidity of these elevations is lower than on 
the plains. The following table of the mean relative humidity at cer- 
tain hill stations both in the Him&Iaya and to the south, together with 
that of neighbouring stations at low levels, will serve to ifliew the aver- 
age difierence in diflerent months of the year 


Movtkb. 

N. W. Hi- 
malaya. 

E. Hima- 
laya. 

Cl. IimiA. 

NlLGlBlB. 

Ceylom. 

e 

• 

S 0 

l! 

y »o 

|i 

e£ 

l§ 

F 

$1 

•g« 

!i 

A* 

“S' j 

a” 

|| 

1*? 

ii 

S oT 

January... 

66 

73 

72 

76 

84 

37 

69 

70 

79 

77 

1 


February 

63 

67 

66 

77 

84 

31 

52 

67 

78 

69 



March ... 

49 

69 

61 

68 

21 

21 

69 

61 

79 

71 


N, S , — la the first four^ 

April 

40 

49 

73 

76 

16 

16 

68 

62 

80 

78 


columns and the sixth 

May 

45 

67 

79 

81 

19 

22 

71 

72 

81 

82 


and seventh, the means 

Juno 

60 

77 

88 

90 

48 

64 

71 

74 

85 

88 


are those of the 24 

July 

78 

93 

86 

91 

81 

91 

76 

74 

84 

87 


hours approximately. 

Angust ... 

79 

94 

86 

92 

80 

89 

76 

74 

88 

82 


In the case of the 

Boj^mber 

76 

89 

87 

90 

76 

85 

71 

78 

82 

86 


other stations those of 

October... 1 

66 

63 

81 

77 

44 

48 

79 

82 

83 

87 


the day-time (10 AAC. , 

November 

67 

40 

77 

72 

86 

88 

72 

! 88 

82 

83 


and 4 r.sc.) only. 

Decexhber 

64 

48 

75 

1 71 

88 

39 

69 

1 72 

81 

83 



Year 

62 

67 

77 

80 

43 

47 

68 

71 

81 

81 




This table shews that, at the Himfilayan stations, the only season 
at which the relative humidity at 6,0(K) or 7,000 feet is lower than on 
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the plains, is the last three months of the year ; when the air resting 
on the plains is cooled by radiation under a cloudless shy, and the anti- 
monsoon from the southern seas has not yet set in. The sudden rise and 
high degree of humidity in Januaiy at Chakrita, which may be taken as 
representing ike North-west Himflaya generally, is very striking. In 
the Central ProTinces, t^e average of three years shews a slightly higher 
humidity at 8,000, feet in December and January ; but in the earlier and 
later months of the dry weather, there is but little difference between 
the hills and plains, the dryness of both being excessive ; more especially 
in April, when the average of the 10 a.ii. and 4. p.u. observations does 
not exceed 16 per cent. In the rains, the rule is the same as in the case 
of the Himalaya and damp climates generally. At Wellington, on the 
eastern slope of the Nilgiri plateau, the relative humidity (on the average 
of one and a half years) appears to be higher than on the plains at the 
eastern foot of the hills at all times of the year, excepting in April, July 
and August, and the winter maximum of humidity is as strongly marked 
as in the Him&laya. But at Newara Eliya the humidity (of the day- 
time) is lower than that of Colombo from January to April, and especially 
in February and March. 

111. Formation of cloud. — The clouds of the lower atmosphere 
vie., cumulus and pallia cumulus, are produced, as indeed is shewn in 
their forms, by the dynamic cooling and condensation of ascending 
vapour. The characteristic forms of cumulus clouds may be imitated 
by dropping milk gently into a tumbler partly filled with water. In 
this case, as a* heavier fluid is introduced into one specifically lighter, the 
rounded contours are directed downwards ; whereas cumulus cloud being 
produced by the introduction of a less dense fluid from below, the rounded 
contours are directed upwards. The flat base of the cumulus is the plane 
at which condensation begins, and the summit of the ascending air 
column is thereby rendered visible. 

The height at, which these clouds form varies with the relative 
humidity of the air, being ^ course the lower, the greater the humi- 
dity, as already explained in § 110. In nor’-westers the pallia cumu- 
lus is sometimes barely 1,000 feet above the land surface. But in fine 
spring weather, the cumulus clouds ordinarily form at from 3,000 to 
6,000 feet. 

A mass of cumulus cloud, as Espy pointed out, is the seat of a local 
convection current ; and this fact explains the rapid upward growth of 
cumulus, which far exceeds the rate at which water vapour is diffused 
through the air. No sooner is a tuft of cumulus formed, than, in that 
little mass of air, a differential decrement of temperature is established, as 
compared with that of the clear st];atum around, and the air of the lower 
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strata sets towards as represented in the accompanying diagram, Fig. 


13, copied from 
Espy^s work. 
The higher 
clouds, such as 
eirrut and eirro- > 
ttratfu, appear 
to depend on 
the existence, at 
a great height, 
of a current of 
air from some 
southerly direc- 
tion ; and the 



Ft?. 13. 


cooling which determines the formation of cloud, may be due to internal 


movements, which is probably the case with cirrus cloud ; or to radiation, 
and in certain cases, possibly, to the intermingling of nearly saturated air 


masses at different temperatures. 


In the winter season, after the interval of fine clear weather which 
prevails when the rains have ceased, the appearance of cirrus wisps at very 
great elevations, is the first harbinger of the anti-monsoon. This is fol- 
lowed by a sheet of cirro-stratus at a much lower level, and eventually 
by pallio-cnmulus, but the height of the rain-cloud appears to be much 
greater at this season than during the hot weather and rains. 

112. Annna.i and geographical variation of cloud distribu- 
tion. — The relative prevalence of cloud follows, of necessity, the same law 
of variation, as the relative humidity of the higher strata of the atmos- 
phere ; and, as the facts given in § 16, and the table on page 205 shew, 
this, although not identical with the course of variation near the ground 
surface, at least in magnitude, generally coincides with the latter as regards 
the annual period of increase and decrease. From a geographical point 
of view, moreover, those parts of India"^here the ‘surface atmosphere 
is driest, are also those where the cloud proportion is lowest. Excluding 
Sind and Western B&jpdt4na, for which we have at present no available 
data, Mooltan and Dera Ishmail Khan, in the driest part of the Punjab, 
are the stations at which the skies shew the lowest proportion of cloud, 
viz., 17*4 and 20 per cent, respectiveely, on the average of four years ; 
Ijahore and Amritsar are respectively 25*5 and 24*1 per cent. ; Boorkee 
SO‘6 ; Lucknow 87*2 ; Patna 40*1 ; and Berhampore 49*6 j which is as 
high as any station in Lower Bengal, but is surpassed apparently by 
Sibsagor in Upper Assam. The greatest cloudiness is shewn by the 
Ceylon stations, especially those on the south and west coast of the island. 
On the mean of from 5 to 7 years, Hambantota shews 70*6, dalle 68*4 
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End Colombo 60 per cent, of cloudy eky in the day-time. Fort Blair on 
the average of 7 years shews 43*7 per cent of diursial cloud. 

In Northern India^ there are two annual periods of minimum and two 
of maximum cloudiness ; the latter corresponding to the summer mon* 
soon and the winter anti-monsoon, respectively. In Southern India, there 
is but one well-marked minimum, viz., in February or* March. In all 
parts of India, with the exception of the drier tracts of the Punjab, the 
most cloudy season is the beginning of the summer monsoon ; either in 
June or July. Only at Mooltan and Lahore, is the cloudiness of Janu- 
ary slightly the greater. At the close of the rains, the skies of the 
Punjab become almost cloudless ; allowing, as was remarked in §§ 57 
and 87, of that free radiation and rapid cooling, which speedily make this 
province the seat of the lowest temperature and the highest pressure 
in India. October is here the month of greatest serenity, the average 
proportion of cloud over the plains being not more than 5 per cent. In 
November it increases, and reaches a maximum in January and February ; 
after which it diminishes again till May or June. In the North-Western 
Provinces, especially the lower part, and in Behar, November is a clearer 
month than October, and the second minimum varies between March 
and May : and in Lower Bengal, the chief minimum of cloud falls in 
December, and a second ill-defined minimum in February. In the South, 
as has been remarked above, February is the month of minimum cloud. 

113. Oauses of geographical and annual variation.— Some- 
what has already been said in explanation of the varying humidity 
of the different seasons ; and this may be generalised in the statement, 
that over the whole of India, the summer maximum of cloud and relative 
humidity depends on the monsoon of that season, while the winter maxi- 
mum of Northern India depends on the anti-monsoon. The former, as 
we have seen, reaches India in two branches, one of which sweeps across 
the peninsula and B&jput&na from the Arabian Sea ; while the other 
prevails over BengM, Assam, ^armah, and also in the opposite direction 
up the Gangetic Valley ; which last, however, it shares with the western 
branch. Now, as both these currents are, in their origin, westerly or 
south-westerly, they bring vapour most copiously to the west coasts of 
the two peninsulas ; and these coasts are on the average of the year, and 
especially during the summer monsoon, the most humid regions. Ip 
both cases, a considerable range of hills runs parallel with the coast at 
no great distance inland, and as these hills cause a great condensation 
of vapour, and, at the same time, in some d^ree, divert the course of 
the currents, the narrow coast plain and the western slopes of the hills 
form a belt of extreme humidity, and the countries beyond the hills to 
the eastward are much drier. The hills and enclosed plains of Eastern 
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Bengal and Assam are almost as fully exposed to the south-west monsoon 
as is the coast of ArakaUj and their humidity is equally high, 
driest time of year on the Arakan coast is February and March ; this is 
at least a couple of months later than on the coast of Orissa ; and is to 
be explained by the factj that northerly winds prevail down the Arakan 
eoast during the early months of the year^ while southerly winds pre« 
dominate in the west of the Bay. These, agT^in, are the local phases of 
the anti-cyclonic circulation of the winds of the Bay, arising from the 
distribution of pressures, described in § 87. 

The plains along the east coast of the peninsula and the plateaux of 
the interior are extremely dry during the early months of the year ; since 
the temperature is high, while the sea winds of the Bay of Bengal blow 
along the coast and parallel to it, and, even as diurnal winds, penetrate 
but a short distance from the sea ; while, on the other hand, those from the 
Arabian sea are stopped by the western gh&ts. It has already been ex- 
plained in § 109, that the most humid season of this j)art of the 
peninsula is the end of the summer monsoon ; when the winds from the 
Bay of Bengal re-curve and become easterly, being drawn towards the 
region of low pressure in the Carnatic. In Central India, again, where 
north-westerly land winds prevail up to the end of May, winds which 
come from the arid region of Western Rdjputdna, the atmosphere is 
one of extreme dryness ; until, by a shift of wind a few points to the 
south, the country is brought within the influence of the vapour-loaded 
current from the Arabian Sea. This has indeed, in part, to surmount the 
gh&ts, but it also blows up fhe wide valley of the Taptec, and the nar- 
rower valley of the Nerbudda ; and thus the dry season is suddenly suc- 
ceeded by one of high humidity (§§ 107, 108), A similar change of 
conditions affects the plateaux north of the Satpuras, up to the conflnes of 
the Gangetic plain. 

In this plain, or at least in its lower part, the chflngfe from dryness to 
dampness takes place earlier, and is less abrupt, owing to the gradual ad- 
vance of the sea winds inland. Thus, Northern Bengal*and the eastern part 
of Behar receive a certain amount of vapour in April and May, which 
preserves them from that excessive dryness that characterises the plateaux 
of Central India and the Nerbudda valley. Such is the case on the 
average ; but, at certain times, the dryness of the atmosphere, at H&z&- 
ribfigh for instance, is excessive, and as great as that of any station in 
Central India. WestenT Rfijpdtina, Sind and the Punjab, owe their 
extreme dryness to their geographical position. When, under the pro- 
longed heating of April, May and June, the Punjab becomes the seat 
of a barometric minimum, and therefore (§§ 76, 76,) of a cyclonic 
circulation of the winds, those currents which prevail on the west and 
south are drawn from the desert tfacts of BMuchistdn and Persia, or 
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from tbe valleys of tl^e surrounding hills. Even to the eastward^ these 
dry winds are still very prevalent ; and the summer monsoon of the 
Arabian Sea being about due west, but little of its saturated air ever 
passes over the country lying to tbe west of tbe Aravalis. It is chiefly 
on the northern border, that the Punjab is reached by currents that have 
been drawn from .the Arabian Sea or the Bay of Bengal ; and then only 
after traversing more than 1,000 miles of land* 

In the winter, however^^^ the Punjab, in virtue of its more northerly 
position and the rapid clearing of its skies, is subject to a more copious 
condensation of the lower atmosphere ; consequently, a general sinking of 
the isobario planes of the higher atmosphere, of which we have evidence 
in the pressure registers of Simla,. Chakr£ta, &c. ; and eventually, an in- 
flow of vapour-bearing air (the anti-monsoon). Until this current sets 
in, the plains have a higher humidity thau the hill stations : for the 
evaporation from the plains is considerable, while the temperature, and 
therefore the tension of saturation, is falling more rapidly than in the 
higher strata of the atmosphere. But no sooner is the anti-monsoon 
established down to the plains, than upward diffusion brings about 
saturation of the more elevated strata, and the formation of cloud, to- 
gether with the winter rains, which will presently be noticed. 

114. Relations of humidity and cloud to temperature*-— 
These may be regarded from two points of view, both of which are of 
high importance. I will, in the first instance, notice the relations of 
these two elements to the surface temperature; and afterwards, with 
reference to its vertical distribution, which is of importance in connection 
with the local pressure of the atmosphere. The result of the discussion 
in § 25 would lead us to expect that, while a high relative humidity 
and the prevalence of cloud would influence the mean temperature of 
the atmosphere but slightly, but would on the whole somewhat lower 
it, it would very much reduce the range : in other words, the difference 
between night and day, and ^ to a certain extent also ' tbe difference 
between summer and winter. And a comparison of the tables given at 
the end of this treatise, and of the facts of which a condensed statement 
has been given in §§ 67, 109, 112, fully bear out this conclusion. The 
drier part of the Punjab, and, to a somewhat less extent, the equally arid, 
but more southerly region about the lower Indus, are the seat of the 
greatest diurnal range of temperature ; whereas *A86am and Cachar, which 
lie under about the same latitude as Sind, but have a' damp climate at 
all times of the year, have tbe comparatively moderate range shewn 
in the subjoined table. In the absence of any sufficient data from 
stations in Western India, I give, for comparison with the above, the 
corresponding data of Ajmere aixd Shansi, which are under about the same 
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latitude as Sil>8agor, Qoalpara asd Silchar^ aud which are iu a less arid 
climate than that of Sind. 


StaTZOBB. 

ITumber 

of 

years. 

;4bflolate 

annrial 

tempera- 

ture 

range. 

Tempera- 
ture range 
on mean of 
months. 

ISean 

daily 

range. 

Mean 

tempera- 

ture. 

Sibsagor 


2 

660 

28*0 

14-7 

nil 

Goalpara 


8 

62-9 

20*8 

170 

74*6 

Siluhar 


3 

53-3 

20*8*" 

17-8 

76-8 

Jhansi 


2 

76-6 

328 

282 

78-8 

Ajmere 

... 

2 

830 

88-7 

26-7 

76 8 


Allowing for the differences of elevation^ there is then an average in>- 
crease of 6° or 7° in the mean annual temperature between Assam and 
Cachar and that part of Central India which.is under the same latitude. 
This must be attributed partly to the greater cloudiness of the Sastem 
Provinces, but probably more to evaporation, which is only indirectly 
an effect of the more humid climate. The more contracted temperature 
range of these provinces is, however, to be attributed mainly to the 
higher humidity of the air and the more abundant condensation of 
cloud, which equally obstructs the solar rays in the day-time and the 
radiation of dark heat from the earth at night. 

115. Relations of vertical distribution of humidity and 
temperature. — In a paper published in the Philosophical transactions 
in 1874, it was pointed out that, in the normally damp atmosphere 
of Lower Assam and the outer Sikkim Himalaya, tl^ decrease of the 
temperature with elevation appeared to vary nearly as the relative 
humidity of the atmosphere j since the increment of elevation correa- 
ponding to a reduction of 1° temperature 
varies almost exactly as the relative humid- 
ity of the air on the plains (G-oalpara). 

And, indeed, we find, qp prelecting the 
annual curves of relative humidity and of 
cloud variation at that station, that the 
resulting curves are almost identical with 
the Daijeeling-Goalpara curve of temper- 
ature difference in figure 4 page 57.^ 

This is shewn in the annexed figure. 

' In flgnim 14, 16 and 16, the continnoni enrve represent* the variations of the tern* 
perature decrement^ or rather that of the elevation^increment correBponding to ; the 
interrupted curve ie that of cloud variation ; and the dotted curve that of relative humid- 
ity at the lower stations 
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It is further to be obserred, that in the North-Western Himalaya, the 
rapid rise of humidity in June and July is accompanied by a certain in- 
crease in the value of the elevation increment that corresponds to a fall 
of 1° ; and Dr. Hann had previously found, on investigating the relations 
of wind direction to the vertical decrease of temperature in Carinthia, that, 
other circumstances being equal, this latter is more rapid with north and 
north-east than with south and south-west winds ; and it is well known 
that, in Europe g^enerally, the former are the drier, the latter the humid 
winds. . It appears, therefore, that one important condition that deter- 
mines the distribution of temperature in a vertical direction, is the rela- 
tive hnmidity of the air ; in other words, the tendency of its vapour to 
condense and form cloud; and this result concides with that of Mr. 
Glaisher’s observations quoted on page 61, and with the conclusions 
from theory as explained in §§ 31, S3, 3S, in the earlier part of this 
treatise. 


V jv uj^asondI 


But at the close of the rains, in the dry climate of Upper India, the 
difference of temperature between the hills and plains, instead of increas- 
ing, as is the case in the comparatively damp atmosphere of Northern 
Bengal, falls rapidly to a minimum, while the skies become almost cloud- 
less and the relative humidity of the lower atmosphere also falls. The 
curves of relative humidity and cloud variation at Boorkee, and that of 

the increment of elevation corresponding to 
a fall of 1* between that station and Chak- 
rata, in figure 16, illustrate this relation, 
and may be contrasted with the curves in 
the preceding figure. This apparent contra- 
diction of effects is, however, easily reconciled, 
if we bear in mind the conclusions drawn in 
§ 35 as to the great influence of small quan- 
tities of cloud in checking radiation from the 
earth's surface. In Lower Assam, the average 
of cloud in the most serene month of thesgrear, (November) is 35 per 
cent. ; at Boorkee in October and November it is only between 5 and 
6 per cent. ; or as we may put it, since these are only average results, 
the number of cloudless days is four or five times as great at Boorkee 
as in Lower Assam. This extreme clearness of the skies, at the former 
place, allows of the land surface and the lower atmosphere in contact 
with it being cooled rapidly by radiation; and thus brought nearer 
to the temperature of the higher strata. This is not the case in Assam 
and Northern Bengal; and there, the chief effect of the decreased 
humidity is, that less heat is carried from the lower to the higher 
strata of the atmosphere. 
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Another case in which the vertical decrement of temperature becomes 
less rapid as the atmosphere becomes drier, and to such an extent that 
the annual minimum difference between the temperature of a hill station 
and the plains nearly coincides witii the 
minimum of cloud and humidity, is afforded 
by Hoshangabad and Faohmarhi ; the curves 
of humidity and cloudiness as recorded at 
Hoshangabad, and of the elevation increment 
corresponding to a fall of being those 
shewn in the accompanying figure (fig. 16). 

But Pachmarhi is only 2,400 feet above the 
plain of the Nerbudda valley ; and, during the 
dry season, the air is loaded with dust, consti- 
tuting a haze which extends to a much 
greater height than the hill station. It is, very probably, the absorption 
of heat by this dust that renders the summer temperature of Pachmarhi 
BO high relatively to that of the plains. 

116. Conditions that influence rainflill.—To a certain extent, 
the variation of the rainfall follows the same general laws as the varia- 
tion of the relative humidity of the air^ and of cloud. But rainfall is 
influenced by other locsd circumstances, such as the form of the ground ; 
and its copiousness depends, not only on the atmosphere having a high 
prevalent humidity, but also on the volume of the vapour-loaded air 
which reaches a place, and, having there condensed and precipitated its 
vapour, passes on to other regions. The velocity of ’the saturated 
current and the amount of cooling it undergoes ovep a .given place, 
are therefore important factors in the resulting product. 

117. The Tainfia>ll of Oherra Fuuji. — The highest precipitation 
occurs when a saturated current of air at a high temperature is met by 
a hill range running athwart its course ; and the steeper the slope, the 
greater is the local precipitation. Cherra Punji in the Khasi hills, 
long renowned as having the highest recorded rainfall in the world, is 
a remarkable Ulustration of the combination of these favouring condi- 
tions. The Khasi hills rise abruptly from the jAila of Silhet, which 
being but a few feet above sea level, and receiving the copious drain- 
age of the hills that surround Cachar and Silhet, present, during the 
rainy season, a broad sheet of water, from which emerge a few villages 
built on mounds and the low ridges locally termed tiiag. Over this 
low inundated tract, sweeps the senth-west monsoon from the Bay of 
Bengal ; and, meeting the Khasi hills, is abruptly driven up to a height 
of 4,000 feet, before it resumes its course towards Upper Assam and the 
Eastern Himalaya. These circumstances alone suffice to produce an 
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exceptionally heavy rainfall along the face of the range. But Cherra 
Funji is, in some respects, exceptional, even in this highly humid region. 
It stands on a little plateau of thick-bedded sandstones, bounded on 
two sides by precipices of 2,000 feet sheer descent, whidi close in gorges, 
debouching southwards on the plains. The south-west wind blows up 
these as well as on the southern face of the general scarp ; and, having 
reached the heads of the gorges, ascends vertically. Thus Cherra Funji 
is surrounded, or nearly so, by vertically ascending currents of satu- 
rated air ; the dynamic cooling of which, is the cause of the enormous 
precipitation which has made this place famous. It is almost certain 
that the annual average varies greatly in different parts of the station ; 
although the whole plateau does not cover much more than a couple 
of square miles. Some of the earlier registers, which were kept at sites 
near the edges of the plateau, shew a higher precipitation than those 
kept in recent years at houses nearer its centre. 

118- Bain&U of the Western Ghats and Arakan.— Next to 
the southern face of the Khasi hills, the seats of most abundant rain- 
fall, in the Indian provinces, are the Western Gh&ts, Arakan, and 
perhaps the outer slopes of Sikkim and the Bhootan doars. In all 
these cases, a line of hills runs across the path of the vapour-bearing 
summer monsoon, forcing the air to rise to some extent, and therefore 
to undergo dynamic cooling. On the Arakan coast, the rainfall is 
heaviest Jin the neighbouihood of Sandoway and Ehyook Phyoo, where 
the hills advance to the coast line ; and where, also, the monsoon blows 
most directly en their face. At the former of these stations, it amounts 
to about 230 inches, and at Akyab to 205 inches; but to the north of 
this it diminishes gradually ; at Cox’s Bazar it is reduced to 141, and 
at Chittagong to 105 inches. The coast of Tenasserim, (south of the 
Gulf of Martaban,) has also a very heavy rainfall, not less than that of 
Sandoway. On the west coast of India, the heaviest rain is on the 
escarpment of the Ohd,ts, where they rise abruptly from the Concan. 
At Mahableshwar it is not less than 260 inches, and at Uttray Mullay, 
in Travancore, about the Fame amount. But on the coast line it is less 
than in Arakan. Thus Bombay has 72 inches, Goa 83 inches, and 
Colombo 75 inches. Both the Arakan and Malabar coasts receive their 
rainfall during the south-west monsoon ; the northern half of the latter 
almost exclusively. At Bombay and Goa, rain is extremely rare between 
October and May ; but, on the Arakan coast, the southerly winds conti- 
nue to bring rain during the prevalence of the Madras monsoon ; that is, 
nearly up to the end of November ; and showers fall occasionally in the 
earlier months of the year. In both cases, the further we go south, the 
less decided is the distinction of the seasons ; and at Galle and Singapore 
rain occurs more or less at all timdiB of the year. 
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119. Baio&U of the Dekhaai and Mysore plateau, &c. — 
This region Teoeives its principal rainfall ^om the west coast ; but the 
air having to snnnount the escarpment of the GhUts before reaching it, 
that portion wh^h lies immediately to the east of the Gh&ts has a 
very moderate rainfall, and the increase beyond is only gradual. Thus 
Poona has only 82 inches, Satara 89, Sholapur 28, and Dharwar 87. 
But Belgaum, which is opposite the low parts of the Gh&ts about 
Yingorla, has as diuch as 47 inches annually. Bangalore has about 34 and 
Bellary 17'6 inches. Airthrough the Mahratta country, and as far as 
Nagpur, the annual distribution of rain is the same as at Bombay, i‘. e,^ 
practically restricted to the season of the summer monsoon. But from 
Nagpur eastwards, spring storms are not infrequent, and an appreciable 
amount of rain falls during the earlier months of the year, lliis aug- 
ments the total annual fall, so that, at Nagpur, the average is 45 inches, 
at Raipur and Sambalpur about 50 inches, and at Chanda 48 inches. 

120. Rainfall of tiie Oamatic, Northern Circars, and Orissa. 
—The rains of the summer monsoon are not much felt on the east coast 
of the Peninsula, south of the mouths of the Godavari and Kistna. 
At Madras, the average fall from January to the end of May, is 4| 
inches, from June to September inclusive, 15 inches ; and it is in 
October and November more especially, when the southerly monsoon 
has ceased to blow in Northern India, but re-curves towards the region 
of low pressure in the Carnatic, that that part of India receives its 
chief rainfall. The average of these two months is not less than 24 
inches, and about 5 inches fall in December. At Vizagapatam, the 
summer and early autumn rainfall is greater than at Madras, vie., 23 
inches, and that of October (10*74 inches) equal to it; but that of Novem- 
ber is considerably less, viz., 2 inches only. False Point, again, on the 
coast of Orissa, has a copious monsoon rainfall, vie., 52 inches in the four 
months June to September, and not less than 13 inches in October; 
but in Orissa it is less ; and in the hill country to tl^e north, (in Chutia 
Nagpur) the October rainfall is comparatively small, not exceeding 3 
or 4 inches at H4zdrib%h, Ranchi, and Cbaibasa. In all the eastern 
coast provinces of the Peninsula, showers and little nor^- wester storms 
(§ 129) occur occasionally in the spring or hot weather months. 

121. Radnllall of Bengal and the Gangetic plain. — In Lower 
Bengal, November, December, and January are comparatively rainless. 
A late storm sometimes occurs indeed in November ; and, in certain yeafe, 
the cold weather rainfall of Upper India extends down to Bengal, but 
both are uncertain and perhaps rather exceptional. On the mean of 
47 years’ registers at Calcutta, December is the most rainless month in 
the year, as it. is that of least cloud. Sut from this onward, the average 
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rainfall increases gradually, coining chiefly in the shape of nor’-westers ; 
so that, between January and the end of May, the average fall at Calcutta 
amounts to 10} inches, and to 18| inches at Dacca. This spring rainfall 
is much more copious in the eastern districts, in C^har and Assam, 
than in the western part of the delta. At Silhet, for instance, it amounts 
to 44*3 inches, at Silchar to 36‘5 inches, at Goalpara to 22‘1 inches, at 
Gauhati to 20 inches, and at Sibsagar to 30*5 inches ; and it is owing to 
the frequency of the spring rains, that these provinces are so peculiarly 
fitted for the cultivation of tea. To the west of the delta and in the North- 
Western Provinces, rain is less frequent in the spring months, and next to 
November and December, February and March or March and April are the 
months of least rainfall, the variation of which therefore coincides with 
that of relative humidity and average cloudiness (§§ 109, 112). But 
also, the further we advance to the north-west, the more regular are the 
rains of the cold season, which, as we have seen, are brought by the 
anti-monsoon. On the other hand, the setting in of the summer monsoon 
becomes later and later the further we advance to the north-west, and 
the total rainfall of that season, and indeed of the year, diminishes, as a 
general rule, in a like measure. In Lower Bengal, the rains usually set 
in in June, in the second or third week, though they have been known to 
begin both much earlier and later. But in the North-Western Provinces, 
they are hardly looked for before the latter part of the month ; and in the 
Punjab scarcely before July. The decrease in quantity is very marked 
both fro<n Bengal upwards, and also with the increasing distance from 
the foot of the Himalaya. Taking a series of stations along the line of 
the river, we have for the total annual rainfall of Calcutta 66 inches, 
for Berhampore 53*5 inches, for Bhagalpore 47 inches, fdr Patna 
88} inches, for Benares about the same,- for Allahabad 42 inehes, and for 
Agra 80 inches. The apparent increase about Allahabad may be 
owing to the imperfect elimination of temporary variations, or to there 
being an actual incrtjase arising from some local cause. I am inclined 
to the latter inference. Again, taking series of stations at successively 
greater distances from the mouitbains, we have the following 


8ilLet 

... 164 inches. | 

Gorakhpur 

50 inches. 

Mjmensing 

... 95 

»» 

Benares 

... 39 

Dacca 

... 71 


Dehra 

»«• 89 

Julpigoree 

... 127 


Koorkee 

... 42 „ 

Dinagepar 

... 79 


Meerut 

... 29 „ 

Malda 

... 63 

1 

Agra 

• 30 


The proximity of the .mountains influences the rainfall in various ways ; 
chiefly, perhaps, by causing a certain ascent of the air and dynamic 
cooling, when the direction of the wind is in the least degree towards 
tlie mountains. But they exert other influences also. The temperature 
of the air falls as we draw neat the hills, and its humidity is greater. 
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partly owing to the hill drainage, partly to the more abundant vegeta- 
tion of the surface. * 

122. BalnftJl of the Puxgab, Bajputana, and Sind.— The 
eastern part of R&jpdtilna enjoys a fair share of rainfall in the summer 
monsoon. Ajmere^ for instance, receives about 21 inches in the four 
months June to September. But the further we proceed west, the 
scantier is the summer rainfall; while, in the Punjab at least, the 
winter rainfall, that of the anti-monsoon, becomes more important, both 
absolutely and relatively ; and thus we pass from the conditions of the 
monsoon region into those characteristic of the temperate zone. At 
Dera Ishmail Khan, the average rainfall from June to September does 
not exceed 4* 7 inches; while from December to March, it amounts to 
2*7 inches; and at Peshawur the former is 5*6 inches, the latter 
4 6 inches, on the average of nine years. To the south of the Punjab, 
in Sind and the Thur desert, neither summer nor winter rains can be 
said to be regular ; and in the latter region, sometimes more than a twelve- 
month passes by without a drop of rain. The average annual rainfall 
of Mooltan and Mozuflfergarh is 6 inches only. 

123. Barometric changes accompanying rainfall. — Dr. Hann 
has shewn from the discussion of the rainfall and the hourly barometric 
observations at Batavia,* that falls of rain in the tropics are, as a rule, 
accompanied by a rise Of pressure ; and has advanced this fact as an 
objection to the theory of cyclone-generation advocated by E^y, Reye, 
Mohn, and the author of this work; which is, that the condensation of 
the atmospheric vapour as rifin and the emission of its 4atent heat are 
the immediate cause of the barometric depression in a cyclone, and that 
by which the disturbance of equilibrium is maintained.’ The fact that 
rain is most frequently accompanied by a rise of pressure, is one of 
familiar experience in Bengal ; and Major Godwin-Austen has observed 
the same phenomenon during the torrential discharges of rain at Cherra 
Punji. The conditions which precede and accompany rain, in these 
tropical countries, have only lately attracted special attention, and no 
satisfactory account of these can at present be given. But some few 
facts have been lately recorded in connection with this subject, which, at 
least, seem to throw doubt on the propriety of applying to the case of 
cyclone-generation, generalizations of an empirical character, which have 
been drawn from the study of rainfall on the land. As regards the 
case of cyclones, I reserve the further discussion of this point till it can 
be taken up in connection with the special description of this class 
of storms. The following facts have reference to the land rainfall 
only. 
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Id treating of those barometrio oscillations which accompany rain, 
we must dirtinguish between those which progrbss slowly, covering a 
period, perhaps, of several days, and those which are sadden and spasmodic, 
such as precede and accompany nori>westers and similar squalls. The 
latter consist of a rapid rise of pressure immediately before the squall, 
followed generally by a slower fall } and accompanied, as Mr. J. Elliott 
has latdy shewn,' by a rapid fall of temperature and vapour tension, an 
increase in the strength of the wind, and a shift of its direction through 
a considerable sector of the compass. In two cases iSesoribed by 
Mr. J. Elliott, the rise of pressure (which took place during the afternoon, 
at the time of the normal diurnal fall of the barometric tide,) was such 
as to render the pressure at 4 f.u. 'higher than at 10 A.11., and thus 
apparently to reverse the normal changes of the barometric tide. And 
in an instance brought to my notice by Colonel Tennant, the barometer 
rose 0*17 inches from 9h. SOm. A.if. to 11 a.m. (when it is usually 
falliDg), and then in the space of 7 minutes fell 0*090, and in the 
next 27 minutes 0‘080. Such oscillations as these can hardly 
be refi»:red to other than dynamic action ; to the movements of the 
atmosphere, and not merely to changes in its mass. In the case 
noticed by Colonel Tennant, (as in those described by Mr. Elliott,) the 
sudden rise of pressure at 9h. SOm. was accompanied by a sudden shift 
of wind from south-east to north. From this quarter it blew in sharp 
gusts, as is usually the case in a nor'-wester ; having, at 11 a.m., a maxi- 
mum prepare of 6 or 8 lbs. to the square foot. With the subsidence of 
its force, the yrind veered to north-east,, and the fall of pressure took 
place as above described. More important in connection with the theory 
of rainfall conditions are those more prolonged gradual oscillations of 
pressure, which arc indicated by the fall of the barometer some days 
before the advent of rain, and its rise during and after the rainfall. 
This phenomenon, which is one of constant occurrence in Bengal, has 
been lately investigated by Mr. J. Elliott in the paper referred to above. 
He finds, Jirst, “ th^at during the rains, the baric differences between the 
mid-Bay (of Bengal) and the Bengal coast are in a state of continuous 
oscillation, indicating an action between the Bay and the land, oscillatory, 
and not constant and continuous in its character : second, that an in- 
crease of the baric difference above the normal amount is accompanied 
or followed by the advance of a saturated current from the Bay to the 
coast : third, that this saturated current is determined, from various 
causes, generally to the north-east, giving the heaviest rainfall to the 
Arakan coast, and advancing from Akyab northwards ; and gradually 
extending northwards and westwards over Bengal: fourth, that the 


* In^au Meteorologies’ Memoir*, Yol. I, Fart '2. 
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'effect of this iudrauglit from the Bay and the oondeneation over Bengal, 
is an increase of pressnre in Bengal, with usually a very slight decrease 
id the mid'Bay ; or, on the whole, a diminution of the baric difference, 
followed after a time ^ a partial or entire cessation of the heavy ram- 
fall." 

Some further light is thrown on these oscillations hy the daily 
weather charts of the whole of India, which were prepared to illustrate 
certain cases of unusually heavy rainfall in the rainy season of 1875. 

It appears that, during the rains, a succession of cyclones (or baro- 
metric minima) are propagated from Orissa or the north-western corner of 
the Bay towards Central India and the North-Western Provinces. As 
shown on the charts, they make their first appearance in this province, 
being formed there in the quasi-persistent depression which characterises it 
at that season ; and then move to the west or north-west, travelling slowly 
across the country, with a minimum pressure of perhaps 0*2 below that 
of Lower Bengal. In the cases discussed, they did not proceed further 
than Central India or the confines of the Punjab. The winds are higher 
near the centre than* at a distance from it, having in a few cases a 
velocity as great as 240 miles a day j but in general they are much lower, 
and they have a higher velocity on the south-west than on the east and 
north. As these cyclones form and move forward, rain falls more or less 
heavily in Orissa and Bengal ; and, in the intervals, the weather is com- 
paratively fine. For the fuller study of these vortices, a mjich larger 
series of daily charts must be prepared and examined than have hitherto 
been available; but it may be noticed that they seem to “throw light on 
the formation of those mord formidable storms ^hich are generated at 
sea. In certain seasons, cyclones readily recognisable as such by their* 
violence are formed in the northern pdrt of the Bay of Bengal, and it 
seems a not unreasonable supposition that the former only fail to attain 
the same strength in consequence, firstly, of thd condensation being 
more restricted over the land, and, secondly, of the friction which the 
inequalities of the land surface oppodD to the frde movement of the 
winds. 

It is further noteworthy that the very heavy rainfall which it was 
the immediate object of the inquiry to explain, vis., 13 inches in 12 hours 
at Allahabad in the one case, and 19*6 inches in 24 hours at Delhi in 
the other, caused a local depression of the barometer ; since the pressure 
was at its minimum during and after the fall Hence it is to be 
gathered that even on land, heavy rainfall is sometimes attended by a fall 
of pressure. ^ 

124. Periods of deficient rain&Jl and fimiine.— Beference has 
already been made to Messrs. Meldrum and Lockyer's discovery th^ 
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tlie quantity of tlie rain that falls on tlie globe appears to vary propor- 
tionally with the abundance of the sun-spots ; the greatest rainfall occur- 
ring about the period of the sun-spot maximum, and vice versd. Sir 
‘William Herschell, and, subsequently. Professor Tj^olf, have also deduced 
from old records that, on an average, years of abundant sun-spots appear 
to be more fruitful and to be characterised by lower prices of cereal 
produce. In Ceylon this cyclical variation of the rainfall and of cereal 
abundance appears from the evidence of Mr. Fergusson, the Editor of 
the Ceylon Observer , and also of Mr. Archer, a correspondent of the same 
paper, to be sufficiently obvious as to have become a subject of popular 
observation ; and Dr. W. W. Hunter has contributed some facts, on the 
authority of Mr. Robinson, which shew that, in Southern India, there is 
a marked tendency to the recurrence of periods of scarcity about the 
time of minimum sun-spots. 

It may be expected that any cyclical variation of the kind will be 
more distinctly manifested in the weather and productiveness of lands 
in the tropical zone, where the action of ^ the sun is most direct, 
and the seasonal changes most regular, than in extra-tropical regions, 
where the non-periodic vicissitudes of the climate are very great, 
and depend largely on the conditions that prevail in more or less remote 
parts of the globe. And such appears to be the case. It is only in 
Ceylon that, as far as we know, the cyclical variation of the rainfall 
and of cereal produce has become a matter of popular observation, and 
such places as Madras and the Mauritius shew the cyclical variations 
of the rainfall far more distinctly than most other places. In Northern 
India the coincidence is far from distinct,.and in the rainfall registers 
of Calcutta is ''not recognisable. Even in Madras.it is only by 
taking the average of many sun-spot cycles that the coincidence of 
the rainfall variation is rendered distinct because, by this proceeding, 
the more obvious and striking irregularities are to some extent eliminated. 
If the amounts of rainfall recorded in each year at Madras be plotted as 
the ordinates of a curve, a simple inspection of the diagram would 
scarcely suggest that the rainfall varies in an eleven years' cycle. Thus 
the rainfall of 1860, a year of maximum sun-spots, was lower than that 
of any other year between 1832 and 1867, and in many other cases the 
curve makes a dip (indicating a decreased rainfall) just about the 
the sun-spot maximum. It is not certain how far the periodicity of the 
time of famines in Southern India is a valid conclusion since Dr. 
Hunter has adduced such evidence only as tells in favour of a 
cyclical variation, while he admits that a selection has been made 
from the whole evidence available. But if we take Northern India 
into consideration, we find that the worst famine during the present 
century, that of 1837-88, was t produced by the .deficient rainfall 
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of two consecutive years of maidmam sun^qM^Und the famine of 1861 
in the l*tortli-Western Provinces followed on the mazimam sun-spot year 
- 1860. It is very much to be desired that some person aconstomed to 
rigorous scientific inquiry should collect and discuss the record of Indian 
famines^ in some such manner as Mr. Meldrum has discussed the records 
of cyclones^ vie., by instituting a numerical comparison of the statistics 
of their extent and intensity. Till this has been done, we shall scarcely 
be justified in any more definite statement than that, jirirnd facie, the 
recurrence of years of dearth in Southern India seems to confirm the 
justice of Sir W. Herschell's hypothesis. 

In the following table I have brought together such data as I have 
been able to collect for illustrating the variation of the rainfall at six 
stations in India, vie., Madras, Bangalore, Bombay, Nagpur, Jubbulpore 
and Calcutta. The last column gives Wolf's relative numbers of sun-spot 
frequency. 

I. 


Registered rainfall at 


* stations in India, and Wolfes relative sun- 
spot numbers. 
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Regiaterei rainfall at ataiiont in India, and Waif a relative aun- 

apot »w3!»£«r«.— concluded. * 



Having subdivided the rainfall returns of each station into series of 
eleven years, and taken the average of the rainfall in each of the homony- 
mous years of the series, in the manner adopted by Mr. Meldrum, and 
which has also been followed by Dr. Hunter, the result is shewn in the 
following tables. A, B, and C. The first of these gives, for each station, 
the mean^if each year. of the eleven-year series; the second the differences 
of these means above or below the rainfall of the whole period recorded, 
and the third the same differences estimated as a percentage of that 
average. The first table also shews the number of years from which 
each average has been obtained. 
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Average rainfall according to the 11-gear cycle at aise atatione. 



Madras. Baofiralore. Bombay. Nagpnr. Jubbulpore. Oalcatta. 


Ydars. Tears. 


6 

60*88 

4 

88*27 

6 

54*86 

4 

32*98 

6 

62*88 

4 

46*86 

6 

45*17 

4 

30*39 

6 

87*07 

4 

30*11 

6 

49*16 

8 

31*77 

6 

34*93 

8 

48*33 

6 

49*08 

3 

84*29 

6 

49*17 

8 

38*67 

6 

68*33] 

4 


64 

48*51 

40 

S6-44 



Tears. 

69*89 

8 

88*81 

8 

74-88 

8 

76>06 

8 

77-78 

3 

70-99 

8 

78-78 

2 

68-02 

2 

69-47 

2 

77-97 

2 

72-66 

8 

72-97 

29 


3 I 51*601 4 

3 I 52*271 4 

6 



6 65*51 


Difference of each average year of cycle from the local mean. 


1860 &c. 

1861 „ 
1862 „ 
1863 „ 
1864r „ 

1865 „ 

1866 „ 

1867 „ 

1868 „ 

1869 „ 

1870 „ 


Madras. Bangalore. Bombay. Nagpur. Jubbulpore. Calcutta. 


+ 6*25 
+ 2*40 


+ 9'67 

- 2*48 

- 7*44 
+ 1002 

- 11*18 


+ 

2*44 

- 8-92 

- 

3*08 

+ 

1*87 

+ 2-83 

+ 10*84 

+ 

6*84 

~ 2-46 

+ 

1*91 

+ 

4*87 

+ 1092 

+ 

2*09 

... 

8*34 

- 6-05 

+ 

4*81 

- 11*44 

- 6-33 


1*96 

+ 

0*66 

- 3-67 

+ 

0*76 

- 13*68 

+ 12*89 


9*95 

+ 

0*67 

- 1-16 

~ ; 

13*60 

+ 

0*66 

+ 3-13 

+ 

6*00 

+ 

9*182 


- 

f«gw 



+ 8*36 
+ 2 28 
+ <0*78 
- 7*12 


+ 2*61 I 4 0*71 



- 1*24 
+ - 1*72 
+ 0*74 
+ 14*69 


Difference of each average year of cycle as pergentaye of the local mean. 



The figures in Table C are all comparable with each other^ the weight or 
relative value of each being directly? as the number of years which have 
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yielded the average. If, then, we multiply the groups of figures in eaoh 
horizontal line of this table by the numbers of years respectively oorre- 
sponding to them in Table A, add the products, and divide the sum by 
that of the^ multipliers, we obtain the general average excess and deficit 
of each of the homonymous years in the form of a percentage of the mean 
rainfall as follows 


1860 &o. 

.... 

— 1‘9 per cent, of average 

1861 „ 

• it 

+ 7*0 

»i 

yy 

1862 „ 

» « • 

- 2*6 

yt 

yy 

1863 


+ 100 

yy 

yy 

1864 „ 

• •• 

+ 0*1 

yy 

yy 

1866 

• •• 

- 8*4 

yy 

yy 

1866 „ 

• ■ • 

- 1-6 

yy 

yy 

1867 „ 


- 1*9 

yy 

yy 

1868 „ 

••• 

— 4*0 

yy 

yy 

1869 „ 

• •• 

- 1*2 

yy 

yy 

1870 „ 


+ 3*6 

yy 

yy 


In this last table the cyclical variation of the rainfall is very distinctly 
indicated, but the increase and decrease are by no means regular. If, 
however, for the purpose of clearing the greater irregularities, we sub- 
stitute for the above means, the figures obtained by adding to each year’s 
average half those of the preceding and the succeeding years, and divid- 
ing the sum by two, we obtain the following 


1860 &c. 

... +1*7 per cent, of 

average 

]861 „ 

... +2*4 

yy 

yy 

1862 „ 

... +"3 0 

yy 

yy 

1803 „ 

... +4*6 ’ 

yy 

If 

1864- „ 

... +0-6 

yy 

II 

1866 „ 

... —4*6 

yy 

II 

1866 „ 

... -3*4 

yy 

II 

1867 „ 

... -23 

yy 

11 

1868 r, *■ 

... -28 

yy 

yy 

1869 „ 

... -0-7 

yy 

yy 

1870 „ c 

. ... +ro 

yy 

yy 


Now, the 1866 group is that which corresponds to the average sun-spot 
minimum, and the 1870 group to the sun-spot maximum. Hence it 
appears that the average minimum of rainfall somewhat anticipates 
the former, while the maximum rainfall tends to ocpur three or four years 
after the latter; but so great are the fluctuations of the rainfall at any 
given stution, that every additional station brought into the average 
considerably modifies the result, and we are not justified in drawing 
any conclusion more definite than this, — that, in tropical India, the 
rainfall tends to fall somewhat below the average about the time of 
minimum sun-spots, and to rise above it about or somewhat after that of 
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maximum sun-spots. The variation is much greater and more distinct at 
Madras than any other station yet examined. If we reduce the irregu- 
larities of the figures in the Madras column of Table B, by the process 
followed for the column of general mean percentages, we obtain the 
following series 


1860 &c. 



-j- 8 6 iior cent. 

V 1861 

ft 

• t. 

... 

4- 6-2 

II 

■ 1862 

I» ••• 

... 

•a* 

+ 9-2 

II 

1863 

M ... 


... 

-h 6-8 

1) 

1864 



... 

- 71 

• 

1866 

„ 


... 

-13-2 

11 

1866 

,, ... 


• • . 

-12'7 

11 

1867 

ft ••• 


... 

-14-0 

II 

1868 

II ••• 


... 

- 6*0 

II 

1869 

II *** 


. . . 

4- 6*0 

ij 

1870 

II ••• 


# ... 

4-11-7 

II 


which shews an average extreme difference* of 25 per cent, between the 
maximum and minimum. 

We must not, however, hastily conclude that other stations in South- 
ern India show a variation as great and distinct as that of Madras. At 
Bangalore, for instance, the variation is scarcely tfaceable in the series of 
years for which we have a record of the rainfall. * It is very probable 
tliat places on the coast line are more favourably situated for affording 
evidence of a cyclical variation of rainfall than tliose in the interior of 
the country, where great variations in the quantity of the rain are more 
dependent on variations in the local distribution of pressifte. That the 
cyclical variation of rainfall depends on the amount of evaporation, 
which is least when the solar disc is most free from spots, and when its 
radiation is least intense, and vice versd, seems to be indicated by the 
following table of the mean annual vapour tension of Colombo since 1870. 
The figures are deduced from observations of the psj^chrometer made at 
1 0 A.M. and 4 p.m., under the superintendence of Colonel A. B. Fyers, B.E. 


Annual wean vapour tension at Colomho, 


Year. 

V. T. 

Year. 

V.T. ^ 

1870 

'886 inch. 

1874 

... *869 inch. 

1871 

•896 „ 

1875 

•843 „ 

1872 

‘878 .. 

1876 

'826 .. 

1873 

•875 „ 




The table shews a tolerably regular decrease since 1871, the yeav follow- 
ing that of maximum sun-spots. ^ 

* At Mysore, however, the registers of which for 40 years 1 have obtained since 
the above was written, the cyclical variation is more distinct, though small. 

; A 5 
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STORMS. 

126. Olassiflcation of storms.-— Any violent wind may be termed 
a storffi, whether it be accompanied or not by electric discharges, rain, 
hail, &c. : for the definition of the term, like that of most others current 
in ordinary language, is not very rigorously restricted. In point of fact, 
no very precise line can be drawn between those vortical movements of 
the atmosphere, which have been described in the preceding section, and 
which are accompanied by a copious discharge of rain, without any very 
vialent wind, and the fiercest and most destructive cyclones; and again, 
though most storms are more or less cyclonic in character, the stormy 
wind which precedes an ordinary nor^-wester, and is occasionally of de- 
structive violence, is not a cyclonic wind, but, on the contrary, blows 
outwards from beneath the margin of the advancing cloud bank. A 
precipitation of rain, hail, &c., is generally an important part of storm 
phenomena ; but the dust-storms of Upper India are frequently unaccom- 
panied by rain, although in many cases they are certainly vortical and 
cyclonic, and the electrical discharges which accompany them are fre- 
quently very copious. 

Every storm is the result of a great disturbance of atmospheric 
equilibrium, and probably, in all cases, an ascending convection current 
is an essential part .of the phenomenon. But this may be brought 
about, cither rapidly by direct heating, as is the case with the dust-storms 
above referred to, and in part the nor^- westers of the Lower Provinces; 
or it may be the result of continued and progressive condensation, as 
seems to be the case in those fierce cyclones which are generated over 
Indian seas, especially the Bay of Bengal, and chiefly* at the change of 
the monsoons. , 

These latter may be treated as a separate class, in virtue of their 
being generated oVer the sea, as well as on account of their fierceness 
and destructive power, and the dread accompaniment of the storm-wave, 
which is peculiar to them, and which is the great agent of destruction, 
when the storm reaches a low shore with a shelving fore-shore beyond. 
And in the present state of our knowledge, this classification of land- 
storms and sea-storms, if not strictly scientific, is as convenient as any 

other that we can adopt. 

« 

126. Land-storms. — ^The immediate cause of those storms which 
are generated over the land is probably, in most cases, the high tempera- 
ture imparted to that stratum of the atmosphere that rests immediately 
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on tbe ground, by the diurnal heating of the Bun ; and also by the increased 
production of vapour, which, mingling with the same stratum, to some 
small extent reduces its density relatively to the superincumbent strata, 
and at the same time furnishes a store of energy (§ 34) which becomes 
active when, after a lapse of time, the vapour has risen to a height where 
it is condensed as cumulus cloud. If the atmosphere is exceedingly dry, 
as is the case in April, May, and in the earlier part of J une in the Punjab 
and the upper part of the North-Western Provinces, the vertical equili- 
brium of the atmosphere is destroyed, when this heating of the lowest 
stratum becomes such, that the vertical decrease of temperature exceeds 
1° in 188 feet (§ 31) ; in a more humid atmosphere, such as prevails 
at the same time of the year in Bengal, and even occasionally in the 
Upper Provinces, it is probably in the lower cloud stratum that the 
original disturbance of equilibrium is set up ; and we have seen (§ 33) 
that this may take place when the vertical decrement of temperature is 
only 1° in 400 feet or less, according to the temperature and pressure of 
the stratum. The former conditions are probably those which give rise 
to the dust-storms so common in the Punjab, the latter to the uor’- 
westers of the Lower Provinces. 

127. Dust-stornM of. Upper India and Sind.— Since Dr. 
Baddeley published a description of these storms in the Philosophical 
Magazine for 1860* and Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1852, 
no one, as far as I am aware, has given any especial attention U> this sub- 
ject j which is, nevertheless, one of peculiar interest, since it is at least pro- 
bable that these dust-storms are the most considerable instances of con- 
vection currents set up in dry air which are anywhere j;o be met with. 
They are accompanied by a very high electric tension, but it is evident 
that the electric phenomena have been misunderstood by Dr. Baddeley, 
who speaks of the storm being “ caused by spiral columns of the electric 
fluid passing from the atmosphere to the earth.” His observations, how- 
ever, apart from his theoretical views, are very valuable, and the following 
descriptive passages are extracted from liis writings 

“ The violent dust-storms are by som,e supposed to commence at the 
foot of the hills. 1 cannot tell whether this be the case or not, but 
should think that they do not necessarily do so, as many often originate 
in extensive arid plains ; and the rarifleation of the air, from great and 
long continued heat, may be in some way connected with the exciting 
cause. Some of them come on with great rapidity, as if at the rate 


I Keprinted in volume XIX of the Joui'Ual of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
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of from 40 to 80 miles an hour. They occur at all hours, oftentimes 
near sunset* 

" The sky is clear, and not a breath moving ; presently a low bank 
of clouds is seen in the horizon, which you are sirrprised you did not 
observe before. A few seconds have passed, and the cloud has half filled 
the hemisphere ; and now there is no time to lose — ^it is a dust-storm, 
and, helter-skelter, every one rushes into the house in order to escape 
being caught in it.^^ A conducting rod or wire having been erected on a 
house, and the end brouglft into a room and connected with an electro- 
meter, the electric fluid continues to stream down the conducting wire 
unremittingly during the continuance of the storm, the sparks often an 
inch in length and emitting a crackling sound, the intensity varying 
with the force of the storm and more intense during the gusts.^' Dr. 
Baddeley points out the apparent identity of character between these 
great dust-storms and the small dust-whirls which are common in all 
parts of India in dry, hot weather, and are of all degrees of magnitude, 
from a few feet only in height, up to some thousands of feet. On the 
approach of one of the larger storms, a broad wall of dust is observed 
rapidly advancing, apparently composed of a number of large vertical 
columns of dust rolling onwards, each preserving its respective position in 
the moving mass, and each column having a whirling motion of its own 

* * *. During a storm, when the whole atmosphere is filled with dust, 

* * * no such marked indication of their presence is perceptible. On 
such occasions, however, the peculiar motions of a vane, oscillating as it 
constantly does from 3 to 4 points or more during the passing gusts, 
makes plainly enc^ugh the action of these spirals.^^ This, as Dr. Baddeley 
correctly points out, is also the behaviour of the vane in a cyclone, and 
probably in all stormy winds that blow in gusts. In some cases the 
storm is not followed by rain, but iu others " a fall of rain suddenly 
takes place, and instantly the stream of electricity ceases or is much 
diminished, and when it continues, it seems only on occasions, and when 
the storm is severe and continues for some time after. The barometer 
rises steadily throughout.^^ * As I have said above, the most probable 
explanation of these storms is, that they arise from the excessive heating 
of the lowest stratum of the atmosphere, and its consequent expansion 
to such an extent, that the vertical equilibrium is destroyed, and convec- 
tion currents are consequently , set up suddenly. That they should be 
accompanied with great electric tension is only what might be expected 


' Dust-storms often end with a few drops of rain, but not always ; but they are 
alwnys followed by a cojisiderablo reduction of tcmperatiiix?. 
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in a comparatively insulating atmosphere loaded with solid particles 
in violent movement, by the friction of which, therefore, electricity 
must be copiously generated. It is possible, however, that electric con* 
vection may play a part in the phenomenon, perhaps only as a secondary 
cause. The existing observations are quite insufficient to do more than 
suggest explanations. 

128. The Simoom. — By most writers on meteorology this wind 
of the desert is treated of as merely a particular case of a hot wind ; 
and it is considered that its fatal effects are traceable to its intense heat 
and dryness. But there, seems some reason for doubting whether there 
has not been some misconception on this matter. Hot winds are gener- 
ally loaded iVith fine dust, but Palgrave describes the simoom ex- 
perienced by him in the Arabian desert as perfectly free from dust ; 
and some facts coUected by Dr. H. Cook, on cases of the simoom in 
Upper Sind and Cutchee, certainly seem to sanction the inference, that 
something more than mere heat and dryness have acquired for this 
scourge of the desert its ominous name of the ‘Poison-wind’. Tho 
following passages are quoted from a report by Dr. H. Cook of Bombay, 
at one time in medical diarge of the Khelat Agency : — 

“At the. -close of the hot weather in 1856, a party of five men were 
crossing the Put of Shikarpur, being on their way from Kandahar to 
that city ; the blast unfortunately crossed their path, killed, if I recollect 
rightly, three of them, and disabled the remaining two. 

“In the year 1861, during one of the hot mouths, certein Olfieers 
of the Siiid Horse were sleeping by night on the top of General J^ob’s 
house at Jacobabnd. They were awakened by a sense of suffocation, 
and an exceedingly hot oppressive feeling in the air; while, at the same 
tirne, a very powerful smell of sulphur was remarked to pervade the at- 
mosphere. On the following morning a number of trees in the garden 
were found to be withered in a very remarkable manner. It was de- 
scribed as if a current of fire, above 12 yards in breadth, had passed 
through the garden in a perfectly straight line, singeing and destroying 
every green thing in its course, entering on one side, and passing out on 
the other ; its track was as defined as the course of a river. 

“ The Moonshee of Major Henry Green, Honorary Aid-de-Camp to 
the Governor-General, and Political Agent at Khelat, is a native of Bhag 
in Cutchee, and gave the following description of the effects of one of 
these blasts of which he was both the eye-witness and sufferer. He 
was travelling in company with two others, near Chilgherry, the site 
of a buried city in Cutchee, about^ seven miles south-east of Bhag : 
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they were all mounted. About 2 A.u. the blast struck them. Ho 
was sensible of a scorching sensation in the air> like the blast of an 
oven, but remembers nothing further, as all three were immediately 
struck to the earth. They were carried to Bhag, where every attention 
was afforded them, and they ultimately, after «o^e days of sickness, 
recovered. He states that such phenomena are frequent in the desert ; 
that the hot blast is generally preceded by a cold current of air ; that it 
destroys every green thing in its course, and is most frequently fatal 
to human life. That the bodies of the dead quickly decompose, their 
flesh is withered, its firmness and consistency destroyed, so that it falls 
or may be plucked from the bones, and this not after decomposition has 
commenced, but immediately on death taking place.'’ 

During the past hot season, many (upwards of 16) lives have been 
lost in the desert to the north-west of Jacobabad. Many of these may 
undoubtedly be attributed to sun-stroke, but that the following is a well- 
marked case of the effects of the simoom admits of little doubt • 

“ Two syces with two camels were sent to Minooti (20 miles to the 
north-west of Jacobabad) for grass; not returning at tho proper time, it 
was feared that some accident had happened, and search was. made. All 
four bodies were found lying together in one spot perfectly dead. Their 
death had been evidently instantaneous." 

Dr. Qook, in commenting on these cases, sums up the following 

characteristics of the simoom : — 

. 

1. It is sudden in its attack. 

2. It is sometimes preceded by a cold current of air. 

3. It occurs in the hot months (usually June and July). 

4. It takes place by night as well as by day. 

6. Its course is straight and defined. 

6. Its passage leaves a narrow knife-like track. 

7. It burns up and destroys the vitality of animal and vegetable 

existence in its path. 

8. It is attended by a well-marked sulphurous colour. 

9. It is described as being like the blast of a fnrnance, and the 

current of air in which it passes is evidently very greatly 
heated. 

10. It is not accompanied by dust, thunder or lightning ; and he 
suggests that its fatal effects are due to its being charged 
with ozone. 

Unfortunately, the evidence is at present too meagre to admit of any 
decided opinion, but the subject ^is well worthy the attention of those 
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whose residence in Cutchee and Upper Sind afford them opportunities of 
collecting and siftAng further facts. 

129, North-Westere. — ^The dast-storms already described differ in 
some important rejects from the nor^-westers of the Lower Provinoes, 
audj indeedj other parts of India, which are akin to the summer storms 
common in Europe, but generally more violent. These latter occur - 
chiefly in. the months of March, . April and May, when the sea wind 
which carries vapour some hundreds of miles into the interior is met by 
the dry westerly winds described in §’ 93, and it is in the region of 
ascending currents between these two winds, that nori^westers originate. 
The name is taken from the fact that, if they move, they always advance 
seaward, that is driven by the land wind, which blows (from the west or 
north-west in Northern India) above the stratum of the cumulus clouds, 
even though the sea wind may be blowing below, almost up to the time 
that the storm bursts. 

From Calcutta, throughout the^ months above mentioned, a low 
bank of clouds is almost always visible to the west and north-west in the 
afternoon ; and on the approach of a nor’-wester this rises higher and 
higher j a sheet of pallio-cirrus, frequently with a hard, straight edge, 
advancing before the lower mass of the pallio-cumulus. At other times, 
a sheet of cirro-stratus forms over the greater part of the sky early in 
the afternoon, becomes thicker as the day advances, and at last a heavy 
mass of pallio-cumulus forms beneath it and completes dhe storm- 
cloud. The approach of a nor’-wester is heralded by a sudden rise of 
the barometer, and by a strong stormy wind blowing outwards from 
beneath the storm cloud, and always either seaward or ei least from some 
point between east and round by north to south-west. I do not remem- 
ber to have ever observed a storm advance from the direction of the sea. 
The wind that precedes the rain is very cool ; 1 have seen the thermo- 
meter sink 20° in the space of ten minutes on its approach. It raises 
clouds of dust and blows in gusts, soiqetimes with great force. Pres- 
sures of 50 lbs to the square foot have been sometimes registered by 
it on the Osier’s pressure gauge at the Surveyor-General’s Office j and on 
one occasion, the first and fiercest of these storms that I have ever 
witnessed, viz., on the 14ith May 1856, the Calcutta race-stand was 
blown down, and for upwards of a quarter of an hour the wind had the 
force of a severe gale ; during the whole time the air was so thick with 
dust, that objects could not be distinguished even at a few yards dis- 
tance. On this occasion a large quantity of hail fell. 

The storm-cloud is probably in all cases the seat of an ascending 
convection current; and occasion »lly, the course of the inflowing 
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currents is rendered visible by small tufts of cloudy which form in the 
transparent atmosphere beyond the edges of the storm-cloud, and drift 
up into it| when their horizontal motion ceases and they become absorbed. 
The pallio-cumulus is always in a state of great internal disturbance ; 
and, after the first onset, it either does not advance fi^’ther, or its advance 
is very slow. Frequently, in one of these storms, the wind and the 
movement of the clouds change, during the storm, through many points 
of the compass. At other times, the wind almost ceases when the rain 
falls. On one occasion in Calcutta, a nor^- wester which occurred about 
9 in the evening was followed by a hot wind from the west, which sent 
up the thermometer several degrees. 

130. Hail-stonns. — Hail sometimes falls in a nor^-wester, more 
especially between February aud May. It occurs iu all parts of India, 
and even iu Ceylon. The stones are generally of a large size, as much 
as i or I inch in diameter, and sometimes much larger; aud the small 
soft hail, the graupeT^ of the Germans, which is so common in England, 
is unknown in India. The best collection of data on hail-storms in 
India is that published by Dr.- Buist in the British Association Report 
for 1865, from which I take the following particulars. 

The relative frequency of hail-storms at different seasons of the 
year is shewn in the following table 

DUtribuiion of recorded hailstorms m India according to months. 


January 

... 5 

July 


... 2 

February ... 

... 20 

August 


... 0 

March 

... 31 

September ... 

I*. 

... 2 

April 

... 34 

October 

••• 

... 3 

May ... ® 

... 17 

November ... 


... 4 

June 

... 4 

December ... 

• it 

... 5 


Thus, as Dr. Buist remarks, hail falls chiefly in the driest months, 
February, March and April (see § 109), and more especially in April, 
The cases of hail in June and July were in Central India, when the 
rains were late in setting in ; a«d it is noticed that, in these cases, the 
hail-stopes were always small and the falls light, in comparison with 
those at other seasons of the year. 

With respect at the hours at which liail-storms occur, it appears from 
the notes of Dr. Spilsbury, that of 80 storms recorded by him, 10 are 
set down as occurring at 3 or 4 p.m., I at 4 p.m., 4 at sunset, 5 at 
11 A.M., or noon, 2 at 2 p.m., 1 at 8 a.m., and 1 at 9 a.m. Only 3 occurred 
after dark, and none later than midnight.* 

' One occurred at Calcutta on tbe 16th March of this yenr 1877, which began 5 minutes 
Ix foro midnight and lasted a qum-ter of an hour. The stones were unusually large, five of 
thi'iii yielding three fluid ounces of water. ( 
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In respect of locality, Dr, Bnist observes "that whereas, the delta 
of the Gang^ down to the sea, in latitude 22°, and but little raised 
above the highest tide, whose damp, tepid atmosphere contrasts as 
strikingly as possible with the pure, ciisp, vapourless air of the moun- 
tains, is the favounte locality of hail-storms; and whereas these are 
frequent along the western shore of the Bay of Bengal,— from Surat 
south to Ceylon, in corresponding latitudes and altitudes on the Malabar 
coast, hail is a thing nearly unknown ; though appearing in abundance 
immediately to the north-westward, along the shores of Catch and Sind, 
and to the eastward, as at Satara, Mahableshwar in the Ghfits, and all 
over the Deccan, as soon as we get some 1,500 feet above the level of- 
the sea.’^ 

The general conclusion that may be drawn from these data is, that 
hail-storms are generated at the meeting of a' very dry wind with a 
damp wind. The Gangetic delta in the months of February, March and 
April, is by no means a characteristically humid tract, comparable with 
the Malabar coast of India; but is the place of meeting between the dry 
land winds of the interior and the more humid winds from the sea ; and, at 
a certain moderate altitude, the land wind blows outwards to the south- 
east during the whole of the afternoon ; while the sea wind may prevail 
for one or two thousand feet above the land surface. 

One of the most remarkable hail-storms, both on account of the local- 
ity, and the (authenticated) great size of the hail-stones, isliliat which 
occurred at the hill station of Naini Tal on the 11th May 1855. Of the 
stones weighed by the writer of the description, " some weighed 6, others 8, 
others 10 ounces, and one or two more than 1^ lbs. avoirdupois, with cir- 
cumferences varying from 9 to 1 3 inches." Certain instances of larger 
masses than these are recorded more or less vaguely ; but it is difficult 
to distinguish between masses of ice that have actpally fallen as such, 
and the agglomerated stones which may have been found frozen toge- 
ther by regelation after their fall'. Dr* Bnist classifies hail-stones as 
follows, according to their structure : " 1, — pure crystalline masses, either 
globular or lenticular, internally transparent, but covered externally with 
a coating of opaque white ice ; 2, — the same, but with a star of many 
points in the centre, the principal rays of which extend to the circum- 
ference, the section being singularly beautiful ; 3^ — nearly globular, con- 
sisting of thin, concentric layers, like the coatings of an onion, of dif- 
ferent degrees of transparency ; as if increased in size, by film after 
film being frozen over them in their descent; and, 4, — agglutinated masses 
of hail-stones, connected together subsequently to their primary forma- 

A 6 
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tionj if indeed these lastj which may consist in part of any of the 
previous three varieties, are entitled to the name of hail-stones at all." 
Some specimens of the third class of hail-stones, as above defined, but 
having an irregular external envelope of clear ice, which fell at Calcutta 
on the 24th March 1865, were figured by the author ^in the 33rd volume 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Hail-storms are always preceded by a peculiar noise, which probably 
arises from the hurtling of the hail-stones in the air ; and has been com- 
pared by one writer to “ that produced by a number of railway trains 
rushing by at no great distance," and by the describer of the Naini Tal 
storm above quoted, to '' innumerable bags of walnuts pouring out their 
contents in the heavens.^’ In general, the fall of hail is accompanied by 
vivid lightning discharges and very violent gusts of wind, but these are 
not invariable phenomena. 

The concentric structure of the stones, and the fact that the coats 
frequently consist of alternations of opaque and transparent ice, may 
perhaps be explained by assuming that, during the fall of the nucleus, it 
passes through strata alternately above and below the freezing point, 
aud receives additions of snow crystals and water alternately, the latter 
freezing when the stone passes into another stratum below the freezing 
l)oint. Many points connected with formation of hail are still involved 
in great obscurity. 

131. Whirlwinds, Water-spouts, &‘c.. Tornados. — Tornados are 
circular storms of small dimensions, but of great violence ; they are some- 
times as much ai a mile in diameter, but generally much less ; and are 
very destructive wherever they pass. Those of which I have any record 
appear to have been short-lived, and to have restricted their ravages 
within very moderate<-limits. They occur generally in the earlier months 
of the year ; and not uufrequently originate as water-spouts over rivers. 
One, which is described by Mr. Basson in the Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1875, originated over the Jamuna river (the local name 
of the present main stream of the Brahmaputra) , which, at the place in 
question, is three miles wide. “ The day (26th March 1875) had been hot, 
without a breath of wind. Clouds 1^ in the south-west quarter only. 
About an hour after sunset, the eddy, already a roaring whirlwind, carry- 
ing with it a swirling water-spout some 10 feet in height, judging from 
the height of the water-mark on the bank, struck the eastern bank of the 
river at Shakhairlia Khdl. Here were moored eighteen large boats, most 
of them freight-carrying masted boats of many maonds burden. All 
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these were instantly overturned, shattered, stove in, or flung on shore. 
One large boat was lifted bodily into the air, carried over the bank 15 
feet in height, and dashed to pieces in a field some 30 yards inland. * * # 
Another khal, some 300 yards to the north, remained tranquil and un- 
disturbed. The whirlwind passed on north-eastward, over some half mile 
of maidan, covered with cheena crops. Here no trace of its progress 
appears; the crops are unhurt and not even flattened, but shew no sign. 
Then came the village of Uladah, stretching north and south, some half 
a mile. In a moment the hurricane had passed through, leaving a strip, 
250 yards broad, of utter devastation, while all remained untouched to 
the north and south of its path. In this strip, not a house was left 
standing ; the roofs were whirled ofi^, the walls stripped away, the wooden 
posts torn away with such violence as to break up and disintegrate the 
wooden bhitas in which they had been fixed. All the plantain tree& 
were wrenched off and uprooted ; twelve large mango trees wore tom up 
by the roots ; all the trees that remained standing were stripped of their 
branches, large and small, which were snapped off close to the trunk. 
* * * bamboo clumps were twisted round and laid flat, the 

stems being broken off near the roots. * * ♦ A dead cow was found 

among the broken branches of a mango tree, some thirty feet from the 
ground. The whirlwind continued its north-east course across a maidan 
of more than a mile,, covered with cheena for the most part. Here 
again it left no trace, except where a long strip of bushes ran along an 
ily parallel with the direction of the storm. These were flattened. 
Then the storm struck the northern end of the village of Chanbari. * * 
The whole course of this whirlwind was about two miles, and the breadth 
of its track, as above stated, 250 yards. The weather was hot and clear 
up to the moment of the whirlwind ; after it had passed, heavy rain im- 
mediately followed. One peculiarity is recorded, which, if the testimony 
of the villagers is to be credited, would seem to indicate a copious electric 
discharge, similar to that which characterises the dust-storms already 
described, and also, probably, identical ^with that presently to be noticed 
as accompanying cyclones. Mr, Fasson writes : " All the people speak to 
a fiery appearance or ruddy glare; some who looked from the kh£l after 
the storm had passed, say they at first imagined the villages would take 
fire, as the whirlwind reached them.. It must be remembered, too, that it 
was all but dark at this time.^^ And again : Alike at the Khdl, at 
Uladah and Chaubfiri, the story is, * we suddenly heard a booming, whirling 
sound, as loud as the firing of a cannon; all became dark, but with a 
sort of fiery glare in it ; there was a sense of suffocation from the tremen- 
dous whirling of the air, and in a moment everything was swept off and 

f 
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whirled away in all directions.' A whirlwind of greater diameter, hut 
equally short-lived, which occurred in the neighbourhood of Pandooah (on 
the East Indian Bailway, 88 miles from Calcutta) on the 5th May 1865, is 
described in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for that 
year. The whirlwind crossed the railway line at right angles, and blew 
down nine telegraph posts in one direction and eleven in the other. 
The distance between the two central posts, which lay in opposite direc- 
tions, was 200 feet, which therefore may, perhaps, be taken as the maximum 
width of the central calm. As in the case of the. former storm, it 
occurred fn the evening about 6 p.m. and lasted half an hour, having 
travelled rather more than a mile, and, in its course, destroyed the greater 
part of two villages, blown the water with a lot of fishes out of a 
marsh, and killed 20 persons. In this case, it appears from a chart 
communicated by the describer of the storm, and also from the direction 
of the fallen telegraph posts, that the rotation of the wind was, as in 
cyclones) against the clock. 

The formation of tornados and water-spouts is very probably identi- 
cal with that of dust-storms and “ devils,” viz., a sudden disturbance 
of the vertical equilibrium of the atmosphere, whereby an upward 
rush of air is generated, which rapidly becomes spiral. The spiral 
motion is a condition practically inseparable from any rapidly ascending 
or descending fluid current, as may be seen on so small a scale as in 
a trough of water, when a hole is made in the bottom. Any small 
deviation from the radial direction of the inflowing air currents, pre- 
ponderating in one direction, is sulBcient to cause gyration. In water- 
spouts, “devils”' and all small whirls, the gyration may be either right- 
handed or left-handed. 

Water-spouts often appear to be formed by the descent of a funnel- 
shaped mass of cloud, with a whirling tail, which gradually lengthens 
downwards. The descent is, however, very probably, an optical delusion ; 
and may be due to the formation of a spiral ascending convection 
current, in which condensation takes place lower and lower, (thus 
rendering it visible) as the cui'rent is drawn from successively lower 
strata. The long bluish tube which characterises the fully formed 
water-spout may, perhaps, be an effect of atmospheric refraction, since, 
owing to the rapidity of the whirling air, the central part of the 
column must be highly attenuated. The varied forms of water-spouts 
have been well illustrated by Captain Walter Sherwill, in a paper 
published in 1860, in the 19th volume of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
They are formed in a still atmosphere, and frequently end in heavy 
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rain, sometimes in hail. One which occurred at Dum-Dum on the 
7th October 1859, was measured by Captain Sherwill with a theodolite, 
and found to be 1,500 feet in height. It lasted about 25 seconds, and, 
on its reaching the earth, the cumulus cloud from which it proceeded 
burst and was seen. pouring down to the earth, not as a shower of 
rain, but as a heavy mass of water/^ which put half a square mile of 
country under water, about half a foot deep. 

132. Oyclones. — I have already explained (§ 75) that a cyclone 
is a spiral circulation of the winds around a region of low baro- 
metric pressure. This circulation is all that the etymology of the name 
implies ; and, at the present time, it is frequently used in this general 
sense, in contradistinction to Galton’s term anti-cyclone. But originally, 
it was designed by Mr. Piddington as a specific name for those violent 
storms whicli are peculiar to certain tropical seas ; and the gyration 
of which was established by the labours of Redfield and Reid in the 
West Indies, and those of Thom and Piddington himself in the case 
of Indian seas. The works of Reid and Piddington on this subject 
are, even to the present day, the familiar guide-books of meteorologists 
and seamen ; and will always remain store-houses of valuable obs'erva- 
tions collected at the cost of great labour, and with a single-minded 
devotion to a great and beneficent purpose. And indeed, as regards 
the empirical characters of these storms, those which are of most 
practical importance to the seamen, excepting perhaps in ojae respect, 
but little has been added to the results of these writers and their 
contemporaries. They have been sometimes misapprehen(Jed by persons 
who seem to be under the impression that the earlier writers 
generally regarded cyclones as circulating winds without any spiral 
indraught. That such is not the case with Redfield and Piddington 
will be evident to any one who takes the trouble to consult their works 
in the original. ^ But this error has been committed by some of their 
interpreters ; and, as has been pointed out by Mr. Meldrum and by the 
late Mr. W. G. Willson, the rules laid down by Reid and Piddington 
did not sufficiently insist on the fact of the spiral indraught, and 
Lave sometimes led to disaster. The physical explanation of cyclonic 
storms was avowedly left by these authors in a very crude and 


^ See, Sailors* Hornbook, 4itb edition, pp. 108, 113. It must, however, be ad- 

mitted that Mr. Piddington did not regard the incurving of the winds as a constant and 
essential character, and he even speaks of the possibility of their sometimes blowing in 
diverging spirals. The views of Mr. Redfield, the true author of the cyclonic theory, 
seem, however, to have heim more just, and in accordance with our present views. 
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unsatisfactoTj state ; and although many important advances have been 
made by Espy, Golding, Ferrel, Reye, Hann, Mohn and Guldberg, to 
which I may add the name of the latest writer, my colleague, Mr. 
J. Elliott, meteorologists are, as yet, by no means of one accord on 
some important points of the theory. I believe, however, that our 
final accord is not very far ofE, and the explanation which I shall give 
in these pages is that which seems to be most consonant with the 
facts collected in recent years, through the study of the cyclonic 
storms of the Bay of Bengal; a sea which affords peculiar advan- 
tages for the purpose. Before entering on the theory of cyclones and 
the conditions of their genesis, I will briefly notice the more im- 
portant empirical laws of those storms, with especial reference to our 
Indian seas. 

133. Spiral course of winds in cyclones.— A cyclone differs 
from a tornado chiefly by its greater size and duration. Both consist 
of an atmospheric vortex, a whirlpool of air pouring upwards. The 
winds of the lower atmosphere blow from all quarters, more or less 
obliquely towards it ; and, in the vortex itself, become more tangential, 
and at the same time more violent ; the greatest strength of the storm 
being near its centre. But, in the centre, there is an absolute calm ; 
or, at the utmost, light variable winds. This calm region, which 
is circular or nearly so in form, is sometimes as much as 15 or 20 
miles in diameter, at other times not half that extent ; and, on 
its opposite borders, the wind directions are from directly opposite 
quarters. 

a 

The degree to which the winds curve inwards towards the centre, 
or depart from a truly tangential direction, is a point on which further 
evidence is desirable. Redfield was of opinion that “ it is not probable 
that, on an average of the different sides, it ever comes near to forty- 
five degrees from the tangent of a circle ; and that such average inclina- 
tion ever exceeds two points of the compass may well be doubted.^' 
But Mr. Meldrum has shewn that, at a considerable distance from 
the centre, the direction is sometimes radial, or nearly so. In the 
case of the storms of the Bay of Bengal, the following rule given by 
Mr. Willson is probably a fair generalisation : — '' With the face to the 
wind, the direction of the centre is from ten to eleven points to the 
right-hand side.'' It certainly varies, however, in different storms, and 
even at different times and in different parts of the same storm ; and 
as the result of a comparison of the charts given by different describers, 
it seems to me that, on land and in the neighbourhood of land. 
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the direction is considerably tnore radial or less tangential than 
on the open sea. 1 am^ however^ entirely 
of the opinion of Mr. Meldrum and 
Mr. W. G. Wilkon, that a rigorous 
adherence to the rules laid down 
by Reid, Dove and’ Piddington, which 
proceed on the assumption that the winds 
blow in a tangential direction, and 
which disregard their spiral convergence, 
is dangerous in practice and may lead 
to disaster. A comparison of the two 
adjoining figures, one of which represents 
the coui’se of the winds in a cyclone, 
as assumed in the rules laid down by the Fig. 17. 

above authors, the other that which results from Messrs. Meldrum^ 
Willson^s, and my own experience, will 
facilitate a comprehension of the point at 
issue and its bearings. If figure 17 were 
a true representation of the course of the 
winds in a cyclone, a ship, in the position 
S, with a south-east wind aft, might, by 
keeping the wind aft, >safely run across 
the path of the advancing storms and 
escape injury ; but if figure 18 be a 
more accurate representation, then to 
follow such a course would infallibly 
lead the vessel into the very heart 
of the cyclone. 

It has already been explained (§ 75) that the cyclonic circulation of 
the winds is against the direction of the clock hands in the Northern 
Hemisphere and with it in the Southern Hemisphere. 

134, Barometric Characters. — We have seen that any cyclonic 
circulation of the winds is around an area of low pressure. - And it has 
long been known that a very great diminution of the pressure, below 
the average, characterises the cyclone vortex ; the central calm being the 
seat of the minimum pressure, it is not unusual to meet with depres- 
sions of one and a half incb6|^in this part of the storm, as compared 
with those which prevail around, and with the average of the time and 
place. The lowest well-authenticated pressures, recorded with compared 
barometers, in Indian storms are, however, seldom lower than 28 inches. 
In the cyclone of the 30th October ,1836, the central calm of which 
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passed over Madras, the lowest pressure recorded at the Government 
Observatory was 28’285. In that of the 3rd June 1842, the centre of 
which passed over Calcutta, and which was recorded as the most severe 
gale ever felt there/ the lowest pressure was 28*278. In that of the 5th 
October 1864, the centre of which passed over Gontai to the south of 
Calcutta, an aneroid (subsequently compared with the Calcutta standard 
and corrected to it) shewed a pressure of 28*083, and this is the lowest 
fairly authenticated . reading that I have met with at any land station. 
At Calcutta, which lay 16 miles from the track, the lowest pressure 
recorded in the same storm was 28*570 inches. 

But authentic lower pressures have been recorded at sea. Thus, in 
the Midnapore and Burdwau cyclone of the 15th October 1874, the 
barometer on the pilot brig Coleroon, when the ship was involved in 
the central calm, shewed a pressure of only 27*58 inches; and as the in- 
strament was subsequently compared with, and the readings corrected to 
the Calcutta standard,- this may be taken as approximately correct. 

The barometric gradient in the vortex of a cyclone is steepest close to 
the central calm ; and consequently, at any place situated on the central 
track, the fall of the barometer becomes more and more rapid as the 
centre approaches. In the cyclone of the 5th October 1864, when the 
pressure at Contai was 28*01, at Calcutta it was 29*34, a difference of 
1*36 inches. As the distance between the two places, measured in a 
direct liiip, is 70 miles, this represents an average gradient of 1*8 inches 
in 100 statute miles, or one inch in 48 nautical miles. In the Midnapore 
and Burdwan' cyclone of 1874, at 6 A.m. on the morning of the 16th 
October, the pressure at Burdwan, during the calm, was 28*48 as observed 
on an aneroid subsequently corrected to the Calcutta standard. At 
Calcutta at the same hour it was 29*58. Adding *086 to the Burdwan 
reading for the difEereuce of level, this makes a barometric difference 
of 1*014 between thb two places, which are 55 miles apart; and the mean 
gradient was therefore 1*84 inches in 100 statute miles, and one inch in 
47 nautical miles, or nearly the same as in the cyclone of 1864. Another, 
but somewhat less authentic datum for the same storm at sea, is given by 
the barometric readings at Saugor Point Light-house and on board the 
pilot brig Coleroon, when the latter was involved in the central calm 
as above mentioned. But there is, af necessity, some uncertainty about 
the exact position of the ship. Accepting that given by Mr. Willson, 
which puts her 50 miles from Saugor *i^oint, there was a barometric ' 
difference at 1-15 p.u. of 0*831 inch between the two stations, equal to 
1*662 inches on 100 statute miles or 1 inch in 52 nautical miles. At 
the same hour between Saugor Point and Calcutta (70 miles) there was 
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a barometric difference of 1‘275 miles (allowing for difference of levels and 
interpolating between the bonrly readings actnally recorded). This is 
equal to 1*821 inches in lOO statute miles and 1 inch in 48 nantical miles. 
These results all accord so nearly^ that we may safely conclude that in 
the vortex of such violent storms as those referred toj the average 
barometric gradient is rather greater than 1 inch in 50 nautical miles. 

As a general rule, the barometer falls gradually for three or four days 
before the advent of a cyclone, but not invariably. In such cases the 
pressure falls gradually over the whole of the Bay and the surrounding 
coasts during the formation of the vortex ; and a more rapid fall ensues, 
when the cyclone has been formed and is advancing towards the place 
in question. But if the cyclone cradle is distant, and the original area 
of depression of moderate extent, it may happen that the first intima* 
tion of the storm, shewn by the barometer, is that produced by the 
approaching vortex. 

136 . Velocity and pressure of winds in a cyclone.— Owing, 
unfortunately, to the frequent destruction of anemometers, the informa- 
tion available ‘on this head is very scanty. In the Calcutta cyclone 
of October 5th, 1864, the Osier’s anemometer over the Surveyor-Gen- 
eral’s Office in Calcutta registered a pressure of 86 lbs. to the square 
foot before it was blown away. But pressures of 50 lbs. have been 
registered subsequently in an ordinary north-wester, which caused no 
particular destruction ; so that there is no reason to believe, that thig 
pressure nearly represented the extreme force of the storm. In the Mid- 
napore and Burdwan cyclone of 1874, a railway train, exposed to the 
full force of the wind, was blown over. With the surface of the sides 
of the several carriages, their height and weight when empty, and the 
breadth of the rails as data, Mr. W. 6. Willson calculated that the 
least pressure capable of overturning the individual carriages varied 
from 34 to 55*6 lbs. per square foot, the mean of tlfe whole being 42*8 
lbs. to the square foot. In the same storm, a small Robinson’s anemo- 
meter at Burdwan withstood the cyclone, but was not read for 24 hours. 
Assuming that, in the interval, it had completed one revolution of the 
dials, (amounting to 505 miles,) and adding this to the actual record, 
the total wotdd amount to 672 miles, or an average of 28 miles an hour. 
But as the wind blew with violence during 8 or 10 hours only, it is 
probably safe to conclude that at the height of the storm the mean 
velocity was at least doable this amount. In the Madi'as cyclone of 
the 2nd May 1872, the Beckley’s anemometer over the Madras ob- 
servatory registered 53 miles in one hour. But mean velocities are a 
very imperfect criterion of the force of the gusts in such storms, since 
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the wind continually oscillates from only 5 or 6 lbs. to tbe square foot 
up to pressures at least ten times as great. In a small storm on the 
1st July 1872, the centre of which passed over Balasore, the highest 
velocity recorded at Saugor Island, 50 miles hrom the centre, was 57 
miles in one hour. 

Ferrel and Golding have given a formula^, by means of which, the 
velocity of the wind may be calculated approximately, when the baro- 
metric gradient to the storm centre, and the distance of the place from 
the centre of the wind's gyration are known. 

Disregarding friction, the general formula expressing the relation 
of the barometric gradient to the wind velocity is — 

AB = O'OlOll (‘525 sin -I- a) v (I) 

wherein the barometric gradient A5 is expressed in inches of baro- 
metric difference per 100 nautical miles, iji is the latitude, « the angular 
velocity per hour around the storm centre, and v the velocity of the wind 
in nautical miles per hour. If r is the distance from the centre of 
gyration, also in nautical miles, putting for « in this formula when 
AF is known, the value of v is obtained as follows : 

^ ~ ^~ ^lbll r)®— -262 sin<^ r (II) 

In the tropics, the terms dependent on Bin$ are very small, and 
may be udglected without any error of importance. In a storm, such as 
those noticed in the preceding paragraph, in which the barometric gradient 
in latitude ST 30' is 1 inch in 50, or 2 inches in 100 nautical miles, 
the velocity of tbe wind at a place 60 miles from the centre would be 
91 miles an hour, were the centrifugal force of the gyrating wind in 
equilibrium with the difference of barometric pressures given by ob- 
servation ; And the ^ean pressure, (not that of the gusts only,) would 
by Colonel Sir H. James^ formula— 

P X •oa5 

be not less than 41*4 lbs, to the square foot. 

But this assumes that the wind blows in circles, coincident with the 
course of the isobars ; and the charts^of several storms which have been 
plotted from the observations by Mr. W. G. Willson, Mr. J. Elliott 
and myself, for the Bay of Bengal, shew that such is far from being 
the case. Taking, for instance, the Midnapore and Burdwan cyclone 


* American Journal^ 1874, third series, volume viii, page 348. 

1 or the development of this important formula, see the note at the end of this worki 
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aa chavted by Mr. W. G. 'Willson, at the moment (4 p.m. of the 15th 
October 1874,) when tiie position of the centre was south-west by south) 
of Saugor Point ; and assuming, (which must be very nearly the case,) 
that the isobars described concentric circles round it, the inclination 
of the winds to the course of the isobars, at six stations within 100 
miles of the centre, are found to be as follows : — 

, Anglit qf W. Din, 


Station, 

Distance from centre. 

to Isohar. 

Calcutta 

... 94 miles... ... m. 

... 67" 

False Point 

72 ■ ■ ■ ... ... 

30" 

Midnapore ... 

• 73 ff ••• 

... 19" 

Mutlah Light-sbip 

... 85 y, mwm ... 

... 37" 

Diamond Harbour 

... 63 ff ,,, ... 

«. 66" 

Saugor Point 

•M 33 ••• ... 

... 46’ 


Average ... 

. ... 42«' 


These angles shew the incurvature of the winds, and each direction 
may be considered as the resultant of a tangential and radial movement, 
the former of these components being proportional to the cosine, the 
latter to the sine of the angle. If we call this angle i, the angular 
movement tv of the winds, which determines the centrifugal force in 
the formula for G, will be, not but and v sin i will be the 

movement directly towards the centre of the storm, or in the direction 
of the gradient and generated by the barometric difference. 

» 

136. Rainfall in a cyclone. — It is constantly noted in the logs 
of ships that travei*8e the Bay of Bengal, during the formation of a 
cyclone, that they experience a deluge of rain. A reference to any of 
the detailed reports on the cyclones described by Mr. Piddington, or 
by the Meteorological officers of Bengal during the last ten years, will 
afford ample verification of the statement ; and, as will presently be 
seen, the fact is an important one in reference to the theory of their ^ 
generation. Their approach to the land is also heralded by squalls of 
rain, more especially along the path of the storm, and it is very heavy 
during the passage of the vortex. In the central calm, however, fine 
weather seems generally to prevail. In the cyclone of the 5lh October 
1864, falls of 10 inches, 7'5 and 7’1 inches were redorded at three 
places, lying on the central track ; while at places lying near it, to right 
and left, quantities varying from 2 to 4 inches were registered. In 
that of the 15th and 16th October 1874, 10 inches were recorded at 
Midnapore and 9*05 inches at Contai, both places being near, but not 
on the central track ; and at other places farther inland, over which the 
vortex passed, the fall varied from S to 7 inches. In the Vizagapatam 
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Btorm of the 7th and 8th October 1876^ 15‘2 inches fell at the above 
station in 18 hours, and the total quantity of rain recorded during the 
storm was 17*6 inehes. At Vizagapatam, 16*6 inches felL In the sub- 
sequent Backergai\j storm, of the Ist November, only 5 ’12 inches fell at 
Noakhally in the path of the centre, and, for the most part, smaller 
quantities to right and left. This storm, however, broke up almost 
immediately on reaching the land. 

While, however, the cyclone, both during its formation and its sub- 
sequent passage, is accompanied by very heavy rain, it is noticeable that, 
during the former period, there is little or no rain over the land around 
the Bay j at all events round the north of the Bay. This was very 
strikingly the case before the Backerganj cyclone above referred to. 
From the 22nd to the 29th October scarcely a drop of rain fell at any 
station in Bengal and its dependencies, and for some days prior to the 
7th of the same month (the day of the Vizagapatam cyclone) such 
rain as fell was very light and partial. The same was the case for 
four days prior to the 15th October 1874, and a reference to the past 
registers of rainfall in Bengal shew this to be a general law, and one 
of important meaning, as will presently appear. 

137. Temperature in Oyclones.-— In the cyclones of the Bay of 
Bengal, there are no such changes of temperature as characterise the 
storms of extra-tropical regions. Throughout the storm and in all 
parts of ifr, the temperature is almost uniform; and, generally speaking, 
the average temperature of saturation for the time of year. In the 
October storms this is between 75° and 80°. There is a very obvious 
reason for this. ‘It has been explained in the Introduction and § 51, that 
the Himalaya bars access to any polar wind currents ; and the air which 
chiefly feeds the cyclone is drawn from the Bay of Bengal, the in- 
draught from the land area around being comparatively small. 

138. Electrical and other phenomena accompanying Gy- 
donee, — During the formation of cyclones, lightning is commonly ex- 
perienced, but during the passage of cyclones over the land it is rather 
the exception than the rule. The commonest form of electric discharge 
appears to be continuous and silent, as might be expected in a saturated 
atmosphere laden with water drops. < The accounts received from places 
where a cyclone has passed in the night time, make frequent reference 
to a light seen at difierent points of the horizon ; and it is sometimes 
reported that villages were seen burning around ; (generally a mere 
inference from the luminous appearance.) One description of the 
cyclone of the 5th October 1864 contains the following; “During 
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the night of the gale^ numerous fires were raging in all directions ; 
and in looking out upon the storm, the night was something 
beautiful to behold ; a black mass, as it were, rushing past, with the 
sky above it perfectly red, as after a rosy sunset. The natives 
believe that the redness of the sky was caused by a meteor and 
not by the fires that were raging at the time." But the most gra> 
phic description referring to the same storm is that' given by Captain 
Graham in the following words On the 5th October, the wind had 
been blowing all day in stiffisH squalls accompanied by rain, and its 
general direction was about east to south-east. At about 4 f.m., the 
wind went to north-east, and my manjees (boatmen) saying they could 
not make way against it, I anchored near the east bank of a low mud 
island in the river Jhenai, at a place called Shabgunj, latitude 24° 60,' 
longitude 89° 48'. Between 8 a.m. and 9 p.m., the wind increased 
very much, blowing from north-east ; and, finding the boat dragging, I 
let go a second anchor. There was then a slight lull ; but a little after 
10, on it came again, driving the boat on shore, and fixing her stern- 
post and rudder fkst in the mud ; when, the boat being unable to rise 
to the waves, they washed in over all and swamped her. We then 
jumped on shore and sat cowering on the mud under an old sail. 
Shortly after we landed, (say at about 11 P.M,) there was a decided 
lull, and after this, it caipe on again, veering to the north ; at which 
point, I first observed a pale bright light on almost a level with the 
horizon. This light I observed accompanied the wind rcund to the 
north-west, where it stopped,- and again began to move to the north-east. 
Thence it went round with the wind to the east and south-east, being 
sometimes high and sometimes low in the heavens ; and finally about 
1 o’clock on the morning of the 6th, it broke out in great splendour in 
the south-west, lighting up the whole sky, and appearing like the sun 
breaking through murky clouds at mid-day. The country was partly 
lit up, and I thought the day had broken ; but after about half an hour 
the light disappeared and left everything as dark as ever." 

The most probable explanation of this phenomenon is that, it is of 
the nature of the glow discharge, such as takes place from the extended 
surface of a charged electric conductor in a dark room where no other 
conductor is in its immediate neiglibourhood, and also in rarified gases. 
But another very different form of electric discharge, viz., ball-lightning, 
is not unfrequently recorded also. 

* 

That electricify. is copiously generated during a cyclone by friction 
is extremely probable, but that it plays any important part in determin- 
ing the formation of cyclones, seems to me a quite groundless supposi- 
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tion. It appears to be rather a penultimate condition of the energy of 
the storm, before it undergoes its final degradation into that of diffused 
heat. 

Another phenomenon of common occurrence in connection with 
cyclones, and frequently regarded as a prognostic pf these storms, is a 
brilliant red colouring of the whole sky before sunrise or after sunset. 
A somewhat similar appearance is noticed in the accounts above quoted ; 
but as an accompaniment of the cyclone, and as occurring during the 
night time. The source of the light is doubtless very different in the 
two cases, but the characteristic redness is most probably in both cases 
explicable by the fact that, at the times when the phenomenon is 
observed, the whole atmosphere is highly charged with vapour at or near 
saturation ; and the peculiar selective absorption of vapour for light rays 
of high refraction has already been noticed in the note to § 24. 

139. Seasons of Cyclones, — ^The seasons at which cyclones are 
more especially prevalent, are those of the change of monsoons. But 
they are much more prevalent at the close of summer monsoon than at 
its beginning, and they occur occasionally during its prevalence in the 
Bay of Bengal ; all of which facts are susceptible of a simple explana- 
tion, as will be seen in the sequel. Taking Dr. Buist’s catalogues as a 
basis, I have collected notices of 116 cyclones in the Bay of Bengal, 
the distribution of which in the several months of the year is as 


follows : — ^ 

CyelonoB. 


CycloneB, 


January 

... 

... 2 

July 

... 3 

February 


... 0 

August 

... 4 

March 

»f • 

••• 2 

September 

... 6 

April 


... 9 

October 

... 31 

May 

« « • 

... 21 

November ... 

... 18 

Juno 

• •• 

.M 10 

December 

... 9 


In this list, every case in which a storm has been formed in the last 
days of one month and has lasted Into the beginning of the following 
month, has heen reckoned to the month in which the storm was generated. 
The list includes storms as far back as 1787, when a furious hurri- 
cane, accompanied by a violent earthquake, raged at the mouth of the 
Ganges, and reached 60 miles up the rjver. It is said to have destroyed 
20,000 craft of all descriptions, and the storm-wave rose 40 feet. It is 
recorded that 300,000 people perished in Lower Bengal or in the Bay ; 
but, judging from the character of Indian statistical estimates, even at 
the present day, we may perhaps justifiably entertain a suspicion that 
these figures are somewhat excessive. 
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The list shews that Fehrnaiy is the only month in ^ich no cyclone 
is recorded ; and it is well known from Mr. Meldmm's researches, that 
this is the month of their greatest frequency in the South Indian Ocean. 
The two January storms occurred in the latitude of Ceylon, which is 
about the most southerly limit at which, in the northern hemisphere, 
cyclones are ever formed. The two March storms affected the coast of 
Madras, but both occurred in the last week of the month. Those of the 
last half of November and December, and those of April, with two 
exceptions, were restricted to the southern half of the Bay. These 
exceptions both occurred in the last week of the mouth. In May and 
in October and the first half of November, storms are about equally fre- 
quent in all parts of the Bay ; but all those recorded from June to Sep- 
tember were, with a single exception in June, restricted to its northern 
half. Thus, it appears that the zone, in which cyclones are prevalent, 
travels north and south with an annual oscillation ; not, however, exactly 
with the dividing line of the monsoons, for we have seen in § 91, that, 
north of the equator, the line of separation of northerly and southerly 
winds travels from north to south at both seasons of change. And here- 
in we have the undoubted explanation of the fact, that cyclones are 
about twice as numerous at the end of the summer monsoon as at its 
beginning; for we have seen in § 87, that in March, the Bay of Bengal 
is on an average a region of relatively high pressure, with an anti- 
cyclonic circulation of the wind ; whereas, in October, it is a seat of 
low pressure circumscribed by higher pressures, and the ci^a^ulation of 
the wind is consequently cyclonic. 

In the China seas, where the sea is not limited to latitudes below 
82°, the whole season of the summer monsoon is chaiacterised by fre- 
quent cyclones, and the month of their greatest frequency appears to 
be September. And having regard to the facts detailed in § 183, we 
may say that, atrictly speaking, the whole of the summer monsoon 
is equally a cyclone season in India; but the cyclones, being chiefly 
formed on land, do not attain to any^ degree of violence; so that, until 
charted, and seen to be essentially cyclonic in constitution, their real 
character escapes recognition. The rcc(wded cyclones of the Arabian 
Sea are too few to allow of any generalisation of value with reference to 
the periods of their occurrence. It is probable, however, that in this 
respect they follow the same general laws as those of the Bay of Bengal.* 

^ I find records of 17 storms generated in the Arabian Sea (exclusive of those which 
have crossed from the Bay of Bengal); of thes^ three occurred on the Arabian coast 
between the Cooria Mooria Island and the Gulf of Aden. With respect to season they 
wore distributed as follows ; April 3, May 1, June 5, September 1, October 2 , November 3 
and December 2. 
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140. OycUfel variation of cyclone firequency.— It is well 
known that Mr. Meldrum has detected in the records of cyclones in the 
South Indian Ocean, and Mr. Foey in those of the West Indies, a very 
distinct cyclical periodicity, coinciding with that of sun-spot frequent^ ; 
and the former has shewn that years of maximum sun spots are also those 
of most numerous cyclones and also apparently of their greater average 
size. The records of the storms in the Bay of Bengal are too imperfect 
to admit of any satisfactory investigation on this head. The following 
is a numerical list of those I find on record, during the last forty -seven 


years • 


Yttun, 




Ogelone*. 

Years. 



Cytlonos, 

1830 

• . . 

... 

... 

... 2 

1864 

• •• 

... 

... 2 

1831 

... 


... 

... 2 

1855 

... 


.. 1 

1832 ... 


■ . . 

... 

... 2 

1856 



... 2 

1833 ... 


... 

... 

... 1 

1867 



... 1 

1834 ... 



... 

... 2 

1858 



... 3 

1835 ... 

... 


... 

... 0 

1859 

... 


... 3 

1836 ... 



... 

... 2 

1860 

... 



1837 ... 



... 

... 0 

1861 

... 



1838 ... 


... 

... 

... 2 

1862 

... 

No rcoordfl. 

1839 ... 



... 

... 4 

1863 

... 



1840 ... 



... 

... 2 

1864 

... 


... 3 

1841 ... 

... 


... 

... 1 

1865 



... 1 

1842 ... 




... 3 

1866 



... 0 

1843 ... 


. . . 

... 

... 2 

1867 



... 3 

1844 ... 



— 

... 2 

1868 

... 


... 1 

1845 ... 

... 


... 

... 1 

1869 

... 


... 4 

1846 ... 

... (, 

.M 


... 2 

1870 



... 3 

1847 ... 


. • . 

. . . 

... 0 

1871 

... 


.. 1 

1848 ... 


1 •• 

. . . 

... 3 

1872 



4 

1849 ... 



. . . 

... 2 

1873 

... 


... 1 

1850 ... 


... 

... 

... 3 

1874 

... 


... 9 

1851 ... 



••• 

... 2 

1876 

... 


... 0 

1852 ... 

1.. 

.f V 

... 

... 1 

1876 

... 


... 2 

1863 ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 1 






The years 1837, 1848, 1860 and 1870 were those of maximum spots. 
In 1874, the storms recorded by Mr. W. G. Willson are in several 
instances little local storms, such as would hardly have attracted at- 
tention, but for the exercise of a keen scrutiny. There is no certainty 
that all the storms that have occurred have been recorded, and the 
absence of any records for the years 1860-68 leaves a gap at one of 
the periods of maximum which much impairs the value of the result. 

141. Geographical distribution of cyclones in Indian seas.— 
Cyclones are rare in the Arabian Sea, much more common in the Bay 
of Bengal, and most frequent in the China seas. To the south of the 
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eqnator iLej are common in the South Indian Ocean^ where thej have 
been made ^e sulgect of a special study by Mr. Thom, and, in recent 
years, by Mr. Meldrum. But they never occur within 6® or 7® of the 
equator in either hemisphere. The storm that occurred at the end of 
November ISIS, d^cribed by Mr. Piddington in his eleventh memoir, 
appears to have been generated as low down as 6° north latitude ; and 
it is interesting to note that, at the same time, in 7® or 8° south latitude, 
another storm was formed, revolving, of course, in the opposite direction, 
and travelling to the south-west, while the former travelled to the 
north-west. In the Bay of Bengal, they are most commonly formed 
in the middle or eastern half of the Bay, — and the sea to the west of 
the Andamans and Nicobars, more especially, is the cradle of some of 
the most destructive storms that have ravaged the coasts of India. 
Sometimes, however, they are formed a few hundred miles to the east 
of Ceylon, but very rarely under the lee of the Indian coast. Storms 
are also formed !n the Andaman Sea, to the east of the islands of that 
name; and, in such case, they sometimes take a northerly course up the 
Gulf of Martaban. Mr. Piddington records several of those storms; 
and one passed over the island of Narcondum in October 1872, levelling 
the forest which covers this extinct volcanic cone. 

In the Arabian Sea, most of the storms recorded have either been 
formed in the neighbourhood of the Lakhadivhs, or between those islands 
and the Indian coast ; but some, which have originated in the Bay of 
Bengal, have crossed the Peninsula on a westerly course, and*have been 
traced far out into the Arabian Sea. Such was the cyclone described 
by Mr. Piddington in his eighth memoir, which was formed in the 
neighbourhood of the Andamans, about the 22nd October 1842, and 
travelled theuce to Pondicherry ; after which, crossing the Peninsula, 
it passed out by the Palghat Gap, and was afterwards traced to east 
longitude 60°, on the 1st November, having completed a course of 2,000 
miles and lasted 9 days. 

•« 

142. Tracks of Oyclones. — ^It is well known that in the Cari- 
bean sea- and the North Atlantic, and also in the South Indian Ocean, 
cyclones pursue a parabolic course ; diverging from the equator, and 
moving at first westward, aud afterwards recurving in the neighbour- 
hood of the tropics and passing ^ff in an easterly direction. In the 
Bay of Bengal, the limits of the sea do not reach to the Tropic of Cancer, 
and the course of the cyclones is almost invariably between west and 
north ; but those which Attain the coast of the Sunderbsns, generally 
become more or less easterly in their farther course across Bengal. 
There are a few exceptions on record, in which, the course of the 

A 8 
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storm over the northern part of the Bay has been somewhat to the 
east of norths but they are rare ; and hence, while the Indian coast is 
greatly exposed to their ravages, the coast of Arakan is but very rarely 
visited by them. The most important exception on record is that of 
the late disastrous Backerganj cyclone of the Ist November 1876; the 
history of which has been worked out with great skill by Mr. John 
Elliott. A small cyclone also passed over Akyab in November 1868, 
but the place of its formation is not known ; and two are recorded by 
Mr. Fiddiugton at Kbyouk Fhyoo, viz., in May 1834 and November 
1838. In a few cases, — for instance, those of the storms of October and 
N ovember 1 842, — the tracks have been west throughout ; and Mr. Pidding- 
ton has charted those of two storms which appear to have followed the 
unusual directions west-by-south and west-south-west, 

143. The origin of cyclones. — The cyclones of the Bay of 
Bengal originate when there is no current of wind blowing in any defi- 
nite direction across it ; when the atmosphere is calm or moved only by 
light and variable winds ; and when,* as Mr. Elliott has lately shewn, the 
I)i'essures arc equal, or nearly so, all round the coasts. These conditions 
evidently preceded the Midnapore and Burdwan cyclone of October 
1874, and also the Balasore cyclone of June-July 1872, both described 
by the late Mr. Willson, as well as the two cyclones of October 1876 
described by Mr. Elliott, and, indeed, all that 1 have examined and for 
which the requisite data are given. Another condition which appears 
to be equally characteristic of the formation of cyclones is, that, during 
their formation, but little rain falls on the east and northern coasts of the 
Bay, and in Bengal. On the other hand, ships that are crossing the 
middle of the Bay, the place of a cyclone’s origin, at such times, invari- 
ably meet with torrential rain, and an atmospheric pressure lower than 
that around the ‘Coasts. Ample evidence of this will be found in the 
various reports that have been published by the Bengal Meteoro- 
logical Office of late years, and in some of Mr. Fiddington's Memoirs. 
Lastly, a squally westerly wind prevails in the neighbourhood of the 
equator ; which, when a barometric depression has been formed in the Bay, 
blows in towards it, and becomes the main feeder of the storm. Light 
easterly or north-easterly winds are felt at the same time in the north of 
the Bay and in Bengal, but these are^ very l^ht, not exceeding two or 
three miles an hour, until the cyclone is fairly formed, when their 
velocity increases with the increase of the barometric gradient. 

The hypothesis of the formation of cyclones to which the above 
facts point, which has been put forward in the Appendix of a paper on 
« The Winds of Northern India” and elsewhere, and with a slight modi- 
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ficatiou adopted by Mr. Elliott as the result of his investigation of the 
storms of 1876, is, that the primary cause of cyclone formation is ‘'the 
production and ascent of a large quantity of vapour, which is condensed 
with the liberation of its latent heat over the place of its production, 
instead of being carried away to some distant region”, and the con- 
sequent local lowering of the atmospheric pressure ; causing or tending to 
cause an indraught of air towards the place of minimum pressure. This, 
I believe, is also the view of Beye,. Loomis and Mohn ; but the Bay of 
Bengal is almost the only sea which readily admits of its verification by 
direct observation. 

An indraught of air once set up, a cyclonic circulation will follow, 
in consequence of the earth’s rotation, according to the principles 
enunciated in Ferrells law ; and as the velocity of the circulation increases, 
the centrifugal force of the circulating currents will partly equilibriate 
that difference of pressures between the centre and periphery of the 
cyclone, which is produced by the ascent of the convection current over 
the vortex; this current, again, depends on the density of the air 
of the vortex being kept low, by the constant evolution of latent beat 
from the condensed vapour. According to this view, the centrifugal 
force of the circulating currents partly neutralises that of the baro- 
metric gradient, and retards the inflow of air to restore barometric equi- 
librium ; and the earth’s rotation, by impressing on every part of the 
current, in the northern hemisphere, a tendency to deviate to the right 
(i. e., radially from the centre of cyclone) also neutralises a portion of 
the gradient. * • 

144. The source of a cyclone’s energy— But* it would be an 
error to regard either of these forces as the cause of the low pressure 
in a cyclone; if, by that term, we imply that they are independent sources 
of energy, capable of producing or adding to the ^potential energy of 
the barometric gradient. On the contrary, it is only in virtue of their 
momentum that the circulating current^ either exercise centrifugal force 
or tend to deviate in a radial direction under the influence of the 
earth’s rotation ; and the kinetic energy of that momentum is derived 
immediately from the potential energy of the barometric gradient. 
The momentum of the revolving earth is unaffected by wind currents, 
which, on the west of a cyclone, tend to deviate to the west, and on 
its eastern limit tend to deviate to the east, and therefore the earth 
neither loses nor gains in kinetic energy. Nor is there any source of 
energy, kinetic or potential, (at least, none has ever been suggested,) 
from which the air can derive the energy of its motion, other than the 
ineqality of pressures within and w^hout the vortex. This potential 
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euei’gy requires, however, constant renewal, for, since air is constantly 
pouring into a cyclone, and, passing upwards in a convection current, 
after which it is dispersed in an anti-cyclone in the upper atmosphere, 
in order to maintain the vortex, momentum, which is a form of energy, 
must constantly be imparted to the air newly set in motion, to replace 
that which has flowed away; and, furthermore, 'the friction of the 
whole system represents a constant degradation of the energy of the 
storm. No source of energy competent to supply these demands, other 
than the latent heat of the condensed vapour has yet been pointed out ; 
but that this source is competent and even ample, has been shewn by a 
calculation of Professor Reyes in the case of the Cuba huiTicane of the 
6th to 7th October 1844. . 

A firm grasp of the above application of the doctrine of energy to 
the case of cyclones will enable us to detect what, to my view at least, 
is the fallacy of two hypotheses, which, at different times, have been 
put forward by writers, whose contributions to the phenomenal laws of 
cyclones have justly won for them foremost places in the ranks of Mete- 
orological authors. One of these relates to the path of the winds in a 
cyclone, the other to the mode of the storm^s origin. The first is tho 
*circular theory of Reid (not RMfield) and appears to have been lately 
revived by M. Faye.' The other is the parallel current hypothesis, as 
I understand it, of Mr. Meldrum. 

146. Circular theory of Reid.— I have already pointed out that, in 
numerous cases of cyclones, that have been laid down on charts from 
the recorded direction of the winds, the 'CourBe of the currents proves 
to be a spiral, and in some cases a very sharp spiral. Mr. Meldrum has 
established the same fact in respect of the cyclones of the South-Indiaa 
Ocean. But in certain cases, as in some of the storms recorded by 
Reid and Piddington, the direction of the winds appears to have deviated 
only a few degrees from a tangential direction, and it is difficult enough 
to judge of direction to within a point or two when a^ship is involved 
in a furious storm. Some doubt may still, therefore, be entertained 
whether the winds do not sometimes revolve in a truly circular path, or, 
even as Mr, Piddington thought possible, sometimes be, to a certain 
extent, centrifugal, unless it can be shewn that such conditions arc 
inconsistent with mechanical principles. 

If the path of the winds is in a true circle, we have by FerrePs 
law, [§ 133]- 

AB = {in sin. $ + w) i? X consL 

that is, the radial force of the barometric gradient is exactly equi- 

* I have not, however, seen Mr. Faye’s original papery but only the abstract given 
in •* Naiurt'* ^ 
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liUriated by the centrifugal force and that of deviation combined. Since 
tlie isobars around a cyclone are closed curves^ the winds must either 
blow along the course of an isobar, (if its form be circular,) or must cross 
it twice ; in which case, during a part of their course, they must blow 
from a place of lower to one of higher pressure ; which implies a loss of 
energy of exactly the same amount as is gained in the course from 
the higher to the lower pressure, supposing there to be no friction. If 
they blow along the course of the isobar, they will be under the sumo 
pressure throughout ; and, in neither case, is there any accelerating force ; 
in other words, any supply of energy to overcome the retardation of 
friction. Since, however, no current of air can be sot in motion without 
friction, the winds so blowing must be retarded and eventually brought 
to rest, and the continuance of a cyclone, much more its production 
under such circumstances, is therefore a mechanical impossibility. 

The case, supposed by Mr. Piddington, of the winds being to songie 
extent divergent, is, a fortiori, inconsistent with the distribution of pres- 
sures in a cyclone ; unless it can be shewn that the energy of their motion 
is derived from some source independent of the potential energy of the 
barometric gi'adient ; and, as far as I am aware, no one has ever pointed 
out any such source, nor can I conceive any such. We may then con- 
clude that a certain incurvature of the winds is the only condition 
under which a cyclonic vortex can be maintained. 

146. Theory of parallel winds.— Tlie hypothesis that cyclones 
are generated between parallel currents, flowing side by side, but in 
opposite directions, has been put forward by Dr. Thom, and also by Mr. 
Mcldrum. If, indeed, nothing more be implied in th)s hypothesis than 
that, between two such currents, there is an area in which the air has no 
motion j and in which, therefore, the products of evaporation are con- 
densed over the spot where they are produced, it is unobjectionable ; but 
it then becomesonly a particular case of that put forward in § 143. But 
as some of those who hold it seem to regard it as an alternative and 
rival theory of cyclone genesis, this fact seems to imply that the 
deviation of opposite parallel currents, of moderate velocity, under the 
influence of the eai'th's rotation, is regarded as capable of producing such 
a reduction of local pressure as shall give rise to a cyclone of de- 
structive violence. 

Let us contemplate the case of two opposite parallel currents of equal 
velocity in the same latitude, which is evidently the case in which, for 
any given velocity, the greatest barometric depression will be produced 
in the intervening zone. It is clear that the source of the energy of 
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their motion is the existing barometric gradients which cause them ; 
however these may have been originally produced. But the barometric 
depression between them (which is a form of potential energy) is produced, 
according to this view, at the immediate expense of their momentum ; for 
the earth's rotation merely tends to alter the direction of the currents and 
furnishes no energy j and therefore, the potential energy of the barome- 
tric gradient produced by their deviation, (according to Ferrel’s law,) is, 
at the utmost, so much transferred from that of the original gradient. 
By no possible process can the barometric depression, so produced, give 
rise to currents having greater energy than the original parallel currents. 
But it is doubtful whether even this transfer takes place ; whether the 
double gradient producing the parallel currents, and that which is 
maintained between them, are not identical ; whether, in short, the devia- 
tion of the currents is not simply a conservative action, which prevents 
a rapid restoration of pressure equilibrium. As far as I know, nothing 
has ever been shewn to the contrary, and it is the simplest and most 
consistent explanation of the phenomenon.^ 

147. Oyclone prognostics.— From the facts detailed in §§ 184, 
136, 189 to 144, we may draw certain rational conclusions as to the signs 
of cyclone formation in the Bay of Bengal. In the first place, their form- 
ation demands that no strong steady current shall carry away the 
products of evaporation ; and this implies that there shall be, in the first 
instance, a tolerably uniform pressure over a large portion of the Bay, 
and no genial gradient from the Bay towards the coasts. This state 
of things is generally indicated by the uniformity of the pressures 
round the coasts, with light winds, which tend to circulate around the 
Bay, being southerly on the Arakan coast, easterly in Bengal, and 
north-easterly or northerly on the coast of Orissa. The pressure to the 
south, in the neighbourhood of the equator, is higher, and the winds are 
here squally and fromrthc west. Westerly winds also prevail in Ceylon. 
Heavy and continued rain falls over the cyclone cradle ; but, around the 
coasts and in Bengal, but little ram falls ; while the sky gradually clouds 
over with cirro-stratus j and, after a time, long low masses of fracto- 
cumulus drift in the direction of this prevailing wind. If the cyclone is 
forming in the south of the Bay, the barometer in Bengal is but little 
affected, or at the utmost falls but sloxjly, until the cyclone approaches ; 


1 Tlie whole subject of the mechanics of cyclones is now being treated in an ad- 
mirable and comprehensive manner by Professors Guldberg and Mobil, in tbeirwork, "Etudes 
aur los mouveincnts do Tatmospb^re,” Christiana, 1876 ; and to that work I would refer the 
ijtndont who is dearious of a more intimate ncqunintniice with this important branch 
of meteorology . As yet, the first part oiilj has reached me. 
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but if in the north of the Bay^ as is the case more especially when they 
occur in the months of June, July, August and September (sometimes 
also in May and October), the barometer falls steadily during the forma- 
tion of the .vortex. 

In judging of the probability of a storm, these prognostics must be 
taken in conjunction with general considerations of .the season of the 
year. Cyclones are unknown in the north of the' Bay, from the middle 
of November to nearly the end of April In .March, indeed, the pres- 
sures are frequently very uniform around the northern and western 
shores of the Bay ; but they are higher in the Arakan coast, and any 
circulation of the winds is anticyclonic. Sometimes strong winds, almost 
gales, blow from the south on the shores of Bengal ; but they extend to 
no great distance at sea, and have no ominous import. However strongly 
the winds may blow on the shores of Bengal and in Orissa, if they 
are from eouth, with any wetting in them, there is no fear <f a 
cyclone. 

Calm, close weather in May, June and October, on the Bay and its 
coasts, is always treacherous ; and an unsteady summer monsoon in 
Bengal is also sometimes ominous of storms ; but cyclones are very rare 
in July, August, and the first half of September. 

148. The storm-wave.— Great as is the destruction of life and 
property, both on sea and land, wrought by the blast of tl\g hurricane, 
all such disasters as shipwrecks and homesteads devastated by the wind 
are utterly overshadowed and eclipsed by the fell sweep of the -storm- 
wave. It is probable that every cyclone is accompqpied by a storm- 
wave. The reduction of atmospheric pressure at the centre of the storm, 
amounting sometimes to two barometric inches, would of necessity 
cause a rise of the mean level of the sea, amounting to about 18 inches 
for each barometric inch of diminished pressure ; and, in addition to 
this, the winds, in virtue of their frictipn*on the sea surface, and the 
spiral incurvature of their course, must tend to pile up a head of water 
in the central part of the vortex. But it is only when the wave thus 
formed reaches a low coast, with a shallow shelving foreshore, such as 
are the coasts of Bengal and Orissa, that, like the tidal wave, it is 
retarded and piled up to a heights which enables it to inundate the flats 
of the maritime belt, over which it sweeps with an irresistible onset. 
As might have been anticipated, the destructiveness in each case de- 
pends very much on the phase of the tide at the time of the storm-wave’s 
a^j^oach, and aieo on the phase of the moon j since, if a storm-wave 
ar^es at the time of flood duringi the height of the spring-tides, the * 
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effects arc cumulative, and the depth of the inundation and the oxteitt 
of the destruction so much the g^reater. But if it arrive at the time of 
low v(!aier in the springs, its effects may be^ to some extent neutral- 
ised. Its ftiU effects are most felt on the right of the central trat^ of 
the byclone, for the direction of the wind there coincided « frith the 
advance of the wave ; whereas, on the left of the traclE, the wind generally 
opposes its advance. But the acme of its destructive power is displayed 
where a broad, shallow river estuary stretches up into the land to the right 
of the storm track, — estuaries, for instance, such as the Hooghly and the 
Meg^a, in which the tidal wave is ordinarily heaped up and retarded, 
forming a bore. Under such circumstances, the flats around these 
estuaries have become the theatre of the greatest natural catastrophes 
recorded in history ;i for as such they may be estimated, even after 
due allowance has been made for the imperfection of Indian statistics, 
and the irresistible tendency of the unscientific mind to exaggerate all 
great disasters. 

Mention has already been made of the storm of the 7th October 
1737| in which the storm-wave is said to have risen to 40 feet in the 
Hooghly, Sleeping away 300,000 souls. In May 1787, at Connga, 
near the mputh of the Godavery, a storm-wave is said to have swept 
away 20,000 souls; and the storm of the 31st October 1831, which 
passed between Balasore and Cuttack, was accompanied by an inundation 
which destroyed 300 villages and 1 1,000 people. In the Calcutta cyclone 
of the fith"' October 1864, the storm- wave inundated the flats on both 
sides of the Hooghly estuary, causing a loss of life, which a subsequent 
census (in part an estimate only) put at about 48,000 souls and con- 
siderably upwards of 100,000 head of cattle. The height of the storm- 
wave at Coweolly Light-house was 16*48 feet above the level of high 
spring-tides, and this was about its greatest rise. At Kedgeree it was 
15*9 feet, at the mocth of the Huldi river 10 feet, at Diamond Haibour 
1 1*9 feet, and at the junction nf the Boopnarain and HoCgbly also 11*9 
feet above high spring-tide level. ' The i-esulting inundation had a depth 
of from 15 feet downwards, over the land surface, and over a tract from 
4 to 10 miles broad, extending from the banks of the river inland ; the 
destruction was extreme. 

Bui even this great disaster was eclips^flfHiy that of Baokerganj on 
the night of 31st October and 1st November 1876. This was not the 
first catastrophe of the kind that has ravaged this part of Bengal, even 


* The tbreo n^ons m iho grt'atest dobtruction ot life bns boon caused by 

^ fltorto waves nro tho (Hitnarios of the and the Mcgna, and thfi flats o f thgjf 

Ooda^cYy delta, mar Coring^. V 









